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GY BELLANCA the Pacemaker 
goes CO-VE-CO...and why? 


CO-VE-CO plywood has helped Bellanca, the pacemaker, to exceed by 
12 per cent all Department of Commerce requirements. + CO-VE-CO 
plywood has helped Bellanca, the pacemaker to outperform all other 
cabin planes of equal horsepower. ~ Every square inch of CO-VE-CO 
aircraft plywood is uniform in quality, cellular structure and strength. 
It is manufactured to an exact uniform thickness...CO-VE-CO uni- 
formity is achieved by an exclusive method of manufacture that preci- 
sion peels veneer from logs in their natural state just as they come from 
the forest. Under the CO-VE-CO process, steaming or cooking to soften 
woods for peeling is unnecessary. Every fibre is intact; none are bursted; 
cells are not ruptured + That is why Bellanca came to CO-VE-CO for 
plywood. Bellanca knew! + You too, should investigate CO-VE-CO. 
Write or wire our sales representatives for complete information. 


PORT ORFORD CEDAR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Marshfield, Oregon 





Southern California Exclusive Sales Representatives Northern California 
CALIF. PANEL & VENEER CO. DANT & RUSSELL, INC. H. B. MARIS PANEL CO. 
955 S. Alameda Street Portland, Oregon 735 3rd Street 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
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CANS OF INSURANCE 


CAN of-TP-Aero Motor 
Lubricating Oil contains 

the best insurance against the 
many kinds of engine trouble 
caused by faulty lubrication. This 
insurance makes flying safer. 


-TP- Oils are new—the latest 
development in scientific lubrica- 
tion. They have been tested and 
approved by leading manufactur- 
ers of airplane engines and by 
many leading pilots. They are 
straight-run oils, not blended or 
compounded, produced from 
pure, paraffine-base crude by 
a process for which patents are 
pending. 

This process has marked ad- 








vantages over other methods. It 
removes all the paraffine wax, 
while preserving all the lubricat- 
ing bodies in the crude. Elimina- 
tion of the wax is responsible for 
its low cold test. 


In terms of performance this 
means uniform viscosity at all 
working temperatures, minimum 
carbon deposit and ignition 
trouble from fouled spark plugs, 
easy cold priming, immediate oil 
pressure, perfect lubrication 
winter and summer, on the 
ground or at high altitudes—a 


maximum of safe flying hours. . 


A handsome, practical Pilot’s 
Log Book sent free on request. 


TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


New York 


St. Louis 


Los Angeles 


«LE AERO Motor LusricarincOn 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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-TP- Aero 
Valve Spring 
Lubricant 





Also 


-IP- Aero 
Rocker Arm 
Lubricant 


2781 
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HEALD Accuracy Is'STANDARD 


for all Internally Ground 
Airplane Engine Parts 


Throughout the Aviation Industry Heald 
Internal Grinding Machines have become 
a standard of accuracy; and there is no 
modern industry that requires the ultimate 
in accuracy more than does Aviation. 






Whether it be a sport plane, mail plane, 
or a huge transport, accurately ground 
motion parts are essential to the correct 
and continuous operation of the motors. 
Heald ground parts are continuously 
proving their accuracy and dependabil- 
ity in thousands of planes in the air today. 
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The fact that airplane manufacturers have 
ordered and reordered Heald Internals is 
a sweeping recommendation for Heald 
Equipment. Complete information con- 
cerning the features and applications of 
Heald Internal and Surface Grinding 
Machines will be sent upon request. 






Above: No. 72A-3 Size-Matic Internal 
arranged with eccentric indexing fix- 
ture for grinding 12 wrist pin holes, 
two ata time, in Master Rods. Note 


dual grinding wheels on spindle of 
wheel head. 


Left: Same machine arranged with fix- 
ture for grinding bores in Articulated 
Connecting Rods. Rods are located 
by a fixed pin and hand plug and 
clamped at two points in V blocks. 


The Heald Machine Co Werenutd. Mass., U.S.A. 


HEALD 
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Dependable Exides. aid pes 











ADIO and lights. Two vital factors in accurate 







avigation that must have a dependable source 
of electric power. And the Exide Battery is built 
especially to supply ample current steadily, econom- 
ically, reliably. 


Light in weight, designed so that the electrolyte will 
not spill, Exide Batteries have proven their worth to 
pilots in millions of miles of flying . . . under all 


as 2 


conditions encountered by any type of aircraft. 
; LANDING LIGHTS can al- 


Write for information F WW ene 
on the many types of XI % 


Exide Aircraft Batteries 


and their varied applica- Al RC RAFT EXIDE AIRCRAFT BATTERY 


: #s specially canstructéd to: meet 
tions. No obligation. aircraft requirements. 


BATTERIES S WA 


THE ELECTRIC. STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STORAGE BATTERIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


/ 


‘iy Dy. 
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Modern air depot at the United Airport of the, Boding System at Burbank, California . . ; 
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NG EARTH 


AS’SAFE AS“AIR 


NG _ though it may seem, 

there has often been more safety 

in the air than on the ground... 
for airports from Coast to Coast, 
almost without exception, are still 
struggling with landing areas as un- 
satisfactory for ships as the rutted 
road was for the early automobile. 
Knowing that the profit-making 
future of aviation depends largely 
on ground development, The Austin 
Company, airport engineers and 
builders, have specialized in every 
phase of this work .... from pre- 
liminary survey, report and site 
selection to the complete engineer- 
ing and construction of airports, 


including grading, drainage, light- 


ing, runways, air depot, flying schools 
and hangars. Design and construc- 
tion of aircraft and accessory man- 
ufacturing plants has also been an 
important part of Austin activity. 
Aviation projects in 22 states and 38 


cities have been handled by Austin — 


Engineers. 

Among the things that are being 
given major attention are the crea- 
tion of better accommodations for 
passengers. Modern depots with 
up-to-date conveniences must be 
erected at the leading airports. 
Smooth runways and proper land- 
ing areas must replace the obsolete 
landing fields which threaten the 


transport pilots from a safety stand- 


one unit of the complete airport recently designed, built and equipped by Austin 








( 


point, and disgust passengers. 
Today, with larger ships and defi- 
nite opeyating schedules, hangars 
that provide up-to-the-minute re- 
pair and servicing facilities, com- 
parable in efficiency to those now 
in use in other fields of transpor- 
tation, are being needed in increas- 
ing numbers, 

To every executive interested in 
aeronautical development... . 
whether it be design, construction 
and equipment of a complete port, 
hangars, depot buildings, or manu- 
facturing plants... . Austin offers 
an intensely interesting booklet 
entitled “Airports and Aviation 
Buildings”, in which, among other 
things, the relative advantages, dis- 
advantages and costs of various 
types of landing areas are discussed. 
Wire, phone, write or use the con- 
venient memo below for the book- 
let, as well as approximate costs 
and additional information on any 
project contemplated. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Portland 


Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland-—We are interested in ( Airport (Municipal) (Private) containing 


eS ft. clearance. [) Factory approx.-_._........--- 


Position 


New York Chicago 
Phoenix 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


Airport Engineers and Builders + Cleveland 

Cincinnati Pittsburgh St.Louis Seattle 
The Austin Company of California Ltd.: Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 


Philadelphia Newark Detroit 








sq. ft. Send copy of“ Airports and Aviation Buildings.” Name-__. 















SALT WATER 
SPRAY does not 
affect Micarta... 


plage ‘and amphib- 
ians encounter moisture 
and salt water spray and therefore require special application 
of non-corrosive materials to prevent loss due to these agents. 


Micarta, the hard-surfaced, strong, laminated phenolic mate- 
rial has proved the most suitable for cabin lining, molding, 
door panels, window sills and other applications, as salt 
water, oil, grease, heat and cold have no injurious effect on it. 
It will not warp, split, splinter or burn readily, and for that 
reason provides greater safety in case of accident. 


And, being furnished in several wood and fancy designs and 
in plain colors, it provides the designer with a material for 
making a cabin job attractive and desirable. 


Micarta aviation products also include self-lubricating and 
ball-bearing control-wire pulleys, fairleads and hinge bearings. 
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Service, prompt and efficient, by a coast-to-coast chain of well- equipped shops 














Westinghouse 
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TUNE IN THE WESTINGHOUSE SALUTE OVER. THE N. B. C. NATION-WIDE NETWORK EVERY TUESDAY EVENINC. 
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SIOUX PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILLS 


—for 
On Sioux precision 
Bench ; 
Drill Stand 


Sioux Drills 
made-in 
3/4 — 5/8, 
1/2 —5/16 
and 1/4 in. 
Heavy Duty. 
Also 1/2 in. 
and 1/4 in. 
Standard. 
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Big 


“OxweLDING— 
Short Cut 
“to Production 
Economy 











A ARES 


FO automobiles and aircraft, for giant pressure 
tanks and tiny radio tube’ filaments, through- 


out the whole range of the metal working indus- 





tries, oxy-acetylene welding is being adapted 
to production processes. 

More efficient products, more quickly made— 
reduction in unit production costs and capital 
expenditure for equipment—these are some of 
the many outstanding advantages that are 
obtained through the use of oxwelding. 

Our service or development engineers can 
help you to apply oxwelding profitably to your 


production work. 


THE tiINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY, THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, INC., 
3 OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY, UNION CARBIDE SALES: COMPANY, 


"Units of UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


General Offices ........ New York UCC Sales Offices . . . . Im the Principal Cities 








{Blind plantis,... 48. Prest-O-Lite plants ...174 Oxygen Warehousé-stocks:. ... 1§6Acetylene. Warehause: stacks 
‘, 4 42 Apparatus Warehouse stocks . .. 245 Union Cagiide Warehouse stocks. 
‘ ; 
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Here is positive proof 
that Parks-trained men 
are in pe nt demand 






PATRONS ARE REQUESTED TO FAVOR THE COMPANY BY CRITICISM AND SUGGESTION CONCERSYNG ITS SERVICE 


_UN ION = 






Case oF Stavics 
nm is Py, 1 8 fulleae 
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id day letter, and tbe time of receipt @ 





A2 64 NL=TDS BURBANK CALIF APR 21 
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"a 
: 
ALWAYS MAINTAINING LOCKHEEDS HIGH STANDARD QUALITY 
PRODUCTION WE HAVE EMPLOYED ONLY.-PROVEN SEASONED 
MECHANICS STOP HOWEVER AFTER EXHAUSTIVE STUDY AND 
OBSERVATION. YOUR SYSTEM COMPLETEINSTRUCTIQN AND 
PERSONNEL OF STUDENT BODY POSITIVE LOCKHEED: CAN ABSORB 
SOME OUTSTANDING STUDENTS TO MUTUAL ADVANTAGE STOP 
AMAZED AND GRATIFIED COMPLETENESS AND THOROUGHNESS 
CURRICULUM OFFERED STUDENT BODY STOP THIS YOUR AUTHORITY 
OFFER EMPLOYMENT UPON ARRIVAL BURBANK. FOUR STUDENTS YOUR 
SELECTIONS 





OLIVER L PARKS= 
















LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
CARL B SQUIER. . 







(Above) Facsimile of telegram par 
received from Mr. Carl B. Squier, 
General Manager, Lockheed Air- 


craft Corporation. 


(eft) Student and instructor repair- 
ing a Wright Whirlwind engine at 
Parks Air College. 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE 


DIVISION OF DETROIT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
683 Parks Airport 


EAST ST. LOUIS y¥ ILLINOIS 

















VERY young man who is interested in 

aviation as a life work should read 
carefully the telegram reproduced on 
this page. 

The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation is 
only one of the many concerns ‘in the 
aviation industry which recognize the 
supremacy of Parks training and are 
anxious to give profitable employment to 
Parks graduates. 

Remember this when considering a 
school for your own training, either as a 
pilot or an airplane and engine mechanic. 
The recommendation of your school at 
graduation means everything to you in 
getting a good job, And a recommendation 
from. Parks will open doors to you which 
might otherwise be closed—because Parks 
has an international reputation for giving 
the most complete, thorough, sincere train- 
ing obtainable anywhere. 

The stamp of approval of Parks will 
mark-you as a capable, trustworthy, 
thoroughly trained pilot or mechanic. It 
will help you to step immediately into a 
place in the most fascinating of all busi- 
nesses. Remember, your recommendation 
is only as valuable as the character and 
prestige of the institution from which 
you graduate. 

Remember, too, that no business or 
profession offers you such opportunities 
as aviation. The ae Bp thing is the 
right training at the school, When you 
know all the facts, we know you will 
select Parks as your training school. Send 
the coupon for full details today. 


- Parks Air College was one of the first to be licensed by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce as a fully accredited transport school 








PARKS AIR COLLEGE, 
683 Parks Airport, East St. Louis, Ill. 
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Only Goodyear can give your planes 


and Goodyear Airvhecl have certainly ben =A RWHEEL 
a success. 


Their success is due, first of all, to the careful A Kk K 4 Y 9 
engineering which went into their develop- » 


ment, and to the months of testing, under every 
type of flying condition, which preceded their 
introduction. 






































You cannot get the benefits of such experience 
in any other “low pressure” tire. 

Airwheels operate at pressures as low as 5 
pounds. Even on ships weighing 20,000 
pounds, a pressure of 13 pounds is enough. 


You cannot get such protection as Airwheels 
give to forced landings on plowed fields, mud 
or sand, unless you get tires which have equally 
great air volume. Mere balloon tires cannot 
approach Airwheels in safety. 


‘Airwheels are mounted on special hubs, with 
patented internal brakes, self-centering. These 
hubs had to be engineered and developed to 
make the tremendous air volume of Airwheels 
possible, and they provide the surest, safest 
braking operation known to aviation. 


You cannot get these special Goodyear pat- 
ented hubs and brakes except with Airwheels. 


If you are interested in the protection which 
these great, soft, rolling cushions of rubber can 
give to your ship—in forced landings, cross- 
wind and down-wind landings, and take-offs and 
ground loops—remember that only Goodyear 
can give your planes Airwheel safety. 


Before you undertake the cost of redesigning 
ships for different tire equipment, be sure the 
new equipment you select is right. Goodyear 
invites competitive demonstration. On a Good- 
year ship, Airwheels will show you what they 


can do. 


For information or engineering assistance in 
equipping your future ships, write Aeronau- 
tics Department, Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or 
Los Angeles, California. 





EVERYTHING IN RUBBER FOR THE AIRPLANE 
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Good Going, Boeing! [~ scurpur: 
: , Westbound _ CHICAGO Eastbound 
wcago to West Coast. Beddow SAN PRANCISCD Seth 
8:00A.M. Lv.Chicago Ar. 6:00 P.M. 
Lv. Iowa City 9 6:00 P. M. 
F - ° » . :15A.M. Lv. Cedar i » & .M. 
Inauguration in May of Boeing System's tri-motored Ae ici. | ane 
. ‘ 1:00 P.M. Lv.Omaha Ar. 12:40 P. M. 
passenger transport service between Chicago and San 1:30 P.M. Ly-Lincola Ar. 
Francisco turned a new page in aviation history. The 2000- 2:45 P.M. Lv.North Place Ar. 

5 . . R . 5:00 P. M. Lv. Cheyenne Ar. 7:30A.M. 
mile, all-air route is the longest regularly operated air line 9:30PM. Ar.SaltLakeCity Lv. 4:00A.M. 
in the world. 9:00 P.M. Lv.SaltLakeCity Ar. 2:30A.M. 

. . c ‘ 1:30A.M. Lv. Reno Ar. 10:00 P. M. 

Featuring the service is a fleet of Model 80-A, eighteen- 2:30A.M. Lv.Sacramento Ar. 8:50 P. M. 

: 2 . 4:30 A.M.» Ar. Oakland—SanF. Lv. 8:00 P. M. 
passenger planes with sound-proof commodious cabins, 
For schedules and tariffs write 


radio telephone, and night flying equipment. The planes 


AVIATION 


The route is flown by Boeing pilots, each of whom bas bad from 3000 to 9000 hours in the air. Each plane carries two pilots 

















carrying both passengers and mail, operate 


on daily 20-hour schedules between San 
Francisco and Chicago. Passengers change 
planes only once during the entire trip. 

In keeping with Boeing Air Transport’s 
policy of choosing superior planes, superior 
pilots and superior products for its service, 
Boeing is using Phillips ‘77’ Aviation Gaso- 
line on its Salt Lake City-Chicago division. 
Phillips is proud to have a part in this out 
standing Boeing service. 





- Boeing Model 80-A, used in 
Chicago-San Francisco service 


Boeing Air Transport, Seattle, Washington 





Phillips Petroleum Company 
asian Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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Jig around which is built the strong steel framework of the Stinson fuse- 
lage. This fuselage is welded practically as a unit of great strength. 





In this modern shop, a part of the Stinson plant, the small metal parts 
are made and finished with micrometer accuracy. 


™ 
: 





Part of the metal working department, where the gas tank, cabin panels, 
doors, cowling and sheathing are produced. 





Here Stinson wings are carefully built by hand. Stages show from begin- 
ning to point of covering and assembling. 


4-Pass.— 225 H. P. Wright—$8,495 








STINSON 


210 H. P. LYCOMING 
A Place Cabin Plane 


O77 2 


with Electric Self Starter 






a 


ORR rian 


EASIER TO COMPETE WITH 
THAN AGAINST 


There is nothing on the market that compares 
with this Stinson plane in value and price. There 
is no reason for paying more’for less. National 
advertising is making the general public conscious 
of the foregoing two facts. The result is an un- 
precedented demand at the Stinson factories. 
Not only does Stinson'dominate the market with 
the greatest value, but Stinson is creating con- 
sumer demand through its national advertising. 
Thousands of new buyers realize now for the first 
time that there is.a plane which they can easily 
learn to fly, and can operate with comfort, safety, 
and economy. Back of Stinson’s present program 
is a farsighted policy, financial strength, manu- 
facturing resources and production methods that 
constitute a solid foundation insuring perma- 
nency. Stinson will continue to grow.-Its leader- 
ship is assured. Those who have-the Stinson 
franchise will share in this soécess and profit. 


* 
en? 


Stinson Aircraft Corporation, Wayne, Michigan 
Division Cord Corporation 


4-Pass.—225 H, P. Packard Diesel—$8,995 
300 H. P. Wasp—$10,695 - 6-Pass.—300 H. P. Wright—$10,995 - 300 H. P. Wasp—$11,195 - 8 Pass.—425 H.P. Wasp—$15,995 
Stinson Airliner —10-Pass. Tri-Motored Transport—$23,900 - 


DEALER franchise still open for right men in some localities 


4-Pass. —300 H. P. Wright—$10,495 


Prices F. O. F. Wayné, Mich. Equipment other than standard, extra 
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Of Course, 


its windows won't shatter! 





HIS 18-passenger Fokker F-32, the largest, most luxurious private 
plane ever designed, is equipped with an eye to-complete safety, as 







comet ing. cee dns luxurious Fokker ey well as comfort. That is why every window in its five rooms is of Duplate 


> Pe —the brilliant, clear plate glass that is proof against shattering. 


DUPLATE—Fine plate glass. Lamin- these glasses—samples, too, if. you wish. 
i Learn about our bent laminated glass for 


yy thickness %. in. Weight per sq. ft. 

oz. 

DUOLITE— Flat-drawn sheet glass cock-pit windshields. Obtainable through 
ee oo ul any of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s 
AEROLITE—Thinnest laminated R 


Whatever your requirements in laminated glass may be, the Duplate 
Corporation has a non-shatter glass to meet them. Three types—each 
laminated by the special Creighton. process—offering a range of thick- 
nesses and weights. Let us furnish you with complete information about 








Warehouses—there’s a convenient one lo- 
nieanacen”** C OR P 


A T I O N cated in every leading city. 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Map showing airports and 
Pennzoil distributing centers 





COURTESY OF 
AVIATION 


WHEREVER YOU LAND 
you can depend on the uniform quality of 


PENNZOIL 


“THE BEST 
Have you wondered why the performance of 
your motor seems to vary—why it is so much 
smoother and more responsive at one time 
than at another? Perhaps it is because you 
have varied the oil without knowing it. 


This cannot happen when you use Pennzoil. 
Grade for grade, Pennzozl is always uniform, 
no matter in what part of the country you 
buy it. It is made from 100% pure Pennsyl- 
vania crude—nothing else. And it is refined 
only by the famous Pennzoil process in the 
refineries of the Pennzoil Company— 
largest organization in the world operating 
exclusively on Pennsylvania crude. Thus, 
every drop of Pennzoil has the same purity, 
the same rich consistency and 
the same power to resist heat. 





No wonder that good oper- 
ators everywhere call Pennzoil 


PERMIT NO. 2— PENNSYLVANIA 
GRADE CRUDE OIL ASS’N 





MOTOR OtL 


IN THE WORLD” 

“the best motor oil in the world.” No won- 
der America’s greatest passenger lines specify 
Pennzoil for every plane. Pennzoil means 
economy— it lasts at least twice as long 
as ordinary oils. And what is most impor- 
tant, it is a scientifically perfect lubricant for 
airplane motors. Therefore it means safety 


—peace of mind. 
Try Pennzoil—and you'll never be satisfied 
with just “oil” again! 


THE PENNZOIL COMPANY 
Executive Offices and Re : Oil City, Pa. 


Division Offices: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 





HIGHEST QUALITY PENNSYLVANIA OIL 
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Ho per... World’s 


Endurance Record 


~ TL HE Oriainal ST. LOUIS 


ROBIN now owned by 
4 GULF REFINING COMPANY 


All planes in this eh, ° é 
canada.” exhibiting with the Curtiss- 


snes 120 Wright Aerial Exhibition. 
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GULF REFINING COMPANY 
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Leaders in AVIATION 
Demand the Thoroughness 


of VON HOFFMANN Training 









That is the Reason. 
VON HOFFMANN 
Graduates are Filling 


Responsible Positions 


Von Hoffmann graduates, busy today at 
many flying fields and factories are making 
good. Aviation needs capable men, care- 
fully developed, thoroughly trained. The 
call is not for more men but for better men. 


That is the reason Von Hoffmann courses 
go beyond Government requirements. Each 
man receives simple, clear instruction, in- 
tensively given on the most modem type 
equipment. Employers know that the finest 
type of pilots and mechanics are trained 
here by methods which have attained world- 


wide fame. 


A Government Rated School located on a 
$2,000,000 airport . . . modem concrete 
hangars and classrooms . . . a fleet of Gov- 
ernment Approved planes, various late 
types, open and cabin . . . comfortable 
living quarters with all modern conveniences. 
Our liberal time payment plan makes it 
possible for you to pay helf your tuition 
after you have finished your instruction. 
Make your start in aviation TODAY... 
mail the coupon NOW! 















~ 


SSS SISA NG 
Every flight instructor at the 
School of Von Hoffmann is 
a transport pilot and each 
and every instructor has been 
rigidly examined and licensed 
by the Department of Com- 
merce to instruct students in 
conformity with Government 
License regulations. 
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VON HOFFMANN AIRCRAFT SCHOOL, 
1730 Lambert-St. Louis Airport, 


VON HOFFMANN AIRCRAFT SCHOOL fenetnniinsedsbmenesiissiredgbiccagtiidapasaaatadinkguenichatainitigienskibible 
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Socony Aviation Gasoline is used to refuel this Wright-powered Bellanca plane at the Long Island yeas, ed 


Aviation Country Club. This club is noteworthy among country clubs of the world in that it 
is devoted exclusively to flying as a sport and has its own clubhouse, hangar, and flying field. 


She’s off with the first spin 


s the prop once, and your engine takes hold 


—with Socony Aviation Gasoline. No sputter- 












ing as you “rev” her up. Then, when you give her 
the gun, the smooth, steady power in Socony is 
apparent from the start. 

Just try this fuel. Then you'll know why it is 
so popular with pilots in New York and New 
England—why Socony Aviation Gasoline is 
“official” at so many airports. And for complete 
flying satisfaction and reliability, use Socony. Air- 


craft Oil. 


SOCONY 


Aviation Gasoline Aircraft Oil 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Confidence in the take-off... 











FAIRCHILD KR-21 A.T.C. 215. Two place. 
PERFORMANCE 
Top speed, 113 m.p.h. Climb, 775 ft. p.m. Pisposable load, 885 lbs. 
SPECIFICATIONS 


KR-21 TRAINER. $4,125, flyaway Farmingdale. 
Kinner 100 hp. engine and wood propeller. Oleo landing gear. Bendix brakes 
may be installed at slight additional cost. Air wheels with brakes also obtain- 
able at slight extra cost. Complete equipment: altimeter, gasoline gauge, 
booster magneto, tachometer, oil pressure and temperature gauges, dual 
controls, engine cover, tools, fire extinguisher, first-aid kit, engine instruction 
book, logbook, celluloid inspection windows at all control bearing points, 
detaching pan. 

KR-21 SPORTSTER. $4,375 flyaway Farmingdale. 
Same equipment as the Trainer, plus upholstery, extra oil pressure gauge, com- 
pass, airspeed indicator, propeller spinner and cockpit covers. 


FAIRCHILD KR-34 A.T.C. 162. Three place. 


PERFORMANCE 
Top speed, 123 m.p.h. Climb, 800 ft. p.m. Disposable load, 885 Ibs. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Wright J-6, 165 hp. engine and metal propeller. Oleo landing gear. Bendix 
brakes may be installed at slight additional cost. Air 

wheels with brakes also obtainable at slight extra cost. 7 
Note really complete equipment: airspeed indicator, altim- 
eter, compass, dash gasoline gauge, booster. magneto, 
tachometer, dual controls, brakes, oil pressure and tem- 
perature gauges, cockpit covers, engine cover, logbook, 
tools, first-aid kit, fire extinguisher, engine instruction 
book, wired for navigation lights. This plane can also 
be had with 165 hp. Comet engine, which alters perform- 
ance slightly and increases disposable load and economy. 
Price, with either engine, $6,575 flyaway Farmingdale. 





HERE is one thrill that is utterly 

unjustified in flying, and that is the 
excitement that rises as the ship takes oft 
and approaches the inevitable obstruc- 
tions at the edge of the field. Fairchild 
has abolished that thrill by giving its 
KR Biplanes unusual climbing abilities 
of 775 and 800 feet per minute. You can 
get off small fields with confidence that 
the ship will respond to the demands 
you make of it. 


Among those demands is ability to 
withstand the occasional hard landing 
such as any pilot makes once in a while. 
Oleo landing gear, standard on all KR 
ships, is an additional help in landing. 
Fairchild KR _ Biplanes have extra 
strength, due to the use of the most rigid 
specifications. Welds are in shear, not 
tension. Chrome molybdenum steel is 
liberally used for its combination of 
strength with lightness; the structure, 
strong though it is, is not heavy, and 
disposable loads are high. 


You pay no more for Fairchild wider 
margins of performance. These ships 
ure indeed ideal for the average pilot 
and his pocketbook. An illustrated 
booklet giving full information will be 
sent on request. 


FAIRCHILD AIRPLANE 
MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Farmingdale, Long Island, New York 


Plants: Farmingdale, N. Y.; Hagerstown, Md.; 
Longueuil, P.Q., Canada 
Export Offices: 122 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Division of The Aviation Corporation 


FAIRCHILD 
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Felix Steinle, manager of operations for National Park Airways, Inc., out Salt Lake way, says their Stearman 
C3MB mail planes, vigorously pushed on steady schedules, are great ships. He says it with flying cost 


figures. We're so sure it's a universal appeal — economy — we've framed Mr. Steinle’s story, and here it is: 


OPERATING PERIOD, JANUARY Ist TO APRIL 30th, INCLUSIVE 





TIME FLOWN — HR. MIN. MILES FLOWN GALS. GAS PER HR. QTS. Oil PER HR. GALS. GAS PER MILE 


Jon. % 17 9,480 11.6 1.06 120 
Feb. 38 13,385 12.2 92 125 
Mar. 02 18,362 12.0 | | 126 
Apr. 05 9,936 
























192 
102 














51,163 1g 1.01 123 









530:02 

















Note! Mail operators would do well to investigate the adaptability of the Junior Speedmail to the problems imposed by the Watres 
bill. For — flying reason . . . STEARMAN ... . Junior Speedmail 300 H. P. and 400 H. P. . . Business Speedster 225 H. P. 


STEARMAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY, WICHITA, KANSAS —_o _———— 


Division of United Aircraft and Transport Corporation 
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ROTARY DRILLS and GRINDERS 


Two Types of Portable Tools That Meet the 
Production Requirements of the 
Aviation Industry 















Thor Rotary Drill at 
work in the plant of 
a large manufacturer 
of aeroplanes. Note 
its small, compact 
size. 









We ew ete 












These grinders can 
be supplied with 
chuck or collet for 
all standard emery 
pencils, sticks, cones, 
etc., now used with 
fiexible shaft equip- 
ment. 






‘Thor Rotary Air Drills, midget type, are 
the smallest air drills made. Their weight, 
size and speed have made them extremely 
popular. The absolute absence of vibration 
in these small tools prevents undue break- 
ing of the smallest drills. Made in two sizes 
—No. 01 has a speed of 3,000 R.P.M. 
Drilling capacity is % in. No. 02 has a 
4 speed of 2,000 R.P.M. Drilling capacity is 
ss yy in. Weight is 334 Ibs. Length overall is 
9)f in. 


Thor Rotary Air Grinders match the drills in size 3 Ibs. Carries a 2% in. elastic bonded wheel. 
and weight. They are exceptionally speedy and These tools, being designed on the rotary prin- 
can be used for delicate grinding. Madeintwosizes ciple, give remarkable performance and reduce 
—wNo. 00 has a speed of 28,000 R.P.M. and weighs air consumption and upkeep costs. Send for 
34 lbs. Carries a,1)4 in. elastic bonded wheel. circular PR-109 which illustrates and describes 
No. 0 has a speed of 14,000 R.P.M. and weighs the complete line of Thor Rotary Air Tools. 


INDEPENDENT 
nS OSes oe FOO? Co. 


cNew ork, RB <sscccs TO OLMAKERS 
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Thompson Valves 


from Famous Cylinders 






Unretouched photograph of two of the 
St. Louis Robin’s 12 Thompson Valves 
after 420 hours of continuous flying. 


(This advertisement is one of a series 
showing Thompson Valves from some of 
the historic aero motors that used them 
in setting new world’s endurance records) 


... from the 


“St. Louis Robin” 


HEN the St. Louis Robin exceeded the 
Angeleno’s endurance flight by 174 
hours, Thompson Valves once again van- 
quished their own previous world’s record. 
For, both of these famous ships relied on 
Thompson Valves to bring them through the 
long grind. 


And even after the grueling service of 420 
hours in continuous operation, the Thompson 


Valves in the St. Louis Robin were in perfect 


condition. Two of them, removed shortly after 
the flight, are illustrated on this page. Their 
condition is typical of all twelve that flew 
with this ship. 


Repeated practical demonstrations of ex- 
ceptional stamina such as this explain why 
Thompson Valves are used today in 95 per 
cent of all American aero motors. 


THOMPSON PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Factories: CLEVELAND and DETROIT dp 


Thompson 
Valves 
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Roomy three-place plane (pilot 
and 2 passengers). Forward 
cockpit equipped with Dual 
Controls. Full complement of 
instruments. Ample baggage 
space. Top speed 145 m. p. h., 
cruising speed 120 m. p.h. Wright 
Whirlwind J~4 225 h. p. engine. 


Price fly-away factory $8,000 








There’s a proud ring in the voice of a 
Pitcairn owner when ships and flying 


performance are the topic. 


Sistership to the Pitcairn Mailwing, 
veteran airmail craft, the Sport Mail- 
wing inherits those basic qualities which 
are essentiai in airmail carrying. Those 
qualities are first, utter Dependability, 
day and night, regardless of weather 
conditions; and second, Stability inher- 
ent in the ship—to a degree far above 


the average. 


Mailwings have earned for Pitcairn the 
enviable record of six million air miles 
of scheduled night flying —and today 
they fly on twelve different airmail lines 
in the United States and Canada, more 
than 10,000 miles each day, in mail 


service alone! 
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Meeting tests such as those as a mat- 
ter of routine, becomes possible only 
in.a ship that was never built to a price 
—a ship whose amazing performance 
is the result of utmost precision in the 
making of every single part and infinite 
care in every detail of workmanship. 
Let an experienced airmail pilot tell 
you why he would rather take off in a 
Pitcairn than any other ship in the field. 


Such is the inheritance of the Pitcairn 
Sport Mailwing. Keen beauty of line, 
and complete comfort add of course to 
the pleasure of owning and flying a 
Pitcairn—whether you use it to speed 
the expansion of your business, or 
whether you fly it for the most stirring 
sport on earth. 


Pitcairn Aircraft, Incorporated, 
Pitcairn Field, Willow Grove, Pa. 


PITCAIRN 





SPORT .-.+> +. BUSINESS -+-+--s ATR MATL 


































ONCE SKEPTICS . 
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NOW . 


FAST FRIENDS with the D.H. MOTH 





HEY took the trim lines of the 

Moth for lightness. They 
thought that small garage-size 
planes belonged in army ma- 
neuvers. Good pilots and stern 
critics they were—but they 
had never flown the Moth. To 
acquaint them with the facts, 
Earl R. Southee, manager of 
the Curtiss-Wright air-base at 
Columbia, S. C., who flies a Moth by preference, 
took a 3000-mile, one-man good-will tour. 

The tour through six middle-western states, with 
stops at many airports, was packed with experi- 
ence that only a Moth and its pilot can meet with 
tranquility. Line squalls, rain and fog were met and 
disregarded. Nightfall and unpromising ground 
brought about a landing in a tiny field and—with 
wing-slots functioning perfectly—a thirty-foot roll 
to a stop. Over Cleveland, lack of fuel caused 
another forced landing in a 
school yard. But, as Southee 
comments,“ Why worry about 
fuel when you can land a 
Moth on a dime and take off 
from the same dime?” 


Earl R. Southee, famous pilot, 
flys the Moth—by preference 








At every airport, well-known 
pilots were given an oppor- 
tunity to fly the Moth. Doubt- 
ful regard became unqualified 
enthusiasm, five-minute hops 
lengthened to half-hour fights 
—just from sheer joy of hand- 
ling the Moth. Its performance 
was praised again and again. 
The Moth made fast friends 
with all who laid hands on its controls. 

For training schools, the Moth is ideal. It has light- 
ship maneuverability with heavy-ship sturdiness. Its 
Handley-Page slotted wings make it practically im- 
possible to spin. Its DeHaviland harmonized con- 
trol surfaces give instant response. Its heavy under- 
carriage absorbs the hardest shocks of student 
landings. These qualities together with amazingly 
low-operating cost make the Moth, Wright Gipsy 
powered, the choice of leading flying schools. 


Full details of the Moth and its performance 
are yours for the asking. Address, Dept. M-73 


Sales Division 


CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
27 West 57th Street, New York 
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Second Thoughts on Air Mail Certificates 


HE WATRES BILL is law. We thought some 

of its provisions bad and others unnecessary, but 
opinions of its merit are redundant now. It is with us, 
and everyone will join in hoping for its successful 
operation. 

The statute is with us. So are the regulations of the 
Postmaster General, but unlike the statute those are flex- 
ible and subject to administrative modification. Adjust- 
ment will no doubt be necessary. The wisest body of 
men that ever lived, completely freed from the influence 
of every selfish consideration and seeking merely abstract 
perfection, could not hope to produce an ideal body of 
rules for the application of such a measure at the first 
try. It is still wholly in order to examine the regula- 
tions and to criticise them, and the freest possible dis- 
cussion should be welcomed by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment as of definite service in making plans for the future. 

The table of unit compensation represents a comprom- 
ise between two extremes. One possibility would have 
been the establishment of a perfectly flat rate for a fixed 
load on each trip. That would have had no virtue except 
simplicity and would have been clearly inequitable. 
At the opposite pole would have been the assignment, 
by a board of pilots, engineers, and other presumed ex- 
perts, of a rating of average inherent difficulty for each 
route. While the theoretical ideal would obviously have 
been most nearly attained that way, and we cannot help 
regretting that the course of individual consideration of 
individual routes was not given a trial, the practical 
difficulties are not to be blinked. Any conceivable scheme 
of rating would leave at least a few contractors with a 
real or imagined grievance, and anguished cries of fa- 
voritism would fill the air of Washington. The inter- 
mediate course of setting up a few general classifications 
is probably the most expedient, even though it is ob- 


viously difficult and discriminatory to draw a sharp line 
between mountain and non-mountain, or fog and non- 
fog, flying, and obviously inaccurate to group all moun- 
tains together as operational problems. 

The most unfortunate feature of the rules as drawn is 
the offering of a bonus for multi-engined planes. If 
the multi-engined machine is to survive it ought to do 
so on its merits, and without forced stimulus. There is 
still a distinct diversity of opinion about the universal 
advantage of a multiplicity of power plants. We happen 
to believe in the three-engined plane ourselves, but we 
have no delusion that that opinion is a unanimous one. 
The bonus feature will be especially disastrous if great 
care is not taken so to define a multi-engined machine as 
to make sure that it can operate with any one engine dead 
anywhere along its route. Putting that aside, however, 
writing any such technical features into the regulations 
is bad in principle. To try to control the design of air- 
planes by making the subvention that they receive depend 
on their design characteristics is to hazard a repetition 
of French experience of thirty years ago, when a badly 
drawn ship subsidy arrangement had the curious effect 
of encouraging a return from steam vessels to those 
driven by sails. In this case the Post Office Department 
may be encouraging a desirable feature, but there is no 
monopoly of technical wisdom anywhere and the next 
design characteristic that it is elected to subsidize might 
easily prove a very unfortunate one. 

The regulations invite not only criticism but interpre- 
tation. They are sufficiently complex so that their real 
meaning and effect does not immediately proclaim itself, 
especially in respect of the combined carriage of pas- 
sengers and mail. 

A subsidy for passenger transport is provided, as was 
the intention when the bill was introduced. For the 
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lines that now carry no mail and get a certificate for the 
minimum amount of 200 Ib., the assistance received 
will be very substantial, amounting to about $5.00 per 
ton mile for mail carried, or on the average about 
six cents per passenger mile, based on the full passenger 
capacity of the plane. For the present mail carrier, on 
the other hand, the unit sums involved are trivial. An 
operator now having an air mail contract and receiving 
a certificate covering the maximum space reservation 
permitted under the law, will be given extra payment 
for providing passenger accommodation at an aver- 
age rate of about one half a cent per mile per pas- 
senger seat offered. The bonus will cover scarce eight 
per cent of the additional operating costs involved. 
We very much doubt the effectiveness of the proposed 
compensation in inducing the carrying of passengers on 
mail planes for any operators who would not have done 
it in any event, and if the measure were to have any 
such effect, we should greatly regret it. It is still true 
on many routes that passenger and mail transport can 
best be kept separate. The offering by the Post Office 
Department of any very vigorous stimulus to combine 
the two in the same plane would be very unfortunate. 


M 


Pity the Poor Department of Commerce! 


HATEVER may be thought of Senator Brat- 
ton’s knowledge of aviation or his general good 
judgment, he deserves the highest rating on _persist- 
ence. When he conceived the plan of requiring the 
Department of Commerce to make public all the facts 
pertaining to all aviation accidents he attracted but little 
sympathy from his colleagues and less from the general 
public. The arguments in favor of publicity as a general 
policy under present conditions, and especially of retro- 
active publicity, were scanty. The arguments against it 
were abundant and numerous. During the six months 
that have passed since the Senator from New Mexico 
introduced his resolution, the Senate as a whole has con- 
tinued inert. None the less, the measure has drifted to 
victory, aided by the very inertia and by the thesis, upon 
which the Senatorial action seems often to be formu- 
lated, that it never does any harm to investigate anything. 
The Bratton resolution in its final form was almost 
unanimously opposed by those combining a regard for 
the welfare of the traveling public with a knowledge of 
aviation and the conditions under which air transport is 
conducted. The two things are quite compatible, not- 
withstanding Senator Bratton’s apparent assumption in 
some of his speeches that the interest of aviation and 
the interest of the American people are two quite dis- 
tinct and conflicting affairs, and that the aviation en- 
thusiast is naturally indifferent to death and disaster. 
The general principle of accident publicity was not 
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involved. There is much on both sides of that question 
and a great deal in favor of at least releasing certain 
facts,—the length of the pilot’s experience and the type 
of license that he held, the type of machine and engine 
and their technical history, the field conditions, and so 
on,—without making public speculation or interpretation. 
There was nothing in favor of the backward-looking in- 
quisition that has now been imposed upon the Aeronau- 
tics Branch, involving as it does the publication of con- 
clusions drawn from testimony received under the im- 
plied pledge of confidence and the public pillorying of 
men who have nevet received notice that they were to 
be made defendants or been given opportunity to call 
witnesses and make argument in their own behalf. 

New duties are constantly being imposed upon the 
Department of Commerce, and they must be provided 
with new means for accomplishing them. The Bureau 
of the Budget, making its allocations for the Aeronautics 
Branch, will have to face not only a steady increase in 
the magnitude of the Branch’s normal and original ac- 
tivities but also an assumption of new and varied respon- 
sibilities. The work of investigating every future acci- 
dent in such detail as the preparation of a public report 
with allocation of responsibility demands will enormously 
increase the burden now carried. Re-organization of 
some sort will be needed to meet a new problem, and it 
is to be hoped that Congress will at least be liberal in 
providing funds for undertaking the task that the Senate 


MH 


Bringing the New Idea to the Old Shop 


has imposed. 


N THE present metamorphosis of the aircraft in- 

dustry there frequently crops forth a pessimistic 
thought which has no foundation in fact. There is vain 
fear for the stifling of pioneering development in avia-— 
tion. On the premise that the aggregate available manu- 
facturing facilities of the industry far exceed the imme- 
diate demand for planes, there is a school of thought 
that sees in that situation a ban on new inventive devel- 
opments in aviation. The launching of a new factory 
or plant to develop any really novel or untried type of 
design would be unwise they say, if not impracticable, 
at this time. Save for the doubtful possibility of selling 
an embryonic thought to an established manufacturer at 
the necessarily sacrificial price of an undemonstrated 
idea, they banish to the realm of abandoned ideas the 
pioneering thought of the new school of engineers and 
inventors that the industry has attracted to itself. 

Yet the present situation viewed correctly and clearly, 
presents the greatest opportunity for a man with an idea 
that the industry has ever offered. It is no longer neces- 
sary to go through the pains of endeavoring to attract 
capital to finance a new plant, to compete with established 
production industry for personnel and materials, and to 
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suffer all the delays, setbacks and disappointments of 
such a comprehensive undertaking. The task of devel- 
oping a new idea has been vastly simplified. 

No longer need the inventor or technical pioneer include 
in his makeup all the qualities of promoter, financier, 
building constructor and factory manager. For a com- 
paratively trifling sum he can literally hire that part of 
an established aircraft organization necessary to deveolp 
his idea—by merely engineering his job and placing the 


actual construction with one of the present airplane - 


manufacturing plants on contract. He may go even one 
step further, and sub-contract his job to different units 
or specialists—engineering detail to one specializing or- 
ganization, fuselage fabrication to another, wing con- 
struction to a third, and so on, dependent upon the 
nature of his idea and his own individual desires. Not 
only is this feasible in theory, but a responsive and 
cooperative reception awaits it in fact. Companies which 
would have found it impossible to touch second-hand 
experimental work a year ago are quite in a position to 
assist in new development. The gates are literally down 
for inventive genius—never before and perhaps never 
again will it be so easy and inexpensive to develop and 
demonstrate a new idea in aviation. The present oppor- 
tunities for sub-contracting development work on new 
ideas provide a resplendent silver lining to current storm- 


clouds. 
MV 


Giant Air planes 


O YOU KNOW where there is an airplane with 
inadequate performance? A machine with a ra- 
dius of action smaller than is necessary for its work? 
An air line that fails to make profit on the carriage of 
passengers? The solution to all such problems, we are 
perennially assurred, is easy. Double the span and quad- 
ruple the weight of the plane and all will be well. Where 
a small plane fails a large one will bring assured success, 
if only it be made large enough. So runs the argument. 
There has been little in past experience to provide 
backing for so roseate a view of the inherent effects of 
increasing size. There is little in theory to support it. 
It reposes in part upon instinct, in part upon a longing 
that rises superior to all past rebuffs. The idea of a huge 
machine is appealing, confidence-inspiring. Therefore, 
the huge machine must succeed magnificently. It must 
sweep the field and accomplish miracles, even though in 
defiance both of history and of theory. Elephantiasis 
is an ailment that can afflict machinery as well as human 
beings. 

Unfortunately, we face the ultimate necessity of mak- 
ing our aspirations square with the facts. Look back 
over the long line of giant planes that have been com- 
plete failures, that have been partial successes, and that 
have been satisfactory flying machines but in no way 
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extraordinary in performance. Look at the Barling 
Bomber, the Tarrant Triplane, the Richard-Penhoet Fly- 
ing Boat, the super-sized Capronis, the German wartime 
giants, the NC boats, and a host of others, down to the 
Do-X, the F-32, and the largest and newest Junkers. 
Some, especially among the recent productions, have been 
excellent of their kind and are giving excellent results in 
almost daily trial, but hardly a single machine of abnor- 
mally large size has shown itself really remarkable by 
the standard of its time in speed, range, or economy. Not 
one holds, or has held in any recent time, a world’s rec- 
ord for anything except weight-lifting. 

Two years ago, when the fact that the Do-X was 
under construction began to be a matter of public knowl- 
edge, that craft became the subject of a host of confident 
proclamations that commercial trans-Atlantic operation 
was at hand. In due course the plane was completed, 
arid proved to have very interesting and valuable quali- 
ties, but the ability to cross the Atlantic without stop and 
carrying a commercial load was not among them. The 
radius of action, in fact, appears to correspond closely 
to the normal attainment of flying boats of much smaller 
size. Now the optimistic prophets, recovering from 
their shock, are beginning to make themselves heard once 
more, declaring that the only thing wrong with the 
Dornier was that it was not big enough, and they are 
pinning their faith anew to another projected German 
craft of yet more magnificent dimensions. 

Radius of action and economy alike depend on half a 
dozen simple and well understood factors—propeller effi- 
ciency, unit fuel consumption, and the like. Some of 
them favor the large machine, some the small, but in no 
case is the inherent advantage for the large machine as 
such of great importance. A detailed theoretical analysis 
made five years ago found the greatest potentialities in 
the machine of about ten thousand pounds gross weight, 
and the record of the spectacular long distance flights 
made and the duration records established since that time 
goes on the whole to confirm the calculation. 

We have no idea of belittling the giant airplane. It 
has real merits. It offers possible seaworthiness in a fly- 
ing boat, convenience and variety of interior arrangement 
in both seaplanes and landplanes, unattainable in smaller 
sizes. It can carry a larger crew and more specialized 
navigating equipment, but there is a limit to its accom- 
plishments. Increase of size is not the open sesame to 
either technical or economic problems. Within wide lim- 
its of size, and of course excluding very small machines, 
carrying capacity, power, and operating expenses vary 
in the same manner. Comfort tends to increase with 
size, handiness of maneuver to decrease, and speed and 
climb remain virtually unaffected. To ignore the merits 
of aircraft well above’the present average in size would 
be foolish. It would be more foolish still to assume that 
such machines are to sweep the field, or to suppose that 
an aircraft operator can automatically improve his posi- 
tion by adopting them. } 
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acrarr Drafting 


A Discussion of Present Practice with a Comparison to Other 
Fields and Suggestions for Simplification 


By JOHN F. HarDECKER 


Chief Draftsman 
Naval Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N THE background of every airplane, there is a 
certain amount of drafting—more or less. The fact 
that it is less is not necessarily an indication of careless- 
ness or lack of ability. Furthermore, it is not primarily 
a detriment or handicap, provided the fact is thoroughly 
understood, and the type and degree of drawing work is 
fully known to all. The query “when is a set of draw- 
ings not a set of drawings?’ may be emphatically 
answered by “when the predetermined scheme, circum- 
stances or intended production application are not 
known.” The practice of referring to all drawings not 
originating within a particular organization as “foreign 
drawings” is well put, even though these drawings may 
have been made across the street or in a neighboring 
locality—they are foreign just as long as the basic 
scheme to which they were drawn, or the production 
practice for which they were intended, are unknown. 
When it comes to drawings which are nationally 
foreign as well, the difficulties are multiplied many fold. 
The seriousness of this situation was thoroughly empha- 
sized during the World War, and more recently, when 
many American aircraft concerns endeavored to prepare 
for production on foreign designed planes. Many 
examples might be offered—one only will be cited. 
During the World War, production was planned on a 
certain British military plane. It was the British prac- 
tice in preparing drawings for sheet-metal fittings to 
give, in addition to the bent-up picture of the fitting, 
a flat pattern as well. These flat patterns were properly 
drawn to scale and dimensioned—with only one excep- 
tion, that they did not include any allowance of material 
for bends. Thoroughly understood as a practice, it is 
perfectly feasible to have the shop provide for these 
allowances, particularly since present American aero- 
nautical practice only draws the part in its bent-up 
position, and leaves the entire matter of flat patterns 
(templates) to the shop. The draftsmen who had 
retraced these British drawings “as is”. in accordance 
with instructions, knew of this condition. Major exec- 
utives who placed orders for quantity production of these 
parts in non-aeronautical organizations during the emer- 
gency did not, or knowing, did not properly appreciate 





its significance. Thousands of dollars were expended, 
and many valuable days consumed, before it was dis- 
covered that bent-up parts were too short—due to the 
failure to allow for the additional material required for 
bends. A perfectly natural error, since American flat 
patterns do include this allowance, but a costly one which 
may only be attributed to the failure to understand fully 
the production practice behind the drawing scheme. 


IMES INNUMERABLE, reputable engineering staffs 

have been damned, because other organizations, en- 
deavoring to use their drawings for manufacturing pur- 
poses, ran into all kinds of difficulties and troubles. The 
fault, in most instances, did not lay with the originating 
organization, but with the manufacturer who did not fully 
acquaint himself with the circumstances and the intent 
under which the original drawings were made. This of 
course applies to complete plane or major unit manufac- 
ture, rather than to the detail manufacture of specialty 
parts, in which case the drawings are usually adequately 
detailed for the purpose. 

It may be argued, that the solution is obvious. Full 
production drawings, putting each component part on a 
separate drawing fully detailed, will suffice in every in- 
stance. The truth of this is admitted, but before 
agreeing, it is well to examine briefly the circumstances 
surrounding aircraft production, and therefore aircraft 
drafting. 

Quantity production, as it is known in the automobile 
industry for instance, does not exist in the aircraft in- 
dustry today. Therefore the cost of such drawings, 
allocated against the reasonably anticipated production 
of a given plane model, would be prohibitive. Again, 
there is the time element—a set of full production draw- 
ings may require so great an elapsed time to prepare 
under even the most favorable conditions, that the par- 
ticular design may well be obsolescent, if not obsolete, 
when the shops are fully equipped with blueprints and 
detail manufacturing orders to proceed. Finally, avia- 
tion is in a distinctly development stage—it is not good 
judgment or sound business sense to undertake to prepare 
elaborate drawings for a yet untried design. 
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A busy aircraft drafting room. The engineering and drafting department at the Great Lakes factory 
Redrawing “foreign plans” to suit the particular pro- types of drawings accordingly, whether they be two or 
ded, duction practice of the home organization is a possible six in number. 
dis- solution, as well as revising plans prepared under one The really important point, and this is fundamental, 
)_ the system in the organization for experimental purposes, is that each aircraft organization should have logically 
| for into a more elaborate form for production drawing, is predetermined by general, but not too general, definition, 
; flat another. Both are expensive in money and time, though just what types of drawings it will utilize in its produc- 
ws they may on occasion represent perfectly logical solu- tion. Then as each design of a plane, or part of a plane, 
» ya: tions. Another solution is to provide for more flexibility is authorized for drafting work, such authorization can 
in the planning office, in that, experience has shown that directly carry sanction of the type of drawings by letter 
se a desired willingness to give and take and co-operate or symbol number. 
closely to meet existing contingencies in the shop and Only those who have had to intimately contend with 
Fibs drafting office, is often blocked by a planning office the innumerable conflicts arising between shop and draft- 
= which is adamant in insisting on compliance with the ing room when so-called “experimental” drawings are 
The only system or systems it knows. used, can fully appreciate how much this single stroke of 
ag Again, careful attention to good drafting technique logic can do towards eliminating this continual source 
fully and blueprint production may be helpful, in that many of worry and argument. No two people, no matter what 
tent difficulties which arise and are charged to the type of their background, training, or phase of activity that they 
s of drawing, are really the result of individual carelessness are fundamentally interested in, will agree on a detail 
fac- in the drafting room, and might be obviated by closer definition of what constitutes an “experimental” draw- 
ialty attention to detail, and a better appreciation of the ing. This is perfectly reasonable, for there are many 
itely inherent difficulties of pencil tracings, which are general detail ramifications of the problem, and there are really 
practice in aeronautical work. Clear heavy line pencil many classes of experimental drawings rather than just 
Full tracings, on good quality pencil tracing cloth, converted _ the one. 
stay into blueprints on a machine and on blueprint paper In addition to the benefits to the parent organization 
eds which is specifically adapted to the purpose, may miti- of all departments fully knowing from its inception just 
fore gate many of the difficulties. what type of drawing will be provided on a given job, 
man such definite determination is a distinct help to any other 
raft a however, to the fundamental premise of company which may in future deal with these plans as 
types of drawings, it is fortunate that it is not a “foreign drawings.” Such firms will immediately know 
bile question solely of full production drawings or non-full what to expect of these drawings and how they may fit 
_ production drawings. While such a circumstance might into their particular system or purpose. Too often such 
ngs. seem to simplify the problem and the necessary decision information is only disclosed through difficulties arising 
oom to be made at the inception of every drafting job, it is when the job is actually under way. 
aaa in the variation of types other than full production By a proper general executive consideration of this 
aw drawings, that the salvation of the situation lies. Such matter, departmental expediency will cease to be the 
soaging types can be rather definitely predetermined, not for all determining factor it is at present—a busy drafting room 
par classes of drafting work from building construction to wishing to make meager sketchy drawings, or one with a 
ete, printing presses, but rather for aviation specifically. It low work load ahead advocating highly detailed draw- 
and is not hoped even that a universal aviation standard of ings in order to maintain its force. 
via- types can be established, but rather that each airplane | General executives, being more familiar with policy 
‘ood manufacturing organization can study the problem in the and general plans, can better determine the type of draw- 
are light of its own peculiar needs, and establish classes or ings most suitable in terms of future plans for the 




















































































utilization of the particular design. Many more draw- 
ings can be made to an initial type which will adequately 
serve all future needs—rather than having to be modified 
or remade in type because of a lack of proper considera- 
tion at the inception of the project. 

In the particularized consideration of types of air- 
craft drawings which follows, it should be definitely 
borne in mind that these are not presented as a universal 
solution, but only to bring to attention the minute con- 
ditions which are involved. By so doing, it is hoped 
primarily to draw attention to the itemized ramifications 
of the problem, so that if such a scheme is undertaken, 
the temptation to define by mere banal generalities is 
obviated. While definitions may well be even more 
detailed than here given, it is felt these approach the 
optimum. It should also be noted that while the differ- 
ent types are referred to by name, such names are prac- 
tically meaningless in a strict technical sense, and letters 
or symbols may serve equally well for identification. 


Full Production Type 


7 DRAWINGS are listed as being of use for mass 
production, and in general, with the exception of 
aircraft engines or certain accessories, are not particu- 
larly adaptable for use at the present stage of progress 
of aviation. They, however, represent an ultimate ideal, 
and are included so that the record may be complete. 
Such type drawings include complete assembly and 
part drawings each on an individual sheet. All drawings 
should be completely detailed-and dimensioned with com- 
plete Bills of Material, part numbers and specifications 
on each drawing. A complete consolidated Bill of 
Material for the job as a whole should also be provided. 


Modified Production Type 


a as comprehensive as the preceding type these 
‘& drawings are, and are really adaptable for the same 
purpose, except that they do permit certain logical group- 
ings which save drafting time and in no way reduce the 
value of the drawings. They may be considered as the 
aeronautical equivalent of full production drawings as 
they exist in other industries and as defined in the fore- 
going section. 

This class of drawings utilizes complete assembly and 
parts drawings with assemblies and parts grouped on the 
same drawings as is desirable. Tabulation of parts based 
on typical part should be permitted only for simple varia- 
tions, such as diameter and length, and should not be 
permitted for similar parts which have variations deter- 
minable only by layout. Complete Bills of Material, part 
numbers and specifications should be used on assembly, 
group or part drawings as most logical. 


Development Type 


RAWINGS of this type are most logically used for 
experimental development work and small produc- 
tion orders. In many aircraft organizations they would 
be the type most generally used, being particularly 
evolved for aeronautical use. 
This category would emphasize complete assembly 
drawings with typical section assembly and part draw- 
ings illustrating the type of construction where parts are 
similar in construction, but vary in detail or propor- 
tion, such as on hulls, wings, floats, etc. Complete part 
drawings for castings, forgings, built-up and machined 
fittings manufactured in other than the assembly shop 
are desirable. Over-all and essential dimensions are 
shown on assembly drawings only; parts are dimen- 
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sioned only for the castings, forgings, built-up and 
machined fittings previously enumerated and where abso- 
lutely necessary for clearness. 

A complete detail Bill of Material is not required, but 
a rough advance list of material requiring purchase 
should be furnished. Complete Bill of Material and part 
numbers are provided only for typical sections, such as 
frames, ribs, etc., using tabulations and notes as neces- 
sary to indicate and describe all part numbers similar to 
parts shown on typical section drawings. The other sec- 
tions and parts are developed in the shop, and templates, 
patterns, etc., carefully marked and stored for future 
use. Commercial parts are not assigned part numbers, 
but are identified commercially, unless they are standard 
parts. 


Experimental Type 


a. CLASSIFICATION of drawings may be used when 
time is a prime consideration, but should be confined 
to jobs probably not subject to repeat orders or further 
development. While one of the most useful types, this 
is also one of the most troublesome types, in that, while 
it most quickly inaugurates a given job in the shop, it 
does not always promise the most quickly built job, 
unless shop co-operation is very close. Likewise, these 
drawings are not as easily converted to some of the more 
detailed types previously described, as general executives 
sometimes believe. 

Line drawings and diagrammatic assembly drawings 
indicating the location of section assemblies such as 
frames, longitudinals, etc., by center line are used. Sim- 
ilarly, typical section, joint and part drawings are utilized 
wherever feasible. Complete part drawings for castings, 
forgings, built-up and machined fittings manufactured in 
other than the assembly shop, including specialty pur- 
chased parts, are still desirable. Over-all and essential 
dimensions of assemblies and section assemblies are 
shown, with parts dimensioned separately only for the 
castings, forgings, built-up and machined fittings previ- 
oulsy specified, and where necessary for clearness. 

A detail Bill of Material is not required, but a rough 
advance list of material requiring purchase should be 
furnished. Assembly drawings should have a key table 
numbering the section assemblies. Except for major 
assembly drawing numbers and part numbers of sep- 
arately detailed castings and machined parts, no part 
numbers are shown on drawings, but are assigned in 
the shop. Bills of Material, for record purposes and 
possible future use, including part numbers assigned in 
the shop, may be prepared by prearrangement between 
the drafting office and the shops, being -compiled in 
loose-leaf form and entered on marked-up blue prints by 
the shop. Notes are freely used on the drawings, and 
intimate contact maintained between the drafting office,. 
shops and planning department. 


Sketch Type 
panes may be used for emergencies, minor repairs, 
minor experimental jobs, tests, etc., where regular 
drawings are not desirable or necessary. They repre- 
sent the minimum of drafting work, and should be 
authorized as a type only with considerable caution, and 
never for a complete plane. 

This type embraces only general information and 
essential specifications, controlling dimensions, etc., 
issued in the form of sketches, often drawn free hand. 
Specifications may include material, gage, heat-treatment 
and finish, where necessary or desirable. All details are 
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Finished Bracket 





Flat Pattern 
British Method 


A comparison of British and American methods of drawing the same fitting 


worked out in the shop. No regular Bill of Material 
of any type is used, and part numbers are used only as 
they apply to existing drawings, no new ones being 
created. 


Detail Drafting Economies 


fin: WHOLE MATTER of type drawings naturally cen- 
ters about the savings possible in time and cost in 
starting and completing shop production. Definitions 
have been purposely generalized, in the belief that 
specific illustrations of possible practice under each type 
would place "an undue emphasis on the examples, and 
might also imply a limitation to the particular type that 
it was not intended to convey. However, there are cer- 
tain detail aircraft drafting economies possible which 
apply either to all types, or where they are limited to 
certain types, the application will be obvious. These 
are now listed, not as a complete list, but as an indica- 
tion of the possibilities. 

(1) Symmetrical parts may be shown in half view. 
Care must be exercised to indicate that the view is but 
a half view; as an experience is known where a shop 
inadvertently cut a casting in two. This should of course 
not be carried to an absurdity, as showing a sphere in 
half view. In a few limited cases, a quarter view of a 
part symmetrical about both center lines may be used. 

(2) Parts should be shown to one hand (left hand 
preferable) and marked with a part number only for the 
other hand. This is current drafting-room practice. 

(3) On a general plan where there is a repetition of 
parts, the parts should be drawn in only at one location 
and the other locations indicated. This is common 
drafting practice in the case of rivets, but should be fol- 
lowed in other instances, such as a watertight hull door 
with numerous dogs. 

(4) Resort should be had to typical construction 
drawings without attempting to show completely each 
detail. The outstanding example of this is float con- 
struction where the frames are essentially similar and 
differ only in dimensions. The frame contours have to 
be lifted from the mold loft floor so there is no need 
of detailing each and every frame. 

(5) Many views, practically symmetrical, can be 
shown by indicating on one side only the way in which 
it deviates from the opposite. For instance, an engine 
mount with a starter bracket on one side can be drawn 
with the starter bracket side shown complete, with a 
conspicuous note that the bracket is omitted on the oppo- 
site side. 

(6) In the case of tubing or wiring, considerable 
work and some confusion may be avoided by drawing 
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in center lines only, especially 
may this be true in compli- 
cated installation drawings, 
where some device as differ- 
ent kinds of broken lines 
may better serve to indicate 
the installation rather than 
attempting to draw each pipe 
line or wire to size. 

(7) Ininstallation drawings 
or assemblies, shown in out- 
line only, parts elsewhere de- 
tailed for manufacture; in 
assemblies sufficient informa- 
tion for assembly purposes 
must, of course, be incorpo- 
rated. A symbol with a part 
number may be as informative as a laborious detail— 
for example a pipe union. 

(8) In showing the location of a part, excess detail 
should be avoided—show sufficient of the surrounding 
“territory” to properly locate the part but do not include 
a lot of superfluous details of this surrounding “terri- 
tory.” 

(9) In detailing parts for manufacture, they should 
be shown in their natural view, that is, the view most 
easily drawn and most easily read. For example, strut 
fittings may be inclined in two directions relative to the 
airplane’s axes. To show the end fittings on their posi- 
tion relative to the airplane’s axes, makes a difficult 
drawing which is also difficult to read—the simpler draw- 
ing relative to the fitting’s own axes should be used. 

(10) Two views should be used wherever possible. 
Whenever a third view is necessary, however, no hesi- 
tancy should be shown in adding it. Sometimes it may 
be necessary to draw the third view only in outline in 
order to clear up the detail, in which case it may be so 
drawn, but shall be marked “Partial view to show ——.” 
In this connection, it is imperative that every such view 
be clearly marked as to what and where it is. 

(11) In drawing in screw threads, no useful end is 
gained by actually drawing the threads—a simpler prac- 
tice is to draw the line touching the tips and roots of 
the threads and mark the drawing with the type of 
thread to be used. 

(12) The fullest use should be made of the S.A.E. 
and A.N. Standards. In indicating standard parts on an 
assembly, details of the standard parts should be omitted, 
only an outline and sufficient information for assembly 
and maintenance being included. 

(13) Shading and other fancy drawing should be 
avoided. To draw the fibers in a rope, or the wires on a 
cable, is useless work. Work drawings, not works of 
art, are needed in aircraft drafting. 





Flat Pattern 
American Method 


Conclusion 


Fs CONCLUDING, it may again be emphasized that the 
points enumerated indicate primarily the possibilities 
inherent in systematic aircraft drafting, the need for 
established type drawings, and the necessity for ascer- 
taining the type of drawings a given set of foreign prints 
represent. The general executive can contribute greatly 
by his co-operation at the start of the job by establishing 
the type to be used from the background of his broader 
knowledge of policy and general plans, while at the same 
time he may check the progress of the drafting work by 
the application of the commor-sense detail observations 
on time-saving possibilities. 



































































































Womer workers tacking fabric on a Ryan 
cabin job at the St. Louis factory 


By Louris L. WEBER 


Ryan Aircraft Corporation 


Mex EXECUTIVES will ask the need of a 
code system on materials. Code systems are 
generally involved and hard to learn and to the un- 
initiated mean just about nothing. So before explaining 
the Code System in use at the Ryan Aircraft Corpora- 
tion it might be well to show just what brought about 
its necessity. 

Production orders are issued for a set of planes, which 
not only call for the work to be done but also serve as 
material requisitions. They may be for any number of 
planes, the material will not vary unless it is a special 
job. The plane is split up into a number of assemblies 
and subassemblies comprising fourteen of the former: 
Ailerons, Controls, Empennage, Fuselage, Gas System, 
Instrument Board, Lift Struts, Motor Mount, Oil Sys- 
tem, Power Plant, Seats, Tail Wheel, Undercarriage and 
Wing; and sixty-three of the latter. These are still 
further split into parts. Formerly the complete bill of 
material was written on each order for the number of 
units to be manufactured. This writing took a great 
deal of the production department’s time and when the 
order was returned from the stock rooni, the scrap re- 
sulting from the fabrication of parts would have to be 
added. 

By the time the order was returned to the Accounting 
Department, it’ was as different as a “before and after” 
advertisement for hair oil, beauty clay, or what you will. 
In some cases new order slips had to be made out as 
there were so many erasures on the originals. So it was 
decided to issue an order calling for a certain sub- 
assembly for so many planes to be made, listing no ma- 
terial. Thus the stock room had to fill in the actual 
amount used, regardless of the scheduled amount. 

This did not however do away with scheduling or a 
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knowledge in advance of how much material should be 
used. The next complication was to get to the stock 
room the list of the correct amount of material neces- 
sary for each unit. On some of our subassemblies we 
have as many as 75 different types or kinds of material. 
In order to make it unnecessary to put in a special filing 
cabinet or make out a large sheet of paper with all the 
different complete descriptions of materials, it was de- 
cided to set up a code system. 

It was felt that a code system would cut down the 
amount of writing done by the stock room to about one- 
half of what it had formerly been. It is a great deal 
easier for instance to write “6S1-20x3,” than to list 
“3°-20BWG-1025 Steel Round Tubing,’”’ although that 
is what the code symbol stands for. It takes but a frac- 
tion of the time and even where there are a number of 
listings of “1025 Steel Round Tubing,” ditto or check 
marks need to put under but one symbol rather than 
four words or symbols, which is necessary when the 
words are written out. 

The Parts Stock room is bothered but slightly with 
written requisitions or a loss of time through long de- 
scriptions of raw materials. However it must have some 
system of storing. Manufactured parts are stocked in 
alphabetical and numerical order according to our draw- 
ing number system. The code system supplements the 
drawing numbers and is used on all bought parts, and 
these are lined up also in alphabetical and numerical 
order following the drawing numbers. Now it is pos- 
sible for anyone to find an article in Parts Stock with 
great ease providing he knows the drawing or code 
number. Needless to say previous to this time the Parts 
Stock clerk was the only one who could find anything in 
his stock room. 


W: HAVE NOW considered the question of a code sys- 
tem from the standpoint of the production depart- 
ment and the stock rooms. Next we will take up the 
perpetual inventory. What good will a code system do 
in this end of the business? 

Many items of material are designated by several 
words of description, thus: 1025 Steel Round Tubing, 
Soft Aluminum Tubing, Sheet Copper, etc. Shall the 
first item be listed under “tubing,” “steel” or its hard- 
ness; shall the second be listed under “tubing,” “alumi- 
num” or its hardness; and the third under “sheet” or 
“copper”? At the time that the code system was 
inaugurated it was found that there were approximately 
half a dozen or more materials listed under two different 
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headings at the same time. The inventory clerk was 
quite inexperienced at the work but now with a code 
system there is less danger of duplication regardless of 
the operator’s experience. 

On the Bill of Material, a card system is used, both 
for subassemblies and consolidated bills. The cards are 
five by eight, one card to each subassembly. These are 
lined horizontally and also into five sections vertically 
which makes 75 sub-divisions, each, one and six-tenths 
inches wide. A full description of each type of material 
would be impossible in such a limited space without cod- 
ing. But using a code system it has worked out well 
and left sufficient room for the amount of material re- 
quired, per one plane. 

Thus the planning department needs but 63 cards 
showing all the material required on a six place Ryan 
Brougham and the stock room needs a duplicate of this 
set to give them all the information necessary on the 
material to be used on a plane. The production manager 
needs no long bills of material and the routine work of 
writing is cut down from every angle. It might be 
mentioned here that the stock room cards are corrected 





A general view of the final assembly line in the Ryan Aircraft Corporation factory 


A Description of Ryan’s 
Factory System Which 
Eliminates Unnecessary 


Production Department 
Detail and Speeds Up 
Results in Cost Work 


in the Planning Dept. whenever a new order is issued. 

To continue on to the code itself. It was found that 
materials could be divided arbitrarily into four classes ; 
raw material which could be coded, raw material which 
could not be coded to any extent, raw or finished 
material which was included in the Army and Navy 
Standards Book, and finally finished material of some 
value. These divisions will be taken up in more detail 
later. 

The Army and Navy Standards Book contains many 
items such as bolts, nuts, pipe fittings, etc., and numerous 
cther parts which are made to AN specifications. We 
have used this system as far as possible. The Ryan 
system starts where the AN code leaves off and is used 
entirely supplementary to it. 

We found that materials could be divided into classes, 
such as Aluminum, Brass, Copper, Duralumin, Steel, etc. 
Also that they varied as to their hardness, as, soft. half 
hard and hard in the non-ferrous metals, and Mild, 1025, 
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Spring, Chrome Molybdenum and Nickel Steel. They 
can be divided further into the shape into which they 
are formed, as, round tubing, streamline tubing, sheet, 
strip, ribbon, castings, etc. Then still further they are 
divided according to their gauges and dimensions. Thus 
the class of material is indicated by a letter which is the 
central and surmounting figure of the code. The hard- 
ness is indicated by a number which precedes the letter. 
This figure was placed before the letter in order to ob- 
viate any difficulties caused by two number figures. 
After the letter is a number indicating the shape of the 
material. All these three are written as one: thus “6S1” 
indicates 1025 (6), Steel (S), Round Tubing (1). Be- 
low is a list of the Hardness numbers, class letters and 
shape numbers. 


Hardness Code Material Class Shape 
0—Soft A—Aluminum -—No Code 
1—3 Hard B—Brass 1—Round Tubing 
2—%4 Hard C—Copper 2—Streamline 
3—3 Hard D—Duralumin 3—Square Tube 
4—-Hard E—Equipment, 4— 
5—-Mild Steel bought finished 5—Plate 
6—1,025 Steel F—Fittings, Pipe, = 
: not incl. in AN . Strip 
7—Oil Temp. Stl. 7—Ribbon 
G—Glass and 
8—Spring Steel Pyralin 8— 
9—4,130 Steel H—Hardware, 9—Hex Bar 
10—Nickel Steel expendable 10—Flat Bar 
I—Instruments 11—Hoop 
K—Coverings, 12— 
tapes, etc. 13—Angle 
M—Micarta 14—Channel 
N—Miscellaneous 15—Rod, Round 
O—Oil and Gasoline 45 wire 


P—Paint, dope, 
thinner, etc. 


R—Rubber 
S—Steel 
T—Terneplate 


U—Upholstering 
Materials 


W—wWood 
X—Maintenance, 


17—Wire Mesh 
18—Cable, Insul. 
19—Cable, Steel 
20—Castings 
21—Forgings 


Y—Maintenance, 
ffice 


Z—Machinery, tools 


So far as possible the first letter of the class word 
indicating the material has been used. Regarding raw 
material that could be coded and that which could not, 
it might be well to state here that the following were 
found possible of complete coding: Aluminum, Brass, 
Copper, Duralumin, Glass, Miscarta, Steel and Terne- 
plate. It was found impractical to code: Wood, Up- 
holstering Materials, Rubber, Paint, Miscellaneous, 
Hardware and Pipe Fittings. Office and Shop materials 
and Tools were not completely coded either. Under 
“Equipment” have been placed all materials which are 
bought ready to assemble in the plane, as engines, shock 
absorbers, wheels, tires and other finished goods of some 
real amount of value, This division is still further split 
and a block of numbers set aside for each of four types 
of equipment, namely; engine, luxury, large and small 
equipment. Listed under hardware are all very small 
value materials as: nails, screws, etc., which are dis- 
pensed from‘the stock room by the hundred, gross or 
pound and are expendable material which is charged 
to no special production order. 

After the figure noting the hardness, class and shape, 
we have several figures giving the dimensions of the 
item. Ordinarily the thickness is given as the first num- 
ber of the dimensions and the only few exceptions to this 
are in thé case of materials in which the thickness is of 
no consequence or is standardized as in the case of 
flexible tubing and upholstery. Secondly is listed the 
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width or diameter separated from the guage by a “times” 
(x) sign. If the length is necessary it is given third 
and also separated by an “x”. Thus 20 BWGx#g O.D. 
Tubing would be designated “—20x3” ; the former figure 
standing for the gauge and the latter for 3. In desig- 
nating the width or diameter we use the same system 
which the AN Book uses on bolts, i.e., numbering by 
eighths of an inch up to seven eighths from which it 
jumps to ten for one inch. Thus 20 BWGxl} O.D. 


would be “—20x11.” 


HE FEATURE of the system is its criss-cross principle. 

By this is meant that Aluminum, Brass, and Copper 
as well as Steel tubing are designated by the figure “1” as 
the third in the first group. Thus OA1, OB1, OC1, and 
6S1 indicate four different kinds of round tubing. 6S7, 
9S1, 2A5 indicate respectively 1025 Steel Ribbon, 4130 
Steel Tubing and Half Hard Aluminum Sheet. 

All materials which are completely coded are desig- 
nated as shown in the preceding paragraph. In the case 
of those not so coded a dash (—) appears immediately 
following the class letter as in the case of Equipment, 
Covering Materials, Upholstering, etc. Incidentally re- 
garding Covering and Upholstering Materials it should 
be explained that all materials used in the Covering De- 
partment with the exception of Paints and Dopes are 
listed under “K” while all the material used in Up- 
holstering is under “U”. 

The advantages of the Code System have been pretty 
thoroughly considered and to be fair we should consider 
also the limitations. Our Accounting Department main- 
tains that coding makes for inaccuracy on certain items 
especially the ones under Equipment which it is im- 
possible to code in anyway but to give them a number 
which has no special reference to that article, outside of 
the code. This coding is admittedly hard to remember 
in this particular instance as these articles will in most 
cases be given out but once for each plane or group of 
planes. The values of goods vary quite a bit in this 
class also and so it was finally agreed that for accuracy 
all Equipment numbers should also bear a description 
on requisitions and bills of material from the stock 
room. On other fully coded items the chance for a 
mistake is no greater under the code than by a full 
description as the one writing does so over and over 
again and learns it as a language. 

The Code has been in force approximately nine 
months at the present writing and the best judgment 
of it can probably be obtained from the opinions of the 
men who use it daily. The stock room endorces it and 
have rearranged the stock room of their own volition 
to correspond to the code as far as possible. The in- 
ventorv clerk has rearranged his card index and it is now 
completely in alphabetical order, and pricing bills of ma- 
terial is made more simple as the stock room writes these 
up as far as possible in alphabetical and numerical order. 
The bill of material clerk would find it impossible to get 
his material listed on the small and convenient cards used 
without coding. The system has also contributed ma- 
terially toward speeding up results in the cost work by 
making it possible to close out production orders in the 
shortest possible time. 

Generally it is a system which could be used in almost 
any plane factory with probably a slight amount of 
rearranging to meet local conditions. Its success would 
depend on selling the idea to the men who would be using 
it daily. 
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tHE S@/es Value or TESTING 


The Benefits of “‘Certified’’ Performance to the Progressive Engine 
or Plane Manufacturer 


By ARCHIBALD BLACK 
President, Black & Bigelow, Inc. 


H HANKS to the manner in which the public has 


become technically and mechanically educated the 
testing laboratory has found itself projected into the field 
of sales. The test engineer no longer finds himself with 
his light hidden behind a bushel but instead it is utilized 
to help out the powerful light of publicity. Such a con- 
dition of affairs did not happen over night—it developed 
gradually over a period of many years. This taking of 
the research man out of his laboratory and into the 
columns of the “Modern Priscilla,” “Good Housekeep- 
ing,” or the “Saturday Evening Post” is not exactly a 
recent innovation, although it belongs to our present age. 
It had its inception in the tendency of the general public 
toward an education in mechanics, aided and abetted by 
the multiplicity of appliances in the home. People wanted 
to know more about what was behind the product. Some 
bright genius in the advertising field stumbled upon the 
sales value of test results, and, presto—the test engineer 
stepped into the spotlight. 

In the aviation field we like to flatter ourselves that we 
move quickly and adjust ourselves readily to changing 
conditions. Yet, we can, in many instances, learn much 
and profit much from other industries. Not the least of 
these lessons lies in the use of testing in promotion of 
sales. Few manufacturers in other lines overlook the 
importance of having their products independently tested. 
And yet, in aviation, the builder of engines, airplanes or 
accessories never thinks of the sales value of unbiased 
tests. Here is certainly an opportunity for the really 
enterprising sales manager. 

The manufacturer might state that—it’s all very well to 
conduct one’s own test which is, too often a makeshift 
through lack of equipment or experience. It’s all very 
well to quote this in advertising. But who, may we ask, 
ever takes the seller’s figures as the last word? It is 
only in the case of the most responsible that the buyer 
gives the seller’s claims any credit at all. And, even here, 
he accepts them with goodly reservations and a not- 
entirely-unfounded feeling that they are considerably 
colored by well meaning optimism. In some cases he 
ignores them completely. 

What a different story it would become if the engine 
builder could say, “Here is what Smith Testing Labora- 
tories did with our engine!” Or, the airplane builder 
could point to the speed and climb made by his plane in 
a test by capable and independent engineers. The ques- 
tion of optimism is eliminated, for the independent engi- 
neer is hired to find something out. And it’s nothing to 


him what he finds. His job is only to find it. From the 
viewpoint of the purchaser, the situation is immediately 
cleared. If the builder cannot show adequate test per- 
formance he can be eliminated at the start. Considera- 
tion need be given only to those whose products and 
claims have been authenticated. 

There are few cases in aviation where the use of inde- 
pendent testing facilities cannot be used to advantage in 
sales promotion. In the case of an engine, the testing 
laboratory can remove all doubts regarding the builder’s 
claims on the score of gasoline or oil consumption and 
horsepower output. If the question concerns a new air- 
plane, all doubt is removed regarding its real landing 
speed. Mere claims become reduced to authenticated 
facts and the purchaser need not look further than the 
word of the recognized flight test engineers. 


| SALES of accessories the test becomes of tremendous 
importance. Many and weird are the claims made for 
some new accessories. Even Baron Munchausen would 
be hard put to match the claims made for new gadgets. 
But the word of a test engineer puts a new complexion 
on the case. A new carburetor can be checked accurately 
against the ones formerly used. Starting devices.can be 
measured for performance or the new wheel brake 
checked by actual tests. It matters little what form the 
apparatus takes, the test engineer can be relied upon to 
find a practical basis for measuring its performance. In 
our own every day work, we have made chemical 
analyses, vibration tests, strength tests, engine, and about 
every variety of test that can be thought of. 

It was all very well to “blunder through somehow” 
when airplane sales were more dependent upon delivery 
than price or performance. The seller’s market has gone, 
and most airplane builders now find themselves facing 
acute competition. This, if any, is'the time to center all 
energy upon demonstrating the superiority of one’s 
product. From now on, airplanes and engines must be 
sold on the basis of price and performance. Ability to 
make quick delivery helps but little, if the other fellow 
can be just as quick. Ability to make a few miles more 
with the same engine and the same pay load will carry 
more weight. All-around excellence combined with a 
fair price will close the sale. 

There can be only one result of general adoption of 
“certified” performance —the survival of the fittest 
product. No one has anything to lose except the builder 
whose engine or airplane fails to make good. 
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ADVANTAGES OF 
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Trailing Antennas 


FOR AIRCRAFT RADIO 


Regarding the Superioity of the Trailing Type Over the 


5 HE AVIATION DIVISION of the Department 

of Commerce is preparing to issue an order re- 
quiring all passenger planes to carry two-way radio com- 
munication apparatus. This order is in line with the 
“safety first” policy of the Department, and generally 
meets with the heartiest of approval from the air trans- 
port companies. 

Among engine makers, however, this is not so favor- 
ably received because the radio interests insist that such 
two-way communication is possible only if the engine 
ignition system is shielded in a metallic harness. 

And the engine builder is amply warranted in his pro- 
test because this harness introduces the hazard of short- 
circuits in the high tension wiring, with consequent fail- 
ure of the engine, and resultant forced landings. 

And after spending so much time and money in pro- 
ducing a trustworthy engine, proved to be such by having 
kept it continuously in the air for more than two weeks, 
the engine builder hardly feels that he is fairly required 
to go through another long, costly development because 
the radio man insists on putting his aerial within the 
radiation field of the engine ignition system. 

It is believed that the engine builder is justified in his 
insistence that the radio man work out his own problem 
without jeopardizing the dependability of the engine. 

The writer, to work for a solution of the problem, 
bought a 4-place cabin plane with a J-5 nine-cylinder en- 
gine for the necessary experimentation. The engine wir- 
ing was not shielded, nor was the plane bonded in any 
way. 

In the belief that there was an interference-free zone 
available rearwardly, an exploration of the ignition radia- 
tion field around the plane had been undertaken. It was 
found, as suspected, that a radiation shadow existed be- 
hind the fire-wall in the plane. If, therefore, the antenna 
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By C. FRANCIS JENKINS 
Jenkins Laboratories, Washington, D. C. 


JENKINS 
ANTENNA SOCK , 





The little wind sock which pulls out the trailing 
antenna and holds it taut in flight 


be located within this shadow no ignition interference 
should be encountered. And such proves to be the fact. 
An antenna extending rearwardly instead of vertically 
picks up no engine interference or plane noises. 


Bo as a further advantage, aft of the plane the an- 
tenna may be flown in a length best suited to the radio 
wave lengths employed, without involving the hazard of 
a vertically depending antenna; that is, an antenna of a 
length required by the fundamental of the wave length 
may be flown aft of the plane with the best radiation 
factor; and when used for the receiver has a large pick- 
up without at the same time picking up engine radiation 
interference. 

The resulting large gathering power of this length of 
wire gives ample signal strength in the headphones with 
relatively small amplification in the receiver. A 25,000 
gain in the receiver with this long pick-up wire gives 





the 
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The antenna from the airplanes radio set is attached to small wind sock after passing 
through tubular guide oa top of rudder, as indicated by arrow 


signals the equal of a million gain and a seven-foot mast 
antenna. 

With such a large signal pick-up as is attained with 
a long, interference-free antenna, a light-weight, simple, 
inexpensive receiver is all that is required for adequate 
transmission and reception over a distance of two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, so that the smaller planes can carry 
two-way radio sets as well as the multi-engine planes. 

Where the weight of a 150-lb. transmitter-receiver 
unit is not so important a factor the large-gain receiver 
may be used with the resultant advantages of both the 
long, interference-free antenna and the larger gain 
receiver. 

With a long, aft-flying antenna and a million-gain re- 
ceiver, loud-speaker entertainment is available in a cabin 
plane; or even television and radiomovies entertainment, 
for that matter, for the antenna has proved, on test, to 
be just as free from ignition interference in a tri-engine 
plane as in a single engine plane. 

But best of all the radio man does not require the 
engine builder to jeopardize the dependability of opera- 
tion of his engine by the hazard of possible short-circuits 
in the proposed ignition harness. 

Long antennas are to be preferred to short ones, in 
the air as on the ground, because they insure steadier 
signals and eliminate many variables, insuring more re- 
liable communication. 

Perhaps just as important a consideration of the long, 
interference-free antenna of large pick-up, is that the 
small-gain receiver can be operated with dry batteries 
so that the set can be worked when the plane is down. 
These batteries can be replenished when used up just 
as fuel and oil, for the engine, are replenished. 

With a small wind-sock to pull out the wire after the 
plane takes off, and an automatic wind-driven reel-in 


Vertical Antenna From the Standpoint of Aircraft Ignition Shielding 


put into action as the pilot starts his glide to a landing, 
this radio equipment is well adapted to the mail plane. 

There are incidental advantages, i. e., of less wind re- 
sistance, with an antenna slipping along longitudinally 
in the air stream, than in a vertically depending wire with 
a lead fish thereon dragged across the air. And there 
is less trouble with ice formation on the wire. 

When the aft-flying antenna first began to come into 
use, there was some question whether it would work well 
in picking up “directional” signals from the crossed-loop 
type of transmitter which the Government is installing 
on the airways. But this has now been proved as suc- 
cessful as a vertical antenna, and planes fitted with radio 
sets and aft-extending antenna are daily flying these 
radio beacon, radio-directional airways. 


HE DESIGNATION “directional radio” is a misnomer, 

however. The beacon guides of the airways do not 
guide the plane by directional effect on the radio receiver 
aboard the plane, but only because of the signal strength 
of the two signals in the headphone or vibrating forks, 
changes as the plane gets more into one or the other of 
the two overlapping broadcast beams. Each of the two 
transmitters at the ground station is broadcasting a dis- 
tinctive signal representing right and left respectively. 
These varying signal strengths are interpreted by the 
pilot to indicate true course, not by an automatic di- 
rectional receiver. Therefore, a vertical wire is 16 more 
efficient than a horizontal antenna in picking up these 
signals, or in the pilot’s translation of them, 

With the advantages of the aft-flying, interference- 
free antenna, and no disadvantages, there would seem 
to be no excuse for locating antennas in the ignition ra- 
diation intereference field of the «ngine, requiring shield- 
ing and involving the hazard of engine failure. ; 
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Safe €lY In AVIATION AND THE 


Public's 


Reaction 


By Maj. JOHN J. JEFFERS 


40th Division Aviation California National Guard 


HOSE WHO are interested in the progress of 

aviation, and who wish that progress to continue, 
would do well occasionally to remind themselves that 
man is essentially a land animal. He is not born with 
wings; he is not born with any inner urge to leave the 
ground. But he is born with a very lively fear of the 
unknown, of the unusual—a fear that he loses only when 
the unknown and unusual become to him the known and 
usual. 

To man in the mass, the realm of the air still is 
unknown; therefore he still is afraid of it. To be afraid 
of what he does not know is man’s natural attitude 
toward every new condition that confronts him. In his 
attitude toward air travel he is following only the natural 
instinct of the human race to fear the unusual. 

And that air travel is unusual to mankind, nobody will 
deny. Since time immemorial man has traveled on the 
ground, has felt the solid and known earth under his 
feet. Only after thousands of years of gradual experi- 
ment did he come to trust himself without fear to the 
more unstable element of the water. Only after many 
more thousands of years is he trusting himself, some- 
what hesitantly and in very limited numbers, to the much 
more unstable element of the air. 

This he has been induced to do in a very short space 
of time, largely by means of the amazing amount of 
publicity that aviation has received. Man has been per- 
suaded to fly, not by what he personally has seen of 
aviation, not by what he actually knows of it, but by 
what he has heard of it. 

At the risk of seeming to stress the obvious, I must 
elaborate this point, for I am convinced that to some 


minds, even to those in the aviation industry itself, it is 
not obvious that the public has been encouraged to fly, 
not by the progress we have made in perfecting aircraft, 
but by the fact that we have been able to ¢ell people that 
we have made that progress. 

The rapid advances we have made in the last few 
years, while they would have advanced the science of 
aviation, would not of themselves have advanced the 
public’s use of aviation. To make the public accept fly- 
ing, as we have made them accept radio or any other 
new idea, it has been necessary to tell them about it. 
And this business of telling them about it has itself ad- 
vanced to such a degree that in only a few short years 
we have been able to inform almost every living human 
being that aviation has arrived to offer him yet another 
service. 


me IN the very perfection of this science of communi- 
cation by the printed word, by radio, by telegraph, by 
picture, there lies for aviation a danger as well as a help. 
The same medium that has enabled us to broadcast the 
benefits of aviation also serves to broadcast some of the 
disadvantages. The same newspaper, for example, that 
carries the story of a season of successful airline opera- 
tion may carry also the story of a crash in which several 
people were killed. The first story would be what we call 
“favorable publicity,” while the second would be what 
we call, sometimes wrathfully, “unfavorable publicity.” 
As the public has been persuaded by publicity to use 
the air as a medium of travel, it is a safe assumption 
that it is the favorable, and not the unfavorable publicity 
that has caused that use. From which we may draw the 





With the details of recent disastrous air- 
plane crashes still fresh in the public’s 
mind, it seems altogether fitting to publish 
{ this rather interesting discourse on man’s 
fear of the unknown. In this particular 
case, man’s fear of the unknown ts the un- 


airminded public’s fear of flying. As 





Major Jeffers points out, we must stop 
crash publicity not by trying to throttle | 
the press, but by stopping crashes. Then 
and then only will we succeed in remov- 
ing the public’s fear of flying, and get tt 
to regard the airplane as it now regards 
the steamship and the railroad train. | 
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Promoting airmindedness. 


logical conclusion that if at any time the unfavorable 
publicity should become greater than the favorable pub- 
licity, the effect of the unfavorable will become greater 
than that of the favorable on the public mind. In other 
words, if a time arrives when the unfavorable publicity 
becomes greater in mass and in spread than the favorable 
publicity, it must follow that the favorable things we can 
say about aviation will have less and ever less effect, 
while the unfavorable things will bulk larger and larger 
in the public consciousness. That condition, unfortu- 
nately, already is appearing. 

So much has been written about aviation, so much has 
been said, that the business no longer has the news value 
or evokes the reader interest it did even two years ago. 
When Col. Lindbergh made his sensational flight to Paris 
that news value had reached its maximum, and ever 
since then it has been going steadily and surely down- 
ward. Each ocean flight received less and less publicity. 
The same has been true of the airlines. The first airline 
publicity was welcomed eagerly in the press; but today 
such publicity is taking its place on a plane with that 
put out by other industries. The fact that an airline is 
adding another scheduled operation evokes no wider 
mention than the fact that a railroad is adding another 
extra fare train. That is a good sign, for it shows that 
people are taking aviation for granted and are accepting 
it merely as another medium of transportation. 


‘ OFFSET that desirable condition, however, we have 
the crash news, which, instead of growing less with 
the natural progress aviation might be expected to make, 
actually is not growing less. Although the number of 
crashes suffered, compared to planes operated, is greatly 
less than it was a few years ago, the fact that there are 
so many more planes being operated leaves the number 
of crashes reported in the papers at about the same 
number they were before. The effect of which upon the 
public is to make them assume— ill-founded though the 
assumption is—that airplanes are not growing safer. 
Allowing that favorable publicity is having less and 
less effect—and as the mass of it is so much less there 
can be but little doubt that it is less effective—we must 
face the fact that the unfavorable publicity regarding 
crashes. which remains at about the same mass, must be 
having the same effect it always had. At least, that is a 
logical conclusion. Nor can we console ourselves with 





Planes of the 1929 Ford Tour are inspected 
by the public at Wausau, Wis. 


the thought that both kinds of publicity are losing equally 
their reader-interest. For we know that the public’s 
interest in railroads and steamships, for instance, is very 
slight, while their interest in a railroad wreck or a steam- 
ship disaster is intense. 


HE SAME CONDITION applies to aviation. That an air- 

line functions safely for months goes unremarked, 
but that one of its airplanes eventually crashes and kills 
people evokes columns of news in every newspaper in the 
land. If the crash happens to be sensational and the 
death list high, the accounts of that crash are almost 
invariably followed by a list of former crashes. Each 
crash, therefore, has the effect not only of bringing that 
one crash prominently before the public, but also of 
calling to mind other preceding crashes. The total effect 
of which is further to undermine the public’s confidence 
in the airplane as a safe medium of travel. 

Incidentally, the practice of censuring newspapers for 
publishing crash reports, with large headlines calling 
attention to them, has proved to be ineffective. A crash 
is news, interesting news, and as such it will be prom- 
inently featured. The newspaper’s duty is to give its 
readers the news, and it will continue to do so. The only 
way to stop news of crashes is to stop the crashes. 

If it is a fact that favorable aviation publicity is losing 
ground while unfavorable publicity is holding its place 
in the public’s interest, the only sensible course to fol- 
low is to correct the condition by lowering, if possible, 
the amount of unfavorable publicity. And the only way 
we may do that is by lowering the number of crashes. 
Let us make a study of only one phase of the crash 
situation to see if we may arrive at any conclusions that 
will help us to alter conditions that may lead to crashes 
with their resultant adverse publicity. 

It is noticeable that practically all of the crashes that 
have received the widest and most unfavorable exploita- 
tion have been those suffered by airlines that have the 
best equipment and employ the most experienced pilots. 
The adverse publicity following crashes suffered by small 
operators carrying passengers around their fields has 
been very slight compared to that given the industry by 
these large and supposedly better-run organizations. No 
single crash suffered by a small operator carrying pas- 
sengers on joy hops about a field has ever received the 
publicity or done aviation the harm that has been done by 
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these spectacular crashes suffered in bad weather by 
passenger airlines and air mail lines. 

As a matter of fact, the proportion of bad crashes to 
planes operated, as suffered by the small operator com- 
pared to the airline operator, has been considerably less. 
[This is a somewhat startling statement, contrary to the 
general impression. We happen to know that the author 
makes it only after careful consideration of a large body 
of data. “Small operator” records of course do not in- 
clude the hazards of the amateur pilot or fledgling just 
beginning to solo—Ed.] The reason for this cannot be 
that the small operator has better equipment, looks after 
it better, or has better pilots. The reason must be that 
the man operating around the field has carried people 
only in good weather. If the weather was bad, either he 
didn’t go up, or he stayed around the field on which he 
could land quickly if the weather grew worse. 


fo Bon AIRLINE, on the other hand, had to carry its pas- 
sengers across country where the plane might run into 
varying degrees of bad weather; and it is noteworthy 
that the crashes that have resulted in the most widespread 
and adverse publicity have been caused by bad weather 
flying. 

To suggest that all flying in bad weather should be 
discontinued would raise a storm of protest. The op- 
erator would reply, and with truth, that one of the first 
essentials of successful operation is to maintain, so far 
as is humanly possible, regular and uninterrupted sched- 
ules. He would also state that a prime requisite is safety, 
and that he is already making every effort to combine 
safety and regularity of schedules. No one doubts that 
he is doing just that. But everyone also knows that in 
some few instances he has not been successful. 

The questions that naturally present themselves are 
these: Is the operator justified in endeavoring to main- 
tain schedules during doubtful weather in spite of the 
crashes that have occurred? Or has the adverse publicity 
following a crash more than offset almost any amount 
that would accrue from flights being cancelled in doubtful 
weather ? 

These are questions that cannot be answered by any 
individual or by any airline. They are rightly questions 
to be answered by the whole aviation industry, of which 
the airlines form only a part. For it is not only the 
airline that suffers from the publicity effects of a crash. 
It is the whole industry. 

The writer does not presume to suggest answers to 
those questions, but he does feel that a frank statement 
of certain phases of airline operation may properly be 
discussed in an endeavor to present facts from which 
conclusions may be drawn by the industry. 

In the first place, it is never the very bad weather— 
that everyone agrees is too bad for flying—that causes 
the crashes. It is the weather that is not good, but that 
still seems not bad enough to warrant cancellation of the 
flight. And right at this point we encounter the human 
judgment, which is not infallible. A day that one pilot or 
one operations manager may consider too bad for flying, 
another pilot or manager may consider to be quite safe. 
Both, let us suppose, have received identical reports from 
the same weather stations, yet both may have come hon- 
estly to two very different conclusions. One says the 
plane can go through; the other says it should not 
attempt to. Either or both may be right. 

The plane may get through safely, which will prove to 
the manager intent upon maintaining schedules that the 
flight was properly embarked upon. But even if it gets 
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through, the other and more cautious manager may still 
be convinced that the hazards involved made the flight 
inadvisable. 

The safe course to follow, naturally, is never to 
despatch the airplane when its getting through is a prob- 
ability, but not a certainty. But if that course is fol- 
lowed, the record of schedule regularity will be low. 
Airplanes cannot fly only in the best of weather, if they 
are to be of any service as mediums of rapid transport. 
On the other hand, if the crashes that have occurred in 
the past year are to continue there may eventually be no 
necessity for airlines to operate at all, for they may have 
no passengers. 

The whole question of what constitutes weather too 
bad to fly through is a very involved one. Even with the 
excellent weather reports now available to the airlifies it 
is impossible to say exactly what the weather conditions 
may be at all places along the route. 

At two weather stations, 100 miles apart, the report 
might show a ceiling of 500 ft. and a visibility of two 
miles. At some places along the line between those two 
stations, however, especially in hilly country, the clouds 
might be right down on the hilltops and there might be 
no visibility whatever. In other words, the pilot of an 
airplane flying on an airline in bad weather merely knows 
that the weather is bad, knows exactly how bad it is at 
the various weather stations, but does not know for cer- 
tain how bad it is between those stations. Even with 
radio, while he may know as he flies just what to expect 
at the various stations, he does not know exactly what 
to expect between them. 


oe MODERN AIRPLANE is quite as reliable mechani- 
cally as the automobile or the bus. Airplane motors 
are not more subject to failures than are automobile 
motors, and the percentage of crashes caused by motor 
or structural failures is small. The airplane today has 
reached a stage in its development where it may be con- 
sidered a reasonably safe unit of transportation. 

Unlike the train, however, the airplane has no rails to 
guide it to its destination through bad weather. Unlike 
the boat, that may remain stationary upon the water when 
overtaken by a fog, the airplane cannot remain suspended 
stationary in the air, cannot be slowed down or stopped 
until it arrives on the ground. This inherent disadvan- 
tage many aviation enthusiasts seem to refuse to admit. 
Or if they admit so much they follow it with the remark 
that if the airplane cannot get through it can land. Of 
course it may land, but unfortunately in too many 
instances it has not landed safely. 

And it is those instances that have resulted in the 
adverse publicity that in turn has caused the general pub- 
lic to question the wisdom of flying. For that many of 
them do question the wisdom of trusting themselves to 
airplanes is undoubted. Nor can we answer that question 
satisfactorily by saying, “Be airminded.” 

Man in the mass is not airminded—he is ground- 
minded, as the instinct of the race impels him to be. He 
has a natural and inborn fear of the unusual—and flying 
still is the unusual to him. If we can allay his natural 
fear, he may fly, and then the unusual will be to him 
the usual. 

But it is becoming apparent that we cannot still that 
fear while we present frequent evidence that the fear is 
based on sound reason. We must remove the reason. 
We must stop crash publicity by stopping the crashes. 
We must achieve safety. And safety will imsure 
aviation’s prosperity. 
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THE LAW AND THE Operator 


Liabilities Imposed by Law on Carriers of Passengers for Hire 


By HAzLeTon MirKIL 


ITH the recent increase in public interest in 

all forms of aviation activities, and as a very 
natural result of this airmindedness, there have sprung 
up all over the country during the past year or two, or- 
ganizations, variously constituted, most often called 
“flying services,” one of the most usual and justly popu- 
lar functions of which is the carrying of passengers for 
hire. These organizations may consist of one or two men 
who own a plane and, in addition perhaps, represent 
some manufacturer or distributor in a sales and service 
capacity and who operate from some local flying field or, 
in increasing degree in number of personnel and equip- 
ment, they may consist at the other extreme, of large 
corporations or subsidiaries of larger corporations, hav- 
ing investments in flying fields and facilities and in 
planes, amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
In the transportation of passengers, these flying services 
incur the liabilities of what the law terms carriers and 
these liabilities attach none the less to the person who 
operates a solitary open cockpit plane than they do to the 
corporation operating a fleet of aircraft. 

When the term “common carriers,” is used, the aver- 
age person thinks, quite naturally, of railroads, trolley 
lines, steamship lines, bus lines and, perhaps, transcon- 
tinental airlines or those operating between points far 
distant from one another. All these, generally speaking, 
do fall within the class in question but the class is by no 
means so limited. Anyone who undertakes for hire to 
carry all persons who may apply as long as there is room 
for them and as long as there is no legal reason for 
refusing such carriage is, under the law, a common car- 
rier and courts in various jurisdictions have held on 
many occasions that hacks, ferries, jitneys, taxicabs and 
various other vehicles fall within the class. If a carrier 
holds itself out to the public as engaged in the business 
of carrying passengers, it is a common carrier. The 
destination of the passengers is immaterial in deter- 
mining the classification, as is the distance to be travelled, 
and it has been decided that a vehicle operating only be- 
tween a railroad station and a hotel in the same town 
falls within the rule, as do taxicabs in the business of 
transporting persons from one part of a city to another. 

It is interesting to note, that in a case argued some 
fifteen years ago in a United States District Court, the 
question as to whether or not taxicabs fell within the 
requirements of certain legislation affecting common 
carriers was left open, thus leaving undecided their 
status as such carriers, but there is no doubt that today 
they are to be regarded as such. By analogy an indi- 


vidual or company operating a so called “air taxi service” 
is subject to the liabilities which we are now considering. 
Indeed, the mere operation of the five or ten minute 
passenger flight or “joy hop” which the operator finds 
so profitable on holidays when the weather is propituous, 
may well result in that operator being regarded by the 
law as subject to the liabilities of a common carrier, for 
the operator of a scenic railway who accepted passengers 
on such railway for hire was held so subject by a court in 
Illinois. If the doctrine annunciated in this case does not 
dispose of a possible contention on the part of the opera- 
tor of passenger hops that he isn’t a common carrier be- 
cause he doesn’t go from place to place, then a series of 
cases holding that owners of elevators in buildings are 
common carriers would appear conclusive on the point. 


Fagen that the character and surrounding circun:- 
stances are such as to constitute the operator of a 
passenger air service a common carrier, it is important 
for him to consider what his attendant liabilities may be. 
In this connection he should realize that, if he 1s a com- 
mon carrier, then a common carrier he must be. In other 
words, when, being a common carrier, he holds himself 
out as being in the business of carrying as passengers all 
who apply for such carriage as long as he has room for 
them and as long as he has no legal reason for refusing, 
he is not at liberty to refuse unless his reason for so doing 
is valid in the eyes of the law. There have been no cases 
wherein legal reasons for refusal of carriage by aircraft 
have been defined, but the rules governing the business 
of a common carrier by aircraft may be readily assimi- 
lated to those applied to other common carriers and, in 
the case of other common carriers, persons infected with 
contagious diseases and persons who, because of physical 
or mental disability, are unable to care for themselves 
have been legally refused transportation. It has veen 
held also that a railroad may refuse accommodations to 
persons who are so intoxicated as to be dangerous, offen- 
sive or annoying. The right of other passengers to a safe 
and convenient passage appears to be the touchstone by 
which the legality of refusal is to be determined and, 
accordingly, one who is only slightly intoxicated and 
who shows no signs that he will not conduct himself 
properly or take care of himself, has been held to be 
entitled to transportation by rail. 

It is probable that any reason for refusal valid in law 
as affecting any other class of common carrier would be 
valid as to aircraft, and there are many other reasons 
why transportation might be denied by the class of car- 
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riers with which we are concerned, with every expecta- 
tion that no court would decide that the obligations of 
the carrier along the lines in question had been violated. 
Certainly the degree of intoxication which would war- 
rant a refusal to carry a passenger by air would bé much 
less than in the case of other carriers, as would the extent 
to which the intending passenger were unable for any 
reason to take care of himself or be likely to require 
extra attention from the carrier, its employees or agents, 
or the other passengers. 

Fortunately the liabilities of operators of common car- 
rier aircraft to passengers once they have become such, 
are fairly easy of definition and, while they may be re- 
garded as onerous enough, they are not, strange as it may 
appear upon the surface, as heavy as the liabilities which 
attach to common carriers of baggage or freight. The 
common law liability of this latter class of carrier is that 
of an insurer and he is liable for all loss or destruction 
of or injury to the goods not occasioned by an act of 
God or of the public enemy. No proof of negligence is 
necessary. No such exceptional liability is imposed on 
the passenger carrier. Generally speaking, he is bound 
only to exercise as high a degree of care, skill and dili- 
gence in receiving a passenger, conveying him to his 
destination.and setting him down safely as the means of 
conveyance employed and the circumstances of the case 
will permit and he is liable only for injuries to his 
passengers which are caused by his negligence in failing 
to exercise that which may reasonably be regarded as the 
proper degree of care, skill and diligence for such 
passenger’s safety. In a number of states the degree of 
care required has been stated as the utmost care, 
prudence and foresight that a prudent man engaged in 
the business, as usually conducted, would employ ; that is 
such care as is reasonably practicable and can be exer- 
cised, consistent with practical operation and the mode 
of conveyance used. 


ase eae it has been held that the “rule of utmost 
care” does not mean that the carrier must take every 
possible or conceivable care or precaution which might in- 
crease or insure safety, for that, as one judge has said, 
“would prevent the practical performance of the duty to 
transport with expedition, in accordance with the usual 
requirements of the business and would prevent the use 
of means of locomotion which, while necessary to speed 

. are well known to be to some extent hazardous.” 
It is unlikely that the court had in mind common car- 
rier aircraft, for the case in question was decided a num- 
ber of years ago, but it, and other cases in which the 
same limitation has been held to apply, will be very use- 
ful to counsel for air transport companies -in litigation 
which is bound to arise-in the future between their 
clients and those clients’ passengers. 

An important point for a common carrier to bear in 
mind is that his legal liabilities exist from the moment 
the relationship of passenger and carrier arises until such 
time as that relationship has been concluded, and are not 
limited to the period during which the actual transporta- 
tion is taking place. Any intending passenger who, with 
the assent of the carrier, goes on the carrier’s premises, 
into the station, ticket office or waiting room at a time 
when such place is open for the reception of passengers, 
even though he may not have purchased his ticket, has 
become a passenger in the eyes of the law, provided he 
awaits his transporting vehicle at a proper place, in a 
proper manner and within a reasonable time before its 
arrival or departure. He continues as a passenger until 
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he has left the carrier’s premises, unless through some 
voluntary act of his own or through some misconduct on 
his part, such as a refusal to comply with ordinary rea- 
sonable rules and regulations, he has himself brought 
about an earlier termination of the relationship. In a 
New York case it was decided that, where a railroad 
company ran a bus to and from its station, a person rid- 
ing therein for the purpose of taking passage on a frain 
was a passenger even though he had not bought his ticket 
or made any declaration of his intention to do so, and 
that as such passenger, he was entitled to recover dam- 
ages for an injury received through the negligence of 
the bus driver. 


rors some of the earlier cases on the question 
ruled that a common carrier of passengers could not 
by any means avoid its legal liabilities, that doctrine has 
since been altered and, except where a statute prescribes 
otherwise, such limitation may generally be brought 
about by special agreement, provided the exemption 
from responsibility is reasonable and just. In general, 
this limitation must be by contract with the passenger 
and the contract must be founded upon a valuable con- 
sideration, such as a reduction in fare or some equivalent 
concession. This contract need not be written, but it 
seems needless to advance the suggestion that, if oral, the 
contract may well be difficult or even impossible of 
proof. One thing of importance to remember is that 
there must be a contract and that no such contract can 
exist without the concurrence of the passenger in its 
terms and conditions, and, that therefore, the carrier’s 
attempt to limit its liability by the posting of mere notices 
purporting to have that effect is usually of little value. 
The most effective method is that which sets out in full 
the terms of the contract in printed form, preferably on 
the face of the passenger’s ticket, for the courts have 
held that such conditions are impliedly assented to by 
the passenger, when he accepts and uses the ticket. The 
right to limit liability by contract does not however, ex- 
tend to instances where the damages are caused through 
the negligence of the carrier or its employees, and the 
authorities are practically unanimous in support of the 
proposition that a contract with a passenger carried for 
compensation purporting to be in relief or in limitation 
of that character of liability, even though that contract 
be agreed to by the passenger, is void as being against 
public policy. As a matter of fact, in some states this 
restriction is expressly provided by legislative enactment 
or by the state constitution. 

There can be little or no question but that operators 
of passenger carrying aircraft will more and more come 
to be regarded as common carriers under the law. 
Whether or not they are such under the circumstances 
of any particular case will be of the greatest importance 
to them because of the exceptional obligations, libilities 
and restrictions which such a carrier must assume, as 
opposed to those attaching to a special or private car- 
rier. Anyone who in any way makes a business of carry- 
ing passengers for hire will be able to arrive at a reason- 
ably accurate conclusion as to the class within which he 
falls if he will bear in mind that, stated in its simplest 
language, the distinction between common carriers and 
private carriers is that the former hold themselves out to 
receive all who apply for passage unless they have no 
room for them or unless some other legal reason exists 
why carriage may be refused, whereas private carriers 
operate only under a special contract and deal with such 
persons as they choose. 
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tHE Canadian 


AIR MAIL 


By E. L. CHIcANoT 


A load of mail ready 
for dispatch over -the 
Montreal - Cartierville 


air mail line 


HE DEVELOPMENT of the air mail in Canada 
is for various reasons of pertinent interest to the 
United States. In view of the ever closer commercial 
approach of the Dominion and Republic, with increasing 
mail communication involved, correlation of services in 
the two countries is an important consideration. In fact 
for some time feeder lines, thrusting up across the border 
from United States services, have been planned, waiting 
upon the progress of Canadian development. Already 
it is suggested that certain phases of aerial mail traffic 
in Canada, by reason of the fact that Canadian Atlantic 
ports are closer to Europe than those of the United 
States, may at some time have a significant bearing upon 
the delivery of mails in the western states. Other phases 
to compel attention will probably come to light with the 
further development of the air mail in Canada. 

That the air mail has definitely come to constitute 
itself a factor in Canadian life already is briefly indi- 
cated in the fact that in the first ten months of 1929 a 
total of 411,009 miles were flown by airmen on this 
business and 384,741 lb. of mail carried, these figures 


comparing with 116,112 miles and 200,251 lb. of mail in - 


the corresponding period of the previous year. This 
record was made without a single accident or untoward 
happening of any kind. 

What Canada has been rapidly accomplishing in this 
direction can perhaps be even better summarized in the 
statement that a trans-Canada air mail, linking Atlantic 
with Pacific, is definitely within sight. This marks the 
achievement of a goal in a remarkably short space of 
time. The development has come about so rapidly, in 
fact, that the country scarcely realizes the progress which 
has been made and for the main part people are unaware 
of the multiplicity of services which have been brought 
into operation looking to this end. The story of the air 
mail in Canada is a peculiarly romantic one from the 
inception of the first service through the various stages 
to within measurable distance of an all Canada spanning. 
In inauguration and expansion it has been quite unique 
because of the peculiarity of Canadian condition. The 
experiences of other countries were of but little aid to 
the Dominion in this as in other branches of aviation, 


TACOMA PuBLic Lishady 


and Canada has had to pioneer her own way, finding her 
own solutions to the many problems encountered. 

The air mail was born in Canada under the most novel 
circumstances imaginable. Its parent was the Dominio’s 
first commercial aerial service, established, remarkably 
enough, away from the beaten routes of commerce and 
travel, operating from the edge of civilization into a 
newly discovered gold field in the wilds of Northwestern 
Quebec. The story of the enterprise of that first little 
band of commercial aviators is in itself an epic. They 
transported by air everything from entire mining crews 





$ So engrossed are most of us with com- 
mercial aeronautical development in 
this country that sometimes we are apt 
to overlook progress made outside our 
borders. QFive years ago the first air 
mail delivery in Canada was made in 
a mining camp far removed from civil- 
ization. Today the Dominion has a net 
work of lines, and plans under way for 
future development, that stand as a 
} tribute to Canadian endeavor. QIn 
this article Mr. Chicanot gives a most 
interesting account of that growth. One 
point of particular interest that he 
3 brings out 1s that, whereas in the United 
States air mail development was from 
big city to big city, in Canada it has 
been from big city to places beyond the 
frontiers of modern civilization. 
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and elaborate machinery to fresh fruit and ores for assay. 
Incidentally, because they made the trip into the heart 
of the mining field in about an hour while by other 
means it could not be accomplished in less than a week, 
they were prevailed upon to carry ingoing and outcoming 
mail. Soon without authorization and totally without 
revenue they were transporting 90 per cent of the mining 
camp’s mail while the individuals with the government 
contract were taking in and bringing out very slim sacks 
by canoe. 

Application was made to the government for a contract 
but could not be granted owing to the one in existence 
for the same service. However, after the situation had 
been thoroughly explained authorization was given for 
the issuance of a special stamp by the company which 
they could sell for revenue, to be affixed to mail they 
carried by plane in addition to the ordinary postage. Thus 
the first air mail was born, in the northern fastnesses 
of forest and lakeland, where grasping civilization was 
just thrusting its tentacles. This continued until the 
contract by canoe ran out when the first regular govern- 
ment authorization to carry mail by plane was issued. 

All unconsciously the Quebec group of aviators pointed 
the direction Canadian aerial mail development was to 
take. When new mineral discoveries in Northern On- 
tario and Manitoba resulted in rushes and the develop- 
ment of new camps in the wilderness, aerial services to 
them from the edge of civilization were established at a 
very early stage and these were awarded government 
mail. contracts. They have continued to operate with 
the highest efficiency under the most difficult and arduous 
of conditions, under the direction of the Western Can- 
ada Airways, of which James Richardson of Winnipeg 
is president and W. L. Brintnell, himself a famous pilot, 
is manager. Nearly 150 miles of absolute forest wilder- 
ness is covered in the regular flights to serve the On- 
tario mining camps and whereas dog team in winter and 
canoe in summer used to take in an average of 750 Ib. 
of mail per month the aggregate going in by plane is now 
10,000 Ib. A similar increase is noted in the case of the 
Manitoba camp where regular delivery involves 100 
miles of flying under the same conditions. 

The airplane has completely revolutionized the prog- 
ress of new mining camps in Canada and in no phase 
more so than the daily or frequent receipt and trans- 
mission of mail. Such service is being extended as new 
camps of proportions to justify it spring into existence. 
In December 1929 the Canadian Transcontinental Air- 
ways, of which Archie Low is president, inaugurated a 
regular mail service into Chibougamou, a yet newer min- 
ing field in Quebec, flying from Oskelaneo on the Cana- 
dian National Railways, the round flight being one of 
130 miles. 


a this unique beginning the air mail in Canada 
progressed in much the same novel manner and the 
services which followed were not, as one might expect, 
between the main centers of population, but in the out 
of the way place where mail was received irregularly and 
infrequently. Thus in the winter months planes flew 
with mail from Quebec City to such points along the 
north shore of the St. Lawrence as Murray Bay, Bersi- 
mis, and Seven Islands, which in this season had been 
accessible only by dog team. This service is resumed 
every November by the Canadian Transcontinental Air- 
ways. Similarly the London Air Transport regularly 
puts into effect a winter service from Leamington to 
Pelée Island which, due to ice conditions, was formerly 
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practically cut off from the mainland after freeze-up. 
Another winter service to be inaugurated was from 
Moncton in New Brunswick to the Magdalen Islands 
where formerly a weekly radio letter had been the only 
communication with civilization in this season. 

Similar consideration induced the government to give 
the most modern of mail deliveries to the fur trading 
posts of Northern Alberta and the Northwest Terri- 
tories where conditions of life and means of transport 
have remained virtually unchanged since the Hudson’s 
Bay Company established them more than a century 
before. In November 1929 a regular air mail service 
was established through the Commercial Airways of 
Edmonton, of which C. Becker is managing director and 
president, between Fort McMurray, Alberta and Aklavik, 
Northwest Territories, linking up the posts of Forts 
Chipewyan, Fitzgerald, Smith, Resolution, Hay River, 
Providence, Simpson, Wrigley, Norman, Good Hope, 
Arctic Red River, and McPherson. Four trips a week 
are made from McMurray—two to Fort Resolution on 
Great Slave Lake, 512 miles away, and return in the 
same day, and two to Fort Simpson, halfway point to 
the Arctic, flying north one day and returning the next, 
with stops at intermediate points. 


_ Central Canada, the most thickly populated 
section of the Dominion, received first attention 
from the government it was in connection with the speed- 
ing up of the receipt of mails from, and their dispatch to, 
Europe. The first point of steamship contact with the 
land in the St. Lawrence gulf, is at Father Point, 350 
miles below Montreal, where the pilot goes aboard and 
where he leaves from vessels Europe-bound. Taking the 
mails off the steamship at this point and flying it to Mon- 
treal it was estimated would result in a saving of from 24 
to 96 hours in delivery. In the fall of 1927 the Royal 
Canadian Air Force carried out exhaustive experiments 
in the St. Lawrence gulf and upon the success of these 
a contract was awarded the Canadian Transcontinental 
Airways and the service inaugurated in the spring of 
1928. 

During the summer months twice a week mail is flown 
from Montreal to Father Point to overtake vessels which 
have left Quebec and Montreal for Europe, and two re- 
turn trips are made to Montreal. On the second trip 
when there are no trans-Atlantic mails to carry, mail is 
taken off the trains from the Miritime Provinces and 


-flown to Montreal, this resulting in a saving of some 18 


hours in delivery. Altogether a time saving of as much 
as 48 hours has been effected in the delivery of incoming 
mails, and as much as 96 hours have been saved in the 
delivery of Canadian mails in England. 

The Central Canada centres of Ottawa and Toronto 
were next afforded daily mail contact with the metropolis 
and the benefits of the rapid transmission of European 
mail extended to them. Canadian Airways of Montreal 
operates this service which was inaugurated in May, 
1928, making six trips per week each way, using Fair- 
child FC2 machines and HS2L flying boats. In the 428 
trips made in the first nine months of 1929 some 17,915 
Ib. of mail were carried. 

In January, 1929, the Department of National Defense 
inaugurated a seven-week experimental service between 
Halifax and Saint John, the winter Atlantic ports, 
and twice weekly between Ottawa and Halifax with in- 
termediate stops at Montreal and Saint John. This was 
undertaken by the government to secure a knowledge of 
flying conditions over the route, and following the en- 
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tirely successful experimentation, the inauguration of a 
regular service is only waiting on greater progress being 
made on air harbors in that territory. 

This will form a leg of the trans-Canada air mail, and 
considerable time saving will be effected. Mail from 
Halifax will be carried over to Saint John to connect with 
the Canadian Pacific afternoon train for Montreal. The 
bi-weekly service will connect with outgoing and incom- 
ing mail steamers at Saint John and Halifax. The plane 
will leave Ottawa, taking mails from the incoming trains 
from the west, pick up Montreal mails and mails reach- 
ing the metropolis from Toronto, then proceed to Saint 
John, arriving at noon and saving about three quarters of 
a day. The return trip from Saint John will be made 
in the same manner and result in an equal saving of time. 

The first international development of the Canadian 
air mail was, logically enough, between Montreal and 
New York. This has been operated daily since October, 
1928, by the Canadian Colonial Airways of Montreal, 
with great success, being of great convenience to busi- 
ness men on either side of the border. In the first nine 
months of 1929, 217 trips were made in which 15,515 Ib. 
of mail were carried. This service affords Canadian busi- 
ness over a wide area, through Montreal’s connections 
with Ottawa, Toronto, and other centers, the facilities 
of the various services, national and international, oper- 
ating out of New York. 

In the summer of 1929 further international contact 
was achieved through the inauguration of a service be- 
tween Toronto and Buffalo, operated each way daily by 
the Canadian Flying Service, and a daily each way serv- 
ice between Montreal and Detroit via Toronto, Hamil- 





Mail going aboard a plane used on the 
Toronto-Buffalo line 


ton, London and Windsor, at each of which mails are 
delivered and picked up, by Canadian Airways, Ltd. In 
the quarter ending September 30, 90 trips were made on 
the former service, carrying 17,775 lb. of mail. 

A feature of the Canadian service to Detroit, which 
may prove to have some significance, is the greater use 
to which steamships on the St. Lawrence can be put for 
the carriage of mails for the Pacific coast through the 
established mail service between Father Point and Mon- 
treal. Mail taken ashore at this first point of summer 
land contact and carried by air to Chicago over existing 
routes will arrive there sooner than if transferred to New 
York to mail planes. Even in winter, with the inaugura- 
tion of an air service between Halifax and Saint John 
and Montreal to connect with the Montreal-Detroit ma- 
chines, it will be possible to have western mails carried 
very rapidly to their destinations. 

Other air mail connections between United States and 
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Canadian centers through feeder lines are at present ap- 
parently merely awaiting progress upon the trans-Canada 
air mail. For instance, it is understood that plans have 
already been drawn up for an extension of the service 
from Minneapolis to Fargo to reach Winnipeg. ‘The 
service at present terminating at Great Falls naturally 
suggests an extension to Southern Alberta cities, while 
Seattle, Washington, and Victoria, British Columbia, are 
already connected and mail service could be inaugurated 
any time. 


AX THE WHILE the ultimate goal of an air mail service 
reaching from coast to coast has been kept in sight. 
The first link in the chain, the route between the Maritime 
Provinces and: Central Canada, has been surveyed and 
an experimental service operated with complete success. 
At the present time landing fields are planned for inter- 
mediate points and when these are established the service 
will be ready for regular operation. Surveys of the east- 
ern link, the route between Ottawa and Winnipeg via 
Sudbury and between Toronto and Sudbury have also 
been made, but owing to the difficulties of terrain in 
this rugged sector this will also have to wait upon the 
establishment of landing fields at considerable expense. 

An experimental service inaugurated in the Christmas 
season of 1928 between Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, 
Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver, operated by the 
Western Canada Airways, was entirely successful. In 
the spring of 1929 appropriations were made covering 
contracts for regular services and for the construction 
of beacons and emergency landing fields along the 1,200 
mile route. Radio beacons were adopted as being con- 
sidered superior to the visual beacons. 

All was in readiness for this by November, 1929, and 
before the end of the month the service was regularly 
inaugurated by the Western Canada Airways. Mail is 
now taken from a transcontinental train at Winnipeg and 
flown immediately to Regina, and so to Calgary and 
Banff, the western terminus, a saving of 24 hovrs being 
effected in the time of delivery of eastern mails in the 
west. A similar saving of time is made in overtaking 
the transcontinental train traveling east at Winnipeg. 
The northern sections of the western provinces are 
served with aerial mail by planes which take the eastern 
mail on arrival from Regina to Saskatoon and from Cal- 
gary to Edmonton. 

Surveys for the final link of the trans-Canada air mail 
chain are being made over a route from Vancouver to 
Calgary through the Crow’s Nest Pass. of the Rocky 
Mountains, while an alternative route from the Pacific 
coast by way of Edmonton may also be surveyed. Plans 
for the transportation of mail by air all the way to the 
Pacific coast will be completed by this summer, accord- 
ing to official pronouncement, and by the summer of 
1931 the entire trans-Canada air mail is expected to 
be functioning properly. 

Altogether it has been a remarkable development, 
come about for the main part so unobtrusively that 
even the Canadian people have no adequate conception 
of what has taken place. Five years ago the first air 
mail was carried into a new, straggling mining camp 
far beyond civilization’s frontiers. Today there are 
many out-of-the-way places in the broad Dominion re- 
ceiving their mail by air; several of the leading cities 
are connected by daily air mail services; a trans-Canada 
service is well within sight; and Canada has air mail 
touch with United States centers, and through them 
with services all over the Republic and South America. 
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Three Classes 
Of Glider Pilots 


Student, Non-Commercial, 
Commercial Licenses Planned 


WASHINGTON (pn. c.) — Student, 
non-commercial, and commercial glider 
pilot licenses are provided for through 
amendments recently made to the Air 
Commerce Regulations, states Col. Clar- 
ence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics. 

“In an effort to arrive at a policy that 
would encourage the glider movement 
in the United States and at the same 
time would adhere closely to the De- 
partment’s principle of competent air- 
men and airworthy aircraft,” Colonel 
Young said, “the Aeronautics Branch 
has spent many weeks in a study of the 
matter. 

“The study included a conference in 
Washington of all of the Aero Branch 
supervising and engineering inspectors 
who are on duty throughout the United 
States and scores of glider flights made 
by these inspectors during the confer- 
ence. The requirements with respect to 
the licensing of gliders will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

Permits to be Issued 

“Glider student permits, authorizing 
the holder to receive instruction and to 
solo licensed gliders while under the 
jurisdiction of a licensed glider pilot, 
will be issued by Department of Com- 
merce inspectors and Department 
divisional offices upon application. No 
physical or written examination will be 
required. 

“A form has been drafted which is 
both an application and a student permit, 
a perforation permitting their separation. 
These forms may be obtained from any 
Department of Commerce inspector or 
divisional office. 

“The non-commercial glider license 
will serve the group that is desirous of 
operating gliders only for sport and 
pleasure. This license parallels, to a de- 
gree, the private airplane pilot license. 

“The only examination required for 
this license will be a flight test which 
will consist of a minimum of three 
flights, including moderate banks in 
either direction. 

Physical Test for Highest Rating 


“The commercial glider pilot license 
will be issued to all applicants physically 
qualified who successfully accomplish 
the flight tests involved. Applicants are 
required to pass a physical examination 
the same as is now required for the 
Private airplane pilot’s license. There 
is no written examination. 

“The flight test for the commercial 
glider pilot license, in addition to normal 


take-offs and landings, includes a series 
of general and moderate banks, 360-deg. 
turns, and precision landings. The 
glider pilot licenses will be issued to all 
grades of airplane pilots upon a satis- 
factory completion of the tests involved. 

“Applications for the non-commercial 
and commercial glider pilot licenses 
may be obtained from Department in- 
spectors or divisional offices.” 





Bendix Will Purchase 
Consolidated Instrument 


NEW YORK (n.y.)—A plan whereby 
the Bendix Aviation Corp. will purchase 
the entire assets of the Consolidated In- 
strument Co. for 16,416 shares of 
Bendix stock, or at the rate of twelve 
shares of Consolidated for one of 
Bendix, has been approved and rec- 
ommended by directors of the latter. 

This was announced by Lucian L. 
Friez, chairman of the Consolidated 
board, who stated the merger would 
also include Julien P. Friez & Sons, 
Inc., of Baltimore, and the Aircraft 
Control Corp. and Molded Insulation 
Corp., Philadelphia, Consolidated units. 

Present indications are that the 
Friez concern, which produces me- 
teorological instruments, will become a 
direct unit of the Bendix organization 
while operations of Consolidated, 
Molded Insulation, and Aircraft Con- 
trol will be coordinated with those of 
the Pioneer Instrument Co., a Bendix 
division. The present personnel of 
consolidated and its units is to be 
retained, advices state. 

Aircraft Control Corp. manufactures 
airplane instruments and holds patents 
for automatic control of airplanes. Con- 
solidated acts as selling agent for this 
firm as well as for the Molded Insula- 
tion Co., which produces molded 
materials. The General Motors interests 
in Bendix will extend to the Con- 
solidated holdings, it is understood. 





Foreign Orders for Irvin Chutes 


BUFFALO (Nn. y.)—George Waite, 
president of the Irving Air Chute Co., 
just back from a six weeks’ trip to 
Europe, announces receipt of orders for 
300 parachutes for the British Air Min- 
istry and 200 chutes for the Czecho- 
Slovakian government, the latter country 
having recently adopted the Irvin para- 
chute as standard equipment for its air 
force. A small order has also been re- 
ceived from the Irish Free State. All 
these contracts will be handled by the 
British factory. It is expected plans 
will soon be announced for the con- 
struction of a new Irving manufacturing 
plant here. 


Pennsylvania Tour 
Ends At Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH (pa.) —The first air 
tour of Pennsylvania ended at Bettis 
Field, June 7, after starting from 
Rodgers Field on Decoration Day. 
More than a score of craft took part 
in the flight, managed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Goodwill Air Tours, Inc., which 
organization was formed by the Aero 
Clubs of Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh. 
Crowds estimated from 2,000 to 40,000 
turned out to welcome the fliers at the 
various towns and cities visited. From 
Pittsburgh the route touched at the fol- 
lowing places: Pittsburgh-Butler Air- 
port, Erie, Meadville, Greenville, Du- 
Bois, Altoona, Wilkes-Barre, Reading, 
Allentown, Philadelphia, Patco Field, 
Norristown; Lancaster, Everett, Johns- 
town, Greensburg, and Bettis Field. 
One of the main objectives of the 
flight was to foster airport interest and 
development, especially in the localities 
where the fliers landed. The Chambers 
of Commerce of Greenville and Mead- 
ville pledged aid in establishing suitable 
airports in their respective towns. 
Among the pilots who participated in 
the tour were: J. Wesley Smith, J. Rus- 
sell Hosterman, Jack Faulkner, Lloyd 
Yost, Tony Little, Ollie Davis, Jack 
Stevenson, R. F. Dawson, Robert Wil- 
liams, Jack Thompson, Sanford Under- 
wood, L. C. Faurot, J. J. Gallagher, 
J. R. Kelly, Lieut. Sam Eaton, Jack 
Vickers, Art Sowdon, J. P. Jones, Mrs. 
Louise Thaden, Louise Vamos, Eleanor 
Ritchie, Jack Bartow, Chester A. 
Charles, H. P. Bissell, and George Zinn. 





Offers Glider Wing Covering 


MARSHFIELD (ore.)—Port Orford 
Cedar Products Co. is now offering a 
plywood wing covering for gliders 
which is being marketed under the 
trade name Co-ve-co, also used to 
designate the firm’s plywood wing 
covering manufactured for airplanes. 
It is said this glider material compares 
favorably to birch wing members im- 
ported from Germany. The company 
has received substantial orders from the 
Panel & Veneer Co., Los Angeles, and 
the H. B. Maris Panel Co., San Fran- 
cisco, which, in turn, supply plane and 
glider manufacturers with the product. 
Made of three layers of cedar, the 
glider wing material is one-fortieth of 
an inch thick, comes in sections 24 by 
48 in., and weighs 84 Ib. per 100 sqft. 





Deliver Six Fleets to Argentina 


BUFFALO (yn. y.)—Argentine gov- 
ernment has accepted delivery of six 
Fleet training planes. 
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Tex Rankin Changes 
Name of Flying School 


PORTLAND (ore.) — Reorganization 
plans were recently announced for the 
Rankin School of Flying by J. G. “Tex” 
Rankin, coincidentally with the celebra- 
tion of the school’s tenth anniversary. 

Henceforth the company will be 
known as the Tex Rankin School of 
Flying, with which will be associated 
a brother, Dick Rankin, who. recently 
was affiliated with the Rankin Brothers’ 
School of Flying with Dudley Rankin. 
The third brother intends to continue 
operations separately as head of the 
Dudley Rankin School of Flying. 

Tex and Dick Rankin retain control- 
ling interest in the new firm, which has 
taken over both the Rankin Flying Sery- 
ice and the Rankin School of Flying. 
Articles of incorporation just filed list 
capitalization at $50,000. Francis Hall 
has joined the organization as assistant 
general manager, succeeding Roy Astle. 

“Pay-as-you-learn” and “fly-it-your- 
self” services will be offered. Students 
will be able to pay for each lesson as 
they go along, and persons having De- 
partment of Commerce licenses will be 
able to rent planes. 

Tex Rankin started his school in 
Walla Walla, Wash. He says he has 
taught more than 700 students to fly 
without an injury. 

The service operates its own airport, 
with hangars and repair shops, and 
administration building. The Rankin 
System of Flying Instruction, now na- 
tionally syndicated, was founded in the 
Rankin School of Flying. The company 
is said to have done a business in excess 
of $100,000 last year. 





Defer Action on Bingham Bill 


WASHINGTON (p. c.)—Action by 
the Senate on the Bingham aircraft 
accident bill will be taken at some future 
date, it was decided, following a recent 
discussion by various congressional 
members as to what constitutes a serious 
injury. This is the piece of legislation 
which would provide the Secretary of 
Commerce with authority to subpoena 
witnesses of air crashes, and, as written 
by Senator Bingham, would require 
that all information concerning air ac- 
cidents resulting in “serious or fatal 
injury” be made public. This was 
changed to read: “personal injury re- 
sulting in total disability or death” be- 
fore the bill was pigeon-holed. 





American Eagle Men on Tours 


KANSAS CITY (mo.)—Following 
American Eagle representatives are on 
business tours in the localities named: 
Maj. J. Carroll Cone, sales director, 
the Southwest; Joe Young and G. Q. 
Caldwell, pilot-salesmen, South Central 
States and: South Atlantic -Seaboard; 
Hart. H.. Bowman, district sales man- 
ager, and Myron T. Hutchinson, pilot- 
salesman, New York state. 


North Dakota Air Tour Planned 


MINOT (yn. p.)—Arrangements for a 
North Dakota tour, June 22-29, have 
been drawn up under the auspices of 
the Minot Association of Commerce, 
with tentative plans calling for stops 
at Grand Forks, Minot, Devils Lake, 
Bottineau, Garrison, Williston, and 
Stanton. It was decided that only 
North Dakota entrants would be eligible 
for prizes to be offered for the flight. 





Test Engines on F-10A 
With and Without Cowls 


GLENDALE (w. va.)—Results of offi- 
cially observed tests made here by the 
Fokker company on a Wasp-powered, 
tri-engined, F-10A, with and without 
cowling rings, showed usé of the engine 
cowlings bettered the average rated 
speed 8.6 m.p.h. and the cruising speed 
2.7 m.p.h. 

With engines employing Townend- 
type rings, the craft achieved an average 
timed speed of 152.6 m.p.h., at 2,030 
r.p.m., or 153.75 m.p.h., at 2,045 r.p.m. 
when corrected to sea level. Barometric 
pressure was 29.292 in. mercury, strut 
temperature plus 24 deg. Centigrade, 
equivalent altitude 1,780 ft. 

Without the cowling the machine in 
question reached an average timed speed 
of 144.0 m.p.h., at 1,990 r.p.m., or 145.5 
m.p.h., at 2,010 r.p.m. when corrected 
to sea level. Barometric pressure read 
29.292 in. mercury, strut temperature 
was plus 28 deg. C., and the equivalent 
altitude 2,300 ft. 

Minus the rings, the craft cruised at 
123.3 m.p.h., turning over 1,700 revolu- 
tions per minute, while with the ring the 
cruising speed was 126-m.p.h., at 1,700 
r.p.m. 

The Fokker on which the tests were 
made was fitted with three-bladed pro- 
pellers, set at_17.5 deg., and having a 
42 in. radius. The tests were conducted 
with a full load of 5,319.5 lb., which 
made the gross weight of the machine 


13,099.5 Ib. 





Makes Non-Stop Trip to Miami 


MIAMI (Fra.)—Flying a plane com- 
posed of an old Standard fuselage and 
a Sikorsky wing, and powered with a 
7-cyl., 120 hp., Beetle radial engine, 
Gus Graff, Bethany, Conn., recently 
negotiated a non-stop flight from 
Bethany to this city in 21 hr. 35 min. 
Though supplied with 165 gal. of gaso- 
line, only 124 gal. were used on the ap- 
proximately 1,400-mi. trip, while the oil 
consumption amounted to 4 gal. The 
Beetle power plant is manufactured by 
the Kimball Aircraft Corp. 





Deny W.A.E.—T.A.T. Merger 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—Reports current 
here to the effect that Western Air 
Express was contemplating a merger 
with Transcontinental Air Transport 
have been denied by W.A.E. officials. 
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HIGH POINTS 


in the &, 
NEWS 





> Three divisions. Aero Branch to 
issue student, non-commercial, and com- 
mercial glider pilot licenses. 


> Heavenwards. Lieut. Apollo Soucek, 
U. S. Navy, reached new world record 
height of 43,166 ft. on June 4 in a Wasp- 
powered Wright Apache. 


> Approved. Consolidated Instrument 
Co. directors sanction Bendix Aviation 
Corp. offer to purchase their company 
for 16,416 shares of Bendix stock. 


> Route. Tentative 5,600-mi. route for 
the National Air Tour calls for 28 
stops: six in Canada. 


> Settled. Infringement of patent 
charges brought by Irving Air Chute 
Co. and Floyd Smith Aerial Equipment 
Co. against Russell Parachute Co. dis- 
missed in U. S. District Court. 


> Wanted. Erle P. Halliburton, presi- 
dent of S.A.F.E., desires to buy 1,000 
transports at a reduced rate to provide 
more reasonable air rates and more 
frequent service. 


Airports and Airlines 


> Consummated. Sale of Hog Island 
to Philadelphia for uses as an air-rail- 
marine terminal approved by United 
States Shipping Board and city officials. 


P Inaugurated. Mamer Air Transport 
starts thrice-weekly passenger service 
line between Spokane and the Twin 
Cities. 

» Added. Colonial Air Transport adds 
another New York-Boston round-trip 
to its service, thus providing four round- 
trips daily between those cities. 

Foreign 


> Home. Graf arrives at Friedrichs- 
hafen base after 18,000-mi. voyage last- 
ing 19 days 2 hr., which took it to Spain, 
and North and South America. 


> Lower. Luft Hansa operations for 
1929 reveal a recession in volume partly 
due to decrease in subsidies. 





a 
Form Balloon Club in Akron 


AKRON (on10) — Starting with a 
membership of 40 and planning to oper- 
ate a fleet of six balloons, a balloon club 
has been organized here, with Ward T. 
Van Orman as its president. Other 
officers are Lieut. T. G. W. Settle, chief 
of the Navy inspection bureau at the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin plant, first vice-pres- 
ident; Frank White, president of the 
Akron Glider Club, second vice-presi- 
dent; Guy F. Feaster, secretary; and. 
Karl Fickes, treasurer. The club is 
open to any and all Akronites who are 
interested in ballooning. The Cleveland’ 
factory of the American Steel and Wire’ 
Co. will serve as operations base. 
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Soucek Up 43,166 Ft. 
For New World Record 


ANACOSTIA (op. c.)—Another world’s 
record was brought back to the United 
States when Lieut. Apollo Soucek, Navy 
flier, on June 4, pushed his Wasp-pow- 
ered Wright Apache biplane to a height 
of 43,166 ft. This figure was revealed 
following N.A.A. calibration of the two 
official barographs carried. 

The former record for land planes 
was held by Willi Neuenhofen of Ger- 
many, whose mark of 41,794 ft., was 
made in a Bristol Jupiter-powered 
Junkers W-34, on May 25, 1929. 

According to rules of the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale a new 
world’s altitude record must exceed the 
former by 100 m. or 328 ft. in order to 
be considered official. 

Lieutenant Soucek is a former holder 
of the world’s record, having climbed to 
a height of 39,000 ft. on May 8, 1929, 
in the same plane powered with another 
Wasp engine. The same craft, fitted 
with pontoons, had also been flown to 
the present world’s seaplane record of 
38,560 ft. by the Lieutenant. 

With an increased propeller pitch of 
one degree Lieutenant Soucek believes 
the plane would be capable of reaching 
greater heights than attained in his rec- 
ord flight. 

The engine was functioning well when 
the altimeter indicated a height of 42,000 
ft. but the propeller fanned the air with- 
out taking hold, he declared. Revolu- 
tions per minute during the flight varied 
between 2,000 and 2,350. 


Developed Own Apparatus 


Two thermometers placed in the plane 
by the N.A.A. showed a temperature of 
38 deg. below zero F. in the cockpit and 
89 deg. below on a wing strut. Lieu- 
tenant Soucek varied the usual altitude 
flier’s apparel by wearing no clothing 
under his fur-lined leather flying suit. 
Although he was in the air for 2 hr. in 
this abbreviated regalia he felt the cold 
only slightly, and that when descending. 

The only difficulty experienced in 
flight occurred when his oxygen tube 
became temporarily clogged with ice. 
Lieutenant Soucek himself developed the 
breathing apparatus used, and also, with 
the aid of his brother, Lieut. Zeus Sou- 
cek, the electrically heated goggles em- 
ployed. 

On June 16 Lieutenant Soucek will 
leave Washington, the scene of his vari- 
ous altitude flights, for sea duty. He 
will be assigned to the “Screaming 
Eagle” squadron (VF-3B) of the air- 
craft carrier “Lexington.” The Lieu- 
tenant’s Navy career has included pre- 
vious sea service as well as details at 
the Philadelphia Naval Aircraft Fac- 
tory and as an engineering officer at the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 





Tool Firm Absorbs Company 
CHICAGO (11L.)—Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., manufacturer of Thor 
electric and pneumatic tools and air 
compressors, has purchased the Cochise 
Rock Drill Manufacturing Co. 


Lieutenant Soucek (left) being congratu- 
lated by Rear Adm. William A. Moffett 
just after landing from the record flight 





Twenty-Place Burnelli 
Undergoes Test Flight 


NEWARK (vn. j.)—Flight testing of 
the third all-metal, twenty-passenger 
Burnelli transport took place from the 
Newark Municipal Airport on Thurs- 
day afternoon, June 5 with Roger Q. 
Williams, trans-Atlantic pilot, at the 
controls. 

Following completion of the first trip 
officials announced the machine would 
shortly undergo tests for a Department 
of Commerce approved type certificate. 

Powered with two 800 hp. direct- 
drive, Packard engines, the machine has 
the following specifications: wing area 
1,080 sq.ft., length of fuselage 37 ft., 
wing span 91 ft., total weight empty 
9,367 \b., total useful load 8,140 Ib., 
total gross weight 17,507, fuel capacity 
1,000 gal. 

Vincent J. Burnelli, of the Uppercu- 
Burnelli Corp., was recently granted a 
patent covering his all-wing design 
which the present craft represents. 





Cleveland School Stages Contest 


CLEVELAND (on10)—Twenty prizes 
having a total value of $1,482.50 are 
offered winners in a contest being con- 
ducted by the Cleveland Institute of 
Aviation among high school boy seniors 
of Ohio. The awards in their order 
are a Private ground and flying course 
worth $480, $250 credit towards any 
course, a Transport ground course worth 
$150, a Limited Commercial ground 
ccurse worth $90, $75 credit towards any 
course. The remaining prizes consist 
of $50 or $25 in credit on a course, and 
free flights worth $12.50 each. 
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Conclude Hearings 
On Englebright Bill 


WASHINGTON (p.c.)—After hear- 
ing testimony by representatives of The 
Helium Co. to the effect that the gas 
can be produced more cheaply at the 
private plant than by the Bureau of 
Mines, the House Mines and Mining 
committee has concluded its hearings on 
the Englebright Bill and will not take 
up the matter in executive session. The 
Englebright Bill authorizes an appro- 
priation of $90,000 for the completion of 
the Government plant located at Ama- 
rillo, Tex. 

In view of the fact that the pending 
Naval appropriations bill authorizes the 
procurement of helium from the Bureau 
of Mines, it is understood that provision 
is thereby made for the completion of 
the Amarillo plant. 

Conflicting testimony has been pre- 
sented to the Committee as to the rela- 
tive cost of production by the private 
company and by the Government. The 
suggestion has therefore been made by 
Representative Arentz of Nevada that 
the Committee adopt legislation for an 
investigation by a subcommittee so that 
Congress may secure its own informa- 
tion. But no action has been taken 
thus far on the proposal offered by Mr. 
Arentz. 

Mr, James T. Howington, vice-presi- 
dent of The Helium Co., was asked by 
members of the committee if The 
Helium Co. would be able to dispose 
of its production if it were allowed to 
sell the gas abroad. Under existing 
regulations, the exportation of helium is 
not permitted except by express author- 
ity from the Bureau of Mines. It was 
pointed out, that it is difficult to build 
up foreign markets under such restric- 
tions and that foreign sales can not be 
promoted when it is uncertain whether 
or not delivery could be. made. Mr. 
Howington stated that his company 
would be in a better position if the ex- 
portation of the gas should be permitted 
without the present authority restriction. 





Alliance Holdings Bring $39,319 


ALLIANCE (on1to)—Properties of the 
Alliance Aircraft Corp. here were sold 
June 5, at a receiver’s sale, for $39,- 
319.15, with the purchaser being Alex 
Robertson, acting for a pool formed by 
Alliance business men. The plant had 
been appraised at $159,000. This step 
was taken as part, of the reorganiza- 
tion and refinancing of the company 
under the name of the Warrior Aero- 
nautical Corp. Sydney L. Geiger, attor- 
ney for the receiver, says plant opera- 
tions will start as soon as all changes 
have been effected. 





Report Unfilled Kinner Orders 


GLENDALE (cauir.)—Kinner Air- 
plane & Motor Corp., this city, reports 


present unfilled orders approximate 


$1,380,000. 
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Plan Several Projects 
At Florida. Aero Meeting 


TAMPA (FLa.)—Gov. Doyle E. Carl- 
ton will recommend legislation enabling 
expenditure of at least as much of the 
gasoline tax. fund for aviation develop- 
ment as is paid to the state by the aero 
industry, he told delegates from eighteen 
Florida cities gathered at the aviation 
conference held here recently. The 
Governor also plans to appoint a state 
official to aid cities and towns in the 
construction of airports and landing 
fields. 

C. L. Waller of Tallahassee, said that 
the state road department is ready tu 
assist in. any manner and that it will 
paint .any sign desired by an aviation 
community, upon the state highways. 
He further .stated that Florida is one 
state where an unlicensed pilot can fly 
an unlicensed plane anywhere and that 
some action. should be taken to curb 
this “wildcat” activity. 


Propose Aviation Month in 1931 


A bill has. been prepared which pro- 
vides that the state road department 
build landing fields in each county, along 
the main highways, every 25 mi. 

The. conference was in charge of 
Frank Redd,,Sarasota, chairman of the 
state aviation committee, assisted by 
Paul E. Grassfield, aviation director. 

The project of A. H.. Heermance, 
director .of aviation in Miami, for an 
All-Florida. aviation month from Janu- 
ary 12'through to February 12, 1931, 
with an extended air tour following an 
air meet at.Miami, was adopted. Heer- 
mance preposed providing a fund of 
about $30,000, half to be spent by Miami 
for the meet, : 


Legion Offers to Coéperate 


Invitations to pilots from all over the 
United States and foreign nations will 
be extended. Louis Sevier, Miami, state 
president of the National Aeronautic 
Association, stated that the association 
will sponsor, the event and officiate at 
the air meets held at various cities along 
the route. 

An offer to unite the entire force of 
the American Legion throughout Florida 
with that of the state chamber of com- 
merce in carrying out the program of 
better landing field facilities, air- 
marking, and other aero schemes, was 
made by Edward R. Bentley, Lakeland 
state department legion commander. 





Nominate Bendix S.A.E. President 


NEW YORK (wn. y.)—Vincent Ben- 
dix, president of the Bendix Aviation 
Corp., has been nominated for 1931 
president -of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, now headed by Edward P. 
Warner, editor of AVIATION. Mr. Bendix 
and other new officers nominated, in- 
cluding Dr. G. W. Lewis, aircraft 
engineering, and. Arthur Nutt, aircraft 
engineering, will be inaugurated at the 
annual meeting of the organization. 








Air Corps Faces 
‘Writing’ Problem 


OAKLAND (catir.) — The 
Army Air Corps fliers who 
recently established a new 
altitude record for a squadron 
flying in formation during 
the West Coast maneuvers 
presented military authorities 
with a new problem to be 
solved, namely, involuntary 
sky writing. } 

Low temperature and rare- 
fied air caused condensation 
of vapor from the exhaust 
which, multiplied by the 
number of planes, was quite 
visible as long streaks of 
white. 

In military fighting, it is 
declared, the machines would 
be easily discerned by enemy 
craft in the air and by anti- 
aircraft units on the ground, 
thus necessitating the use of 
exhaust line condensers. 











Northwest Aero Show 
Held in St. Paul, June 2-7 


ST. PAUL (m1nn.)—Three airplanes 
and a glider were sold during the North- 
west Aircraft Show, held here June 2-7, 
Herbert D. Putnam, of the Schlee- 
Brock Aircraft Corp., technical director 
of the show, reported at its close. The 
total attendance was estimated to have 
reached 20,000. 

The machines sold were a Whirlwind, 
Waco, a Monocoupe, and an Aeronca, 
while the glider was an Eaglerock. 

The following craft were on display: 
Monocoupe, Barling NB-3, Great Lakes 
Trainer, Inland Sport, Command-Aire, 
Swallow, Kari-Keen, Eaglerock glider, 
Bergholt glider, Bergholt monoplane, 
and Woodhead monoplane. A Wright 
J5 was the only power plant exhibited 
not mounted in a plane. 

Corfsiderable interest was evinced in 
the Bergholt and Woodhead planes. 
Both of them were powered with stand- 
ard Ford automobile engines, the Berg- 
holt with a model A engine and the 
Woodhead with a Model T. The planes, 
both manufactured in Minneapolis, had 
been successfully flown prior to their 
being placed on exhibition. 

Ray Krimm managed the show, which 
was held at the St. Paul Coliseum. 





Hoover Presents Collier Trophy 


WASHINGTON (np. c.)—President 
Hoover, on June 3, presented the Collier 
Trophy for 1929 to Dr. Joseph S. Ames, 
chairman of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, who ac- 
cepted the award on behalf of that or- 
ganization. 





Halliburton Seeks. 
Mass Plane Purchase 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—It is the plan 
of Erle P. Halliburton, ‘president of 
Southwest Air Fast Express, to pur- 
chase 1,000 transport craft at the rate 
of two a week for the present and three 
to five a week at the end of a year’s 
time, according to an announcement re- 
ceived ‘here. 

He states the Ford company has been 
offered the contract for these machinés, 
which he desires to buy at a reduced 
rate of $30,000 per plane on account 
of the quantity order. However, Wil- 
liam B. Mayo, vice-president of Ford’s 
Stout Metalplane Division, declares his 
knowledge of Mr> Halliburton’s-proposal» 
is limited to press reports and declines 
to say whether such an offer would be 
acceptable or not. 

In event that Mr. Halliburton cannot’ 
come to an agreement with the Ford 
interests, he states the contract is open 
to any manufacturer of 14-passenger, 
tri-engined, machines, whose product, 
proves satisfactory to him. 


Willing to Spend More on Scheme 


These craft, planned for light express 
as, well as passenger carrying, would be 
put into service on the present S.A.F.E. 
lines, whose schedules would be en- 
larged, and on other routes proposed for 
inauguration. In some cases hourly and 
nightly service is contemplated. 

Mr. Halliburton states he is willing to 
spent seven or eight million dollars over 
and above the $3,000,000 offer for the 
1,000 planes in order to bring air trans- 
portation to the average traveler. Declar- 
ing that high plane prices make cheap 
operation unprofitable, he cited figures 
which, in his estimation show that a 
64 cent-a-mile fare on fourteen pas- 
senger machines would prove the most 
profitable at present. 


Suggests Shorter Services 


The following statements were given 
out by Mr. Halliburton in connection 
with the scheme’s promulgation : 

“It it almost impossible to operate 
planes at profit with such large initial 
investment. What I have to get is a 
manufacturer who has vision enough to 
scrap the plan of making a large profit 
on each plane and go in for mass pro- 
duction—to make money by taking 
smaller profit on the single plane. 

“Air travel was initiated in this coun- 
try as a luxury. It must be turned into 
a necessity if the industry is to succeed. 
It must be developed to compete for 
business of the entire traveling public. 

“We are today catering to those whe 
travel 1,000 imi.: we must provide serv- 
ice for those who want to make 100-mi. 
trips. Any community with a popula- 
tion of more than eight thousand has 
enough business to supply a plane a day 
each way if air transportation can be 
provided at popular prices. 

“Aviation has reached the point where 
mass production and operation can and 
must take place.” 
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Dismiss Irving, Smith 
Claims Against Russell 


WILMINGTON _ (peEL.) — Litigation 
instituted by the Irving Air Chute Co., 
Buffalo, and the Floyd Smith Aerial 
Equipment Co., Buffalo, vs. Russell 
Parachute Co., San Diego for alleged 
infringement of three patents has been 
dismissed in the District Court of the 
United States here by Judge Hugh M. 
Morris. 

It was declared by Irving and Smith 
that the Russell parachute trespassed 
upon claims 1, 2, 3, 4 and 10 of patent 
No. 1,340,423, granted May 18, 1920; 
claims 1, 11, 12, 15 and 18 of patent No. 
1,462,456, granted July 17, 1923; and 
claims 5 and 8 of patent No. 1,403,983, 
granted Jan. 17, 1922. 

These patents were originally taken 
out by Floyd Smith when he and J. M. 
Russell, vice-president and chief engi- 
neer of the Russell company, were 
among a group of chute engineers who 
in 1919, designed a parachute for use 
by the United States Army Air Corps. 

These legalized inventions are now 
held by the Floyd Smith Aerial Equip- 
ment Co., though the Irving Air Chute 
Co. holds a license thereunder that is 
exclusive, save for a non-exclusive 
license to this country. 

In handing down the decision, Judge 
Morris predicated his defense of in- 
validity and non-infringement largely 
upon the prior arts construction dis- 
closed in patent No. 1,192,479, granted 
July 25, 1916, to S. L. Van Meter, Jr.; 
upon French patent No. 474,019, pub- 
lished Feb. 4, 1915, held by Bacque; and 
upon the unpatented prior art packs of 
Stevens and Broadwick. 

‘ In considering declared encroachment 
on the third patent in question, the 
referee found the lack of invention the 
determining factor in dismissing claims 
5 and 8. 

The Russell company recently em- 
barked on a project to locate service sta- 
tions for parachutes at many centers of 
aeronautical activities. 


Barber & Baldwin Issues Booklet 


NEW YORK (Nn. y.)—Barber & 
Baldwin, Inc., has issued a pamphlet 
describing the development of its avia- 
tion insurance service and the various 
facilities it offers in that field. The 
firm is affiliated with the Aero Insur- 
ance Co., Aero Indemnity Co., Aero 
Engineering & Advisory Service, Inc., 
and Aero Underwriters Corp. 





Insurance Officials 
Gather Aviation Data 


HARTFORD (conn.)—For the pur- 
pose of getting first-hand information 
pertinent to aviation insurance, a group 
of insurance company presidents and 
officials recently visited Brainard Field, 
the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. plant, 
and the Chance Vought Corp. factory, 
in East Hartford. While here the 
party was the guest of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Those present included representa- 
tives from the following companies: 
Penn Mutual, Provident Mutual, Mutual 
Benefit, Massachusetts Mutual, State 
Mutual, New England Mutual, John 
Hancock, National Life of Vermont, 
Home Life of New York, Aetna Life, 
Connecticut General, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, and Phoenix Mutual. 

The three divisions of the aviation 
industry studied were those of the power 
plant, explained at the Pratt & Whitney 
factory by Col, Charles W. Deeds, secre- 
tary and treasurer of United Aircraft & 
Transport Corp. ; the building of a plane, 
explained by officials of the Chance 
Vought Corp., and airport operations, 
illustrated by the activities at Brainard 
Field. 

The last-named survey included an 
inspection of the equipment of the 43d 
Division Air Service, Connecticut Na- 
tional Guard; facilities for gathering 
and compiling weather reports at the 
airport manager’s office, the methods for 
inspecting planes and pilots as employed 
by the Connecticut aero department. 





Cavalier Plane Offered With Townend-Like Ring 


HOWN ABOVE IS THE TWO-PLACE, Lambert-powered “Cavalier” offered by the 


Star Aircraft Co., of Bartlesville, Okla. 


The dimensions of the craft are: 


span, 31 ft. 6 in.; length, 19 ft, 2 in.; and height, 6 ft. 3 in. Note the special 
engine cowling, an adaptation of the Brtish Townend Ring. 
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Rosendahl Advocates 
Sunnyvale Airship Base 


WASHINGTON (p. c.)—During the 
course of continuing hearings on selec- 
tion of the West Coast lighter-than-air 
Naval base before the House Naval 
Affairs Committee, Comdr. Charles E. 
Rosendahl, for three years command- 
ing officer of the “Los Angeles,” 
advocated the Sunnyvale site. 

Belief was expressed by the Com- 
mander that a ship could obtain approx- 
imately one and a half per cent more 
gross lift at Sunnyvale than at Camp 
Kearny. This condition is ascribed to 
the lower situation of the northern site, 
Sunnyvale being only 16 ft. above sea 
level as compared with an elevation of 
450 ft. at Kearny. 

Throughout his testimony Com- 
mander Rosendahi emphasized the 
thought that the proposed base would 
be in the nature of a drydock, where 
ships could come for the repurification 
of their helium, for repair work, and for 
the installation of experimental ap- 
paratus. Operation for some months 
at a time could go on from different 
points along the coast by the utilization 
of the mobile mooring masts, he said. 

Commander Rosendahl closed his 
testimony declaring he believed Sunny- 
vale the better location because of 
definitely superior physical  char- 
acteristics, lower cost for purchase and 
maintenance, a greater useful area, 
superior meteorological conditions, 
strategic location, and easier defensi- 
bility. 

The site is better, he stated, than the 
Graf Zeppelin’s home base at Fried- 
richshafen or the British bases at 
Howden or Cardington, all of which he 
had inspected. 





Prepare for Northwest Tour 


PORTLAND (ore.)—Plans for the 
projected Northwest air tour sponsored 
by the National Aeronautic Association, 
through Russell Lawson, district gov- 
ernor, have reached the point of an- 
nouncing a tentative itinerary. Lawson, 
who is now touring the district to be 
covered, expects about thirty planes to 
participate in the event, to be held late 
this month. The route as it now 
stands follows: Tacoma (start), 
Chehalis, Centralia, and Vancouver, 
Wash.; Salem, Tillamook, Springfield, 
Albany, Grants Pass, Medford, Klamath 
Falls, Lakeview, and Burns, Ore.; Boise 
and Pocatello, Ida.; Baker, La Grande, 
and Pendleton, Ore.; Walla Walla, 
Spokane, Wenatchee, and Yakima, 
Wash. ; The Dalles, Ore., Portland Air- 
port (finish). 





Survey Nebraska Tour Route 


OMAHA (nes.)—The route of the 
second annual Nebraska air tour, to take 
place June 23-29, is being surveyed in 
a Spartan owned by the Skelly Oil Co., 
the pathfinding party beimg piloted by 
M. E. Callander. Itinerary of the tour 
is expected to cover fifteen cities. 
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Davison Not in Favor 
Of Metal-Clad for Army 


WASHINGTON (op. c.)—Two letters 
have been received by the Military 
Affairs Committee from Assistant Sec- 
retary of War for Aeronautics, F. 
Trubee Davison, commenting unfavor- 
ably on the proposed metal-clad airship 
for the Army. Thus it appears that the 
chances of Congress’ passing the bill 
authorizing the craft’s construction are 
distinctly lessened. 

In his first communication, a brief 
comment on the bill, Secretary Davison 
alluded to the agreement of 1920 be- 
tween the Army and Navy by which the 
Navy took over the development of 
rigid airships and the Army that of 
semi and non-rigid ships. 

The Secretary went on to say that 
the large airship outlined in this bill 
(one hundred long tons gross lift) is of 
such an experimental nature and its 
outcome so problematical that the Army 
should not be charged with its develop- 
ment; and further, that if funds were 
available for a ship of this size it would 
be better economy to get a rigid ship 
of proven design and performance. 

In his second letter, substituted for 
the first, Mr. Davison modified his 
former statement by saying that the de- 
sign of the proposed craft did not appear 
to be radical save for the metal skin and 
pressure idea. 


Might Interrupt Air Pregram 


However, dire to the inexperience of 
Army Air Corps engineers in lighter- 
than-air construction it was believed im- 
practicable for the War Department to 
attempt predicting the degree of success 
to be achieved by the proposed airship 
after construction. 

This legislation, the letter continued, 
would necessitate a substantial increase 
in appropriations to cover the cost and 
operation of the metal-clad, or else the 
curtailment of the five year heavier- 
than-air program. 

“The War Department feels that it 
must meet its airplane requirements in 
full before a lighter-than air project of 
this magnitude should be undertaken. 
Therefore it does not favor the enact- 
ment of the bill,” says the epistle in part. 





Order $48,048 in Fleet Parts 


BUFFALO (Nn. y.)—Two orders just 
received by Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 
for Fleet parts are worth $48,048, one 
of them coming from the Army Air 
Corps and valued at $45,656, with 
delivery to take place at Wright Field, 
Dayton, inside of thirty days. Parts 
for the more than half-dozen Fleets 
now in use on the island of Siam are 
asked for by the International Engineer- 
ing Company, Inc., of Bangkok, Siam, 
this order involving a transaction of 
$2,392. Consolidated also announces 
that through cooperation with E. W. 
Wilson and Company, a San Francisco 
investment house, a Fleet is soon to be 
despatched to China for demonstration 
purposes. 


Ambulance Service Offered 


BIRMINGHAM (ata.)—Aerial am- 
bulance service is being offered by 
Johns, Birmingham funeral director, in 
conjunction with Davis Air Lines, Inc. 
A Whirlwind-powered cabin Travel Air, 
providing space for a bed and seats for 
a doctor and nurse, will be used on the 
service, which will bring medical atten- 
tion at Mayo Institute, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
Md., to within five or six hours of this 
city. 





Aerial Upper and Lower 








A* IDEA OF THE LUXURY and comfort 
now available in aircraft is given 
in the above view showing a corner 
of the day-and-night compartment on a 
Fokker F-32 owned by Lawrence F. 
Fisher, a director of the Fokker com- 
pany. 

The berth seen in the upper right 
hand corner folds up and is covered by 
wall paneling when not in use, while 
the lower bed becomes a couch. An- 
other two-place section similar to that 
shown in the picture is situated exactly 
opposite. 

Though a standard model F-32, the 
interior of the craft was _ especiall 
outfitted by its owner for $40,000, 
which, added to the $110,000 cost of 
the machine represents a total invest- 
ment of $150,000. Among the installa- 
tions is a special lightweight carpet, 
manufactured by Collins & Aikman 
Corp., New York City. 

Nineteen persons, including a crew 
of three, can be accommodated during 
the daytime and four at night. The 
rooms include three lounging rooms and 
a fully equipped office, each 8 ft. 5 in. 
square and of about the same height, 
the first one convertible into a diner 
and the third being the day-and-night 
section; and a galley, radio room, two 
lavatories, and baggage space. 





Senate Group Reports 
On William’s Resignation 


WASHINGTON (op. c.)—After an ex- 
amination into the circumstances sur- 
rounding the resignation of Lieutenant 
Alford J. Williams from the Navy, a 
subcommittee of the Senate Naval Af- 
fairs Committee made a report last week 
exonerating the Navy from criticism. 

Objections were filed before the com- 
mittee at the outset of the investigation 
protesting that the Navy was remiss in 
its duty to Naval aeronautics in forcing 
Lieutenant Williams to interrupt his 
work in developing speed planes by as- 
signing him to sea duty. 

It was declared in the investigating 
body’s conclusions, however, that the 
Navy Department has shown Lieutenant 
Williams all the consideration it could 
without working an injustice to other 
men in the service. 

Attention is called to the numerous 
extensions in time postponing sea duty 
that were allowed the Navy flier. It 
also is pointed out that the racing plane 
Lieutenant Williams was working on 
failed to fly after he had been accorded 
additional time for its partial reconstruc- 
tion. While the report concedes that 
the Navy needs more fast planes, it is 
pointed out that much progress is being 
made along this line since the advent 
into office of the present Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy for Aeronautics, 
David S. Ingalls. 


Cites Present and Past Conditions 


It is stated that Secretary Ingalls has 
obtained a substantial sum for this 
branch of aeronautical development. 
The opinion of the subcommittee is that 
the Navy is equal, if not superior, to 
other navies in general bombing and 
fighting aerial equipment. The report 
states, however, that prior to the as- 
cendency into office of Mr. Ingalls, there 
seemed to be a lack of plan for develop- 
ing racing planes. It is stated that in 
the future all funds for such develop- 
ment should be provided by Congress 
and not by private subscriptions. 

[As was pointed out in an editorial 
in Aviation for Apri] 26, commenting 
very unfavorably upon the proceedings 
of this committee and calling attention 
to the repeated recommendations of 
Secretary Ingalls’ predecessor, Congres- 
sional committees have in the past flatly 
refused to take any interest in the 
matter.—Epb. ] 


States Congress Takes Blame 


Funds for this purpose that were pro- 
vided by private interests may, to some 
extent, have influenced Lieutenant Will- 
iams to resign because of the obliga- 
tions he felt, it is said. 

In concluding, the report states that 
Congress has incurred some of the blame 
for the failure to develop racing planes 
in the Navy. It is pointed out that naval 
officers come before the Appropriations 
Committee with orders to keep their 
estimates within certain bounds. 

It is only by intelligent questions on 
the part of the committee members that 
all angles of the situation can be brought 
out and other needs ascertained. 
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me AERONAUTICAL FINANCE 


By R. R. Doane 


VAVTATIQN 
-June,d4, 1930 


trenched capital position together with 
the rapid working off of-inventories and 
current debt reduction there are no pres- 
ent indications—back-fence deductions 
to the contrary notwithstanding—of any 
imminent receiverships among the larger 
integrated units of this industry. 


—~> 





Weekly Comparisons o- iomS Se 


Week Ended Same Week 


Aviation: June 5th Week 1929 
Aviation Stock Averages ; 24.08 24.51 51.12 
Number of Stocks Traded in (1) 43 45 64 
Volume Aviation Share Sales (2) 357,900 382,700 873,000 
Ratio Aviation Share Sales to Total Sales (3)... 2.95 2.23 4.00 

General Market Data: 


Previous 


United Expects Gains 


In a statement issued June 4, United 
Aircraft & Transport Corp. expects 
earnings during the second quarter to 
be decidedly ahead of those for the first 
three months. The company reports 
that although no official estimate is ob- 
tainable, present indications point to 
earnings continuing their upward trend 
for the remainder of the year with a 
high probability that 1930 gross busi- 
ness will exceed that of last year. 

The company’s unfilled orders now 
are in the neighborhood of $9,000,000 
and it is understood that government 
orders are pending which will increase 
this amount by about $8,000,000. 

Business over the lines of United Air- 
craft’s transport system has been in- 


12,130,800 
244,470 
230. 10 
45,228,000 


17,099,310 
395,560 
228. 43 

147,083,000 


21,774,179 
1,200,000 
239. 87 
46,557,000 


Market Averages (N. Y. Times) 

New Domestic Financing 
Financial: (4) 

Reserve Credit Extended 978,652,000 

4,022,000,000 

5,429,258, 102 

5,81 1,000,000 


931,603,000 
4,015,000,000 
6,285,695,515 
5,855,000,000 


1,247,436,000 
5,288,000,000 
7,493, 199,356 
5,855,000,000 


Bank Exchanges, N. Y. C. H 
Investments, Reporting Mem. Bks 
Loans on Securities, R. M. Bks 8,246,000,000 8,322,000,000 7,741,000,000 
All Other Loans, R. M. Bks 8,560,000.000 8,484,000,000 9,079,000,000 
‘Notes—(1) All stocks actively traded in on both New York Stock Exchange and the Curb Exchange; also 
contains over-the-counter stocks on which bid and ask quotations are regularly published. (2) Total volume 
both N. Y. Stock and Curb Exchanges. (3) Percentage of aviation stock trading to total volume of sales all 





classes of stocks on both exchanges. 


(4) Weekly Reporting Member Banks, Federal Reserve System. 





Fact Versus Rumor 


Bisons cguer wee DRASTIC capital deflation 
with which this industry was con- 
fronted at the beginning of the year, 
coupled with the sub-normal conditions 
existing throughout the. entire business 
community, it is surprising that many 
of the first quarter reports have proved 
no more discouraging than their 
abridged disclosures now indicate. 

Any interpretation which the meager 
details of these first reports permit can- 
not help but bring into sharp relief the 
fact that disappointing though they may 
have been there have yet to be recorded 
any serious financial casualties. Fur- 
thermore, from now on we are far 
more interested in the outlook for im- 
provement to which recent develop- 
ments within many of the aircraft com- 
panies would seem to point. With these 
limited facts in view as we rapidly ap- 
proach the industry’s peak season, we 
are forced to omit a more illuminating 
analysis while awaiting the detailed 
statements which will be available after 
the end of this second quarter. 


Prompt Data a Need 


It is largely because of this lack of 
sufficient clarifying information in the 
mid-seasons between the semi-annual 
reports that uncertainty arises which, 
in turn, permits rumor—that devastating 
plague of the world of finance—to spring 
forth and fog our course. 

As a ready tool for market maneuvers 
and the erstwhile higher business strat- 
egy, rumor thrives best in the absence 
of facts. Wherever frank treatment 
and prompt publication of results are 
to be obtained gossip and its quasi- 
deductions cannot live to work its 
damage upon innocent security holders 


or the credit standing of soundly man- 
aged companies. It is very unfortunate 
that in an industry as new as this one, 
upon which the eyes of all are leveled 
with the very best of well-wishing, that 
more complete data is not made avail- 
able promptly and at shorter intervals. 

However, the circumstances being as 
they are, every individual perhaps has 
his own way of making deductions, and 
each will put a different weight upon 
the various elements involved. In the 
main all follow much the same pro- 
cedure—that of caution—and thus an 
adverse rumor leveled at a-single unit 
can come to temporarily dampen values 
in the entire group. 

Expects Changes in 1931 

Coincident with this situation it is 
the general view in Wall Street that 
not much more can now be expected by 
way of any sharp upward swings of the 
air stocks during the current season, 
but that 1931 will witness many phe- 
nomenal changes above present values. 

In other words, it is believed by those 
close to the situation that the coming 
season’s earnings have already been 
thoroughly discounted, and that in view 
of the air stocks showing no more 
strength than they have previously been 
able to demonstrate little more can now 
be expected during the doldrums of the 
summer. And further, whatever ad- 
vances may be in line are more apt to 
come in the transport than the manu- 
facturing division of the industry. 

In conclusion, suffice it again to state 
that bad as the outward conditions of 
this readjustment period may have ap- 
peared, the outstanding fact is that no 
fatal financial casualties have been suf- 
fered in the more important units, and 
that due to the unusually strongly in- 


creasing steadily with the coming of 
favorable flying weather. Boeing and 
Pacific Air Transport have shown 
steady increase in transportation of 
both mail and passengers in comparison 
with last year, with corresponding in- 
creases in revenues. Stout Air Lines 
has been operating “in the red,” but 
greatly increased traffic over its lines 
as shown during the last two months 
should enable this company to begin 
showing profits soon. 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. 


After a meeting of directors, June 4, 
of the Curtiss-Wright Corp. C. M. 
Keys, president, stated that as of May 
31 the company had reduced its bank 
loans to $2,750,000, compared with 
$4,825,000 as of Dec. 31, last. It was 
also announced that a further material 
reduction will be made within the next 
few weeks. 

As of May 15 the company had on 
hand $9,153,000 of government orders 
and $1,582,000 commercial orders for 
prompt delivery, totaling $10,735,000. 
It was also reported that the company 
was negotiating with the government 
for further substantial orders. 


Canadian Firm Deficit 


Canadian Transcontinental Airways, 
Ltd., have reported a deficit of $158,008 
from Nov. 30, 1928, to Dec. 31, 1929.: 





Sell 30 D.A.C. Craft in Month 


DETROIT (micu.)—Ten Ryans, five 
Lockheeds, four Parks, two Eastmans, 
and nine gliders, valued at a total of 
$249,800, were sold by Detroit Aircraft 
Corp. during the period, April 15-May 
15, according to a recent report. 
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New York State Tour 


Planned for July 4-19 


ALBANY (Nn. vy.) —The New York 
State Aviation Commission and the 
National Aeronautic Association are 
fostering plans for an air tour of the 
state, July 14-19. This announcement 
is made by Senator J. Griswold Webb, 
chairman of the State Aviation Com- 
mission, 

More than 30 planes are expected to 
participate in the event, which will 
start and end at Buffalo. The route 
will run through central New York, 
the Hudson Valley, and then back to 
Buffalo, via the southern part of the 
state. 

The entries are expected to include 
New York National Guard machines, 
planes sent out by various cities to 
observe the possibilities of the tour and 
its success, a Department of Commerce 
judges’ craft, and planes which will give 
flight demonstrations at each stop. 

On July 13, the entrants will assemble 
in Buffalo, to start from there the 
following morning, lunch at Niagara 
Falls, and spend the first night at 
Rochester. From then on, the tentative 
schedule is: 


July 15—Syracuse, luncheon; Utica, night. 


July ‘16—Schenectady, luncheon; Albany, 
night. 

July 17—Poughkeepsie, luncheon ; Bingham- 
ton, night. 

July i8—Ej{mira, luncheon ; Hammondsport, 
night. 


July 19—Le Roy; luncheon; Buffalo, night. 


Arrangements are being made to 
award trophies to certain cities on the 
tour, which, in the opinion of the 
judges, merit such honors for their 
aeronautical activity and _ enterprise. 
The recipients will include cities which 
have done the most to safeguard flying 
at their airports, and municipalities that 
have progressed furthest in providing 
general air facilities. 

An office, representing the State 
Aviation Commission and the National 
Aeronautic Association, has been opened 
in the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, where all 
tour preparations and details will be 
handled. Communications may be ad- 
dressed to the tour manager, care of 
the hotel. 

Those named on ‘the advisory board 
for the affair are F. Trubee Davison, 
Assistant Secretary’ of the Army for 
Aeronautics; Senator Webb, Assembly- 
man. Herbert B. Shonk, vice-chairman 
of the State Aviation Commission; H. 
Ralph Badger, New York state governor 
of the N.A.A.; and William P. Capes, 
secretary of the state conference of 
Mayors. Other members will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 





Enlarge AC Aero Plug Facilities 


FLINT (micH.)—To meet demands 
for aircraft mica insulated spark plugs, 
the AC Spark Plug Co. announces it 
is enlarging the department producing 
those devices. 
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University of Minnesota Now Offers Flight Training 
To Those Taking Aeronautical Engineering Course 


MINNEAPOLIS (minn.) — Though 
the University of Minnesota has been 
offering aeronautical subjects to mechan- 
ical engineering students for some time, 
it has only recently instituted a course 
in actual flight instruction. This is 
given at the Universal Flying School, 
Wold-Chamberlain Airport. 

A group of eight seniors, who will 
be graduated on June 14 as that col- 
lege’s first class of aeronautical engi- 
neers, commenced flight training about 
the middle of May. Through a special 
dispensation from the Aeronautics 
Branch, the Universal school is able to 
offer certain of the embryo engineers, 
not physically or otherwise qualified for 
pilots, dual instruction only. 

Others take the following course, 
leading to a private pilot status: 6-hr. 
dual and solo in a conventional training 
biplane, 1 hr. dual and solo in a cabin 
monoplane, 1 hr. dual and solo in a 
heavy open biplane, 2 hr. dual and solo 
in an open monoplane, 4 hr. dual only 
in a transport craft, 8 hr. solo on any 
of the above machines. 

The flying training, available this 
year to only the seniors, will be given 
to the juniors as well hereafter. Four 
classes, comprising a total of 300 stu- 
dents, are studying for the Bachelor of 
Aeronautical Engineering degree, or the 
Master’s degree, an honor procurable 


starting with the graduating group of 
1931. 

An increase of $50 in the registration 
fee is the only additional cost added for 
those taking flight instruction, other 
financial arrangements being taken care 
of through a plan devised by Loftus M. 
Coffman, president of the University. 

This new development was added to 
the curriculum very largely through the 
efforts of Dean Ora M. Leland, College 
of Engineering. He believed a thor- 
ough course in aeronautical engineer- 
ing should include actual flying experi- 
ence as well as a knowledge of aerody- 
namics and structures and direct contact 
with the industry in connection with 
the design and laboratory courses. 

During the past school year all de- 
sign courses have been given under the 
direction of John D. Akerman, chief 
engineer of the Mohawk Aircraft Corp. 
Facilities of the Mohawk factory were 
placed at the disposal of pupils: for labo- 
ratory purposes, while other valuable 
experience was gained from contact with 
transport and commercial aviation or- 
ganizations located in the Twin Cities. 

Elmer Hinck, chief Universal flight 
instructor, assisted by C: B. McMahon 
and E. S. Swanson, have charge of the 
teaching at the airport. Plaries used 
include a Waco, Travel Air, Mohawk 
Pinto, Fleet, Curtiss Robin, and Stinson. 





Allentown Meet June 21-22 


ALLENTOWN (pa.)—Ten events are 
scheduled for the air meet to be held in 
connection with the dedication of Allen- 
town Airport, June 21-22. Roland D. 
Doane is chairman of the contest com- 
mittee for the affair, which is sane- 
tioned by the N.A.A. and will -be held 
under the auspices of American Legion 
Post No. 29. Races will be conducted 
over a 25°mi. triangular course details 
of the meet state. 





. Seek Two Aero Forgers 


SAN DIEGO (ca.ir.)—A description 
of two men, both claiming to be affil- 
iated with aviation firms, who are wanted 
on charges of forgery and passing 
worthless checks, has. been issued here 
by D. J. Thomas, Hotel Pickwick. One 
is Maj. Robert R. O. Wirts, dark com- 
plexion, 5 ft. 6 in. tall, weighs 135 Ib., 
wears a small black mustache, and fre- 
quents airports, representing himself as 
the member of a Cleveland aero instru- 
ment firm. The other is R. C. O’Brien, 
also known as R. C. Kaiser, light com- 
plexion, 5 ft. 6 in. tall, weighs about 
140 Ib., and claims to be connected with 
the Douglas Aircraft Co., but is un- 
known to them. A warrant for Wirts’ 
arrest has been issued by Los Angeles 
authorities, while local officials are on 
the lookow for O’Brien. 


Globe Aero Service Disbanded 


NEW YORK (vn. y.)—According to 
information received here from = Chi- 
cago and Kansas City, the Globe Aero 
Service Bureau, an organization which 
was to include pilots, mechanics, and 
others in the aircraft industry for the 
purpose of furthering the collective in- 
terests of such a group, has disbanded. 
Dale Jackson and L. H. Atkinson were 
the leaders of the movement and were 
hoping that in time the body would be- 
come affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. One of the first 
meetings held to arrange plans for the 
association was convened at Chicago in 
January, at which time it was announced 
preliminary financing had been taken 
care of by the Globe Realty and In- 
vestment Co., owned by Atkinson and 
Jackson. Yearly fees were to be $10 
per person, and a drive was started to 
obtain 25,000 members by June 1. 





Navy Orders Douglas, Hall Craft 


WASHINGTON (p. c.)—Orders re- 
cently placed by the Navy Department 
include one to the Douglas Aircraft 
Co. for eighteen torpedo and bombing 
machines to cost $939,415, and one to 
the Hall-Aluminum Aircraft Corp., 
Buffalo, for nine patrol boat planes, to 
cost .$664,311. 
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Plan 5,600-Mi. Route 
For National Air Tour 


DETROIT (micu.)—A route totaling 
more than 5,600 mi., with the longest 
leg approximating 300 mi., will be flown 
by participants in the sixth National Air 
Tour, to start from Detroit September 
11 and finish there the 27th, states Capt. 
Ray Collins, State Director of Aero- 
nautics and manager of the annual re- 
liability classic. 

As Eastern Canada was a feature of 
last year’s event, the Western portion of 
the Dominion will be visited this time. 

A tentative schedule, which, of course, 
will be altered somewhat following the 
usual pathfinding trip, lists, in order, the 
following cities: South Bend, Ind., 
Moline, Ill, “Milwaukee, and Wausau, 
Wis., St. Paul and Crookston, Minn., 
Winnepeg and Brandon, Manitoba, 
Regina and Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Edmonton and Calgary, Alberta, Great 
Falls and Miles City, Mont., Bismarck, 
N. Dak., Rapid City, S. Dak., Cheyenne, 
Wyo., Denver and Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Amarillo and Wichita Falls, Tex., 
Enid, Okla., Kansas City, Mo., Spring- 
field, Tll., Indianapolis, Ind., Columbus 
and Cleveland, Ohio, and Detroit. 


Great Lakes Offers Trophy 


In addition to the Edsel B. Ford 
Reliability Trophy and the usual num- 
ber of cash prizes, pilots flying planes 
with engines of 510 cu.in. displacement 
or less, will be eligible to compete for 
the Great Lakes Light Plane Trophy, 
offered by the Great Lakes Aircraft 
Corp. The rules and formula of the 
National Air Tour will also apply to 
contestants seeking this award. 

Amphibions will compete in the tour 
this year for the first time. An amphib- 
ion or a cabin plane entered in the 
1930 tour will be given credit equal to 
five per cent of the craft’s Department 
of Commerce empty weight rating; 
which will be added to the Department 
of Commerce useful load (a factor in 


the formula), to give the contest load - 


used in the formula. 

In order to qualify for the five per 
cent concession, however, a cabin plane 
must have the following equipment: 
(a) comfortable chairs for all passen- 
gers, (b) floor covering weighing at 
least 4 oz. per square foot, (c) all ex- 
terior cabin windows of glass, (d) in- 
terior trimming on walls and ceiling 
weighing at least 4 oz. per square foot, 
(e) a cabin heating and ventilating sys- 
tem, (f) suitable exhaust manifolds, 
¢g) engine starter. 





Aircraft Preducts Gets Rib Firm 


DETROIT (micu.)—Aircraft Products 
Corporation of America, manufacturer 
of airplane wheels, brakes, shock absorb- 
ing struts, skis, pontoons and other 
accessories, have purchased all assets of 
W. E. Marchand, Inc., a firm recently 
organized here to produce a new type 
of metal airplane wing rib. The rib’s 
inventor, W. E. Marchand, has joined 
the staff of Aircraft Products as super- 
intendent of the company’s rib division. 





Canada to Use 
Planes in Election 


OTTAWA (ont.)—For the 
first time in Canada, aviation 
will play an important role 
in a general election. The 
far-flung constituencies of the 
North and Northwest will 
receive ballot boxes and other 
requisites by airplane from 
Edmonton, and after the elec- 
tion, returns will be carried 
by air, with results thus being 
known within a few hours 
instead of weeks as in the past. 











Final Plans Announced 
For Second Michigan Tour 


PONTIAC (micu.)—Final dates and 
the itinerary for the Second Michigan 
Air Tour have been announced by the 
Pontiac Board of Commerce, sponsor 
of the event, following return of the 
five-plane pathfinding party. Twenty 
cities in both the Upper and Lower 
Peninsulas will be visited by the several 
score craft on the ten-day tour. 

Instead of July 19 as previously an- 
nounced, the caravan .will leave the 
Pontiac Airport July 9 and return July 
18 in time for the start of the Great 
Lakes Air Tour, being sponsored by 
the Detroit Flying Club, which will get 
underway the latter part of July or 
early in August. 

Cities to be visited are: Ypsilanti, 
Jackson, July 9; Battle Creek, Sturgis, 
July 10; Niles, Grand Rapids, July 11; 
Muskegon, Manistee-Traverse City, 
July 12; Emmet County Airport (Pe- 
toskey-Harbor Springs), July 13; New- 
berry, St. Ignace, July 14; Cadillac, 
Saginaw, July 15; Bay City, Owasso, 
July 16; Lansing, Port Huron, July 17; 
Detroit, Pontiac, July 18. 

Pontiac, promoter of the first and 
second Michigan tours, will be replaced 
by Jackson in 1931, that city having 
been authorized by the Department of 
Commerce to conduct the trip next year. 





Barling NB-3 Sales Reported 


ST. LOUIS (mo.)—Sale of nine 
Barling NB-3’s during April and a 
dozen in May is reported by the 
Nicholas-Beazley Airplane Co., Mar- 
shall, Mo. Purchasers included resi- 
dents of Mexico, Guatemala, and Canada. 





Vedette to Have Metal Fuselage 


MONTREAL (Que.)—Canadian Vick- 
ers Company, Ltd., which recently made 
delivery on its 60th Vedette since 1924, 
announces that model will be manu- 
factured with an all-metal fuselage here- 
after. 
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Tests before Department of Com- 
merce officials are scheduled soon on 
the three-place American Eagle 201, 
fitted with a 110 hp. Warner. 


Experimental flights of the Towle 
eight-place, all-metal, TA-3 flying boat, 
exhibited at the Detroit air show, have 
been made and the craft will soon be 
placed in quantity production, the Towle 
company, Detroit, states. This machine, 
powered with two Packard Diesels, will 
be manufactured either as a flying boat 
or an amphibion, according to the wishes 
of the buyer. 


Known as the Mars, a plane designed 
by William Senior and produced by 
the Mercury Aircraft Corp., near Fair- 
fax Airport, Kansas City, has been 
put through successful first flights. 
Equipped with an electric starter and 
brakes, the craft is an _ eight-place, 
Wasp-powered, cabin monoplane. 


Reports declare a company is being 
formed in Detroit to manufacture a ten- 
place, cabin transport, designs for which 
have been prepared by Lieut. Lee Gehl- 
bach, former member of the First Pur- 
suit Group, Selfridge Field, and W. E. 
Savage, Chief of Structure, U. S. Army 
Air Corps, Dayton. The monoplane 
structure will have a wing span of 60 ft., 
according to the designer’s drafts. 


An Axelson-powered, mid-wing mono- 
plane christened the Wilson-Mid-Wing 
after the name of its planner and builder, 
Dr. Frank M. Wilson, has received 
initial air tests. The three-place, open 
machine has a wing spread of 37 ft. 
and is 27 ft. overall. Underwing struts 
are incorporated into the landing gear. 


Gliders and Powered Gliders 


Motor Gliders, Inc., Dayton, Ohio; 
will place on the market a two-place, 
pewered glider, to be known as the 
Buzzard and engined with a 34-hp. ABC 
Seerpion using a pusher propelfer. 
Flight tests have taken place on the 
craft, which has a wing span of 35 ft., 
a length overall of 19 ft. 3 in., and a 
wing surface, including ailerons, of 
175 sq.it. 


Of all steel, welded tubular construc- 
tion, except for spruce and plywood 
wing ribs, a new type sailplane is near- 
ing completion in the F. M. Kaufman 
welding shop, at Los Angeles, under 
the direction of Dale Drake, its designer. 
A full cantilever wing, mounted above 
an enclosed fuselage, is used in the craft, 
which has a 52-ft. wing spread, 





Firms Await Glider Ruling 


SPRINGFIELD (mass.)—Glider sales 
have been suspended by Massachusetts 
Airways, Inc., and Brinton-Bayles, Inc., 
pending an announcement by the State 
Department of Public Works as to its 
stand on glider licenses. The state law 
requires a license for all aircraft not 
federally licensed. 
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Study Heat Coefficients 
Of Metals in Instruments 


WASHINGTON (p.c.)—A study to 
determine. the temperature coefficients 
of metals used in aircraft instruments 
has been made by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. The impor- 
tance laid on having small indication 
deviations due to temperature may be 
seen in the current military purchase 
specifications, which require that in- 
struments function with a definite ac- 
curacy in the temperature range from 
minus 35 deg. to plus 45 deg. Centigrade. 

In instruments depending on an 
elastic element a change in temperature 
affects the indication because of both 
the change in dimensions of the elastic 
element and mechanism of the instru- 
raent and the change in the elastic 
moduli of the elastic element. In well 
designed instruments about ten per cent 
of the temperature effect is caused by 
the changes in dimension of the parts 
and the balance by the change in the 
elastic moduli. 

Work has been carried on by the 
Bureau and the N.A.C.A. to determine 
the temperature coefficient of elasticity 
of the various metals useful in con- 
structing elastic elements, such as 
springs and diaphragms. The study 
was undertaken largely because of the 
lack of data on most materials. 


Studied Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Samples 


By means of the torsional pendulum 
method thé'temperature coefficient of the 
modulus of rigidity was determined in 
the temperature range minus 20 to plus 
50 deg. C. for aluminum, duralumin, 
monel metal, brass, phosphor bronze, 
coin silver, nickel silver, piano wire, 
oil tempered steel, chrome vanadium 
steel, chrome molybdenum steel, and 
stainless steel. 

The temperature coefficient was found 
to vary from —0.00036 to —0.0062 
for the non-ferrous samples and from 
—0.00023- to. 0.00042 for the ferrous 
samples. The negative sign means that 
the modulus of rigidity decreases. as 
the temperature increases. Data on the 
effect of heat treatment and of tensile 
stresses were also obtained. 

The significance of the temperature 
coefficient may be seen by an example. 
Assume a pressure measuring instru- 
ment to have an elastic element with a 
coefficient of —0.00030 or its equiva- 
lent 0.03 per cent. For each degree 
Centigrade rise in temperature the in- 
dication at a given pressure other than 
zero increases 0.03 per cent and vice 
versa. Thus a change of 50 deg. Centi- 
grade, not unusual in aircraft instru- 
ments, means an error of 1.5 per cent. 





Toledo te Have Show, July 1-6 


TOLEDO (oH10)—Announcement is 
made of an exhibition to be held here 
at the Transcontinental Airport, July 
1-6, to be known as the Aircraft and 
Sportsman's Exposition. 


Approve Plane and School 


WASHINGTON (p. c.) — Approved 
type certificate No. 324 has been 
awarded the New Standard D-29-S, a 
two-place, 100 hp. Kinner-powered, open 
biplane, with a weight empty of 1,195 
lb., a useful load of 655 Ib., and a gross 
weight of 1,850 lb. Pitcairn Aviation 
of Pennsylvania, Inc., Willow Grove, 
has had its school approved for ground 
and flying, Limited Commercial and 
Private. 





Discuss Base Changes 
Of Air Corps in California 


WASHINGTON (op. c.)—Hearings on 
the Kahn Bill, proposing the transfer 
of Army Air Corps activities from 
Rockwell Field (North Island, San 
Diego County) to sites at Alameda and 
Marin County in the vicinity of San 
Francisco, were begun June 9 by the 
Military Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives. The bill is 
sponsored by the War Department. 

Eleven hundred acres have been 
offered free of cost to the government 
by Alameda, while an offer was made 
of 917 acres and a right of way in Marin 
County. The latter site has been 
selected by the War Department for 
the location of a bombardment wing, 
originally scheduled under the five-year 
air program for March Field. Under 
this proposal, the pursuit group des- 
ignated for Rockwell Field would be 
sent to March Field. 

Maj. Gen. James E. Fechet, Chief of 
Air Corps, said that the principal reasons 
for desiring to abandon Rockwell Field 
were its overcrowded condition and its 
poor strategic situation. The Navy 
would be very pleased to have the 
entire field turned over to it, he con- 
tinued, and all permanent construction 
of the Army could be utilized by the 
new occupants. 

“IT am absolutely convinced after a 
lengthy study by the Air Corps and a 
personal inspection of all suggested 
sites that the proposed San Francisco 
location is the best for our purposes 
on the Pacific coast,” Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Aeronautics F. Trubee 
Davison stated. 

The defense of San Diego would be 
taken care of by the pursuit group 
stationed a few minutes away at March 
Field. 





Iowa Tour Entries Now 45 


DES MOINES (10wa)—K. F. Henkle, 
secretary of the Iowa air tour commit- 
tee, announces 45 craft have been 
entered for the third annual Iowa air 
tour, which runs from June 16-22. 
Fourteen airports are to be visited and 
it is planned to stage exhibition flying 
and races at the afternoon stops. 
Among the fliers scheduled to partici- 
pate are John Livingston, winner of the 
1929 National Air Tour; Art Davis, of 
Lansing, Mich.; and Verne Roberts, of 
Moline, Ill. 
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Operators in Oklahoma 
To Institute Gas Tax Suit 


TULSA (oxta.)—The elimination of 
gasoline tax for aircraft operators en- 
gaged in interstate commerce will ‘be 
sought by a group of air transport 
companies, whose craft operate in Okla- 
homa, through a suit in the State Su- 
preme Court. 

This action was decided upon at a 
recent meeting held here, called by 
A. F. Winn, manager of aviation sales 
for Skelly Oil Co., and attended by 
representatives of Southwest Air Fast 
Express, Western Air Express, South- 
ern Air Transport, United States Air- 
ways, National Air Transport, and 


-Transcontinental Air Transport. 


A suit was only selected as the mode 
of procedure after every other method 
of relief had been discussed. by those 
present. Charles Hill Johns, of the law 
firm of Chick and Johns, Tulsa, and 
former assistant state attorney general, 
has been retained as special counsel for 
the operators, and will be aided by rep! 
resentatives of the Skelly Oil concern’s 
legal department. 


Won't Seek Back Excise 


It is understood that no effort will 
be made to collect taxes already paid, 
though in event of a favorable court 
decision rescinding the present ruling, 
some of the funds now being paid under 
protest will be returned. 

As spokesman for the operators con- 
vened, Mr: Winn issued a statement 
containing the following comments: 


“The course we have decided upon is the 
quickest and most effective route to take, 
Under a special statute the action will be 
given precedence upon the supreme. court 
docket. This step we are taking is only. 
for the relief of air transport lines engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

“Apparently our only recourse in the mat- 
ter of tax on aviation gasoline used. by 
airplanes operating strictly within the 
state is to go before the next session of 
the state legislature and ask that the 
present gasoline tax law be amended to 
exempt all gasoline used in airplanes. 


Believes Use of Tax Unfair 


“Obviously it is unfair to tax such gaso- 
line when the vehicles consuming same 
make no use whatever of the state high- 
ways. I am sure it was not the intention 
of the law to impose a burden upon avi- 
ation, but at the time the law was devised 
aviation was scarcely in the picture and 
therefore no one could anticipate the great 
strides it was to make. 

“It is true that the state now grants a 
refund on gasoline purchased within the 
state but consumed outside of the state. 
Most of the lines are getting part of their 
tax back thrdugh this method. If we are 
successful with our action in the supreme 
court, the lines will be given instant relief 
from the present four-cent tax. 

“This will take a big load from their 
shoulders as at their present rates, although 
they are carrying full loads, they are losing 
money. 

“None of our neighboring states impose 
a tax upon gasoline used in airplanes. This 
situation is forcing the operators to buy as 
much of their gasoline as possipie., outside 
of the statd.” : 
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HTT ‘PERSONNEL sonst ttf 


A. D. Mapce, formerly with Arthur 
Henderson & Co., New York, has been 
elected secretary and treasurer of De- 
troit Aircraft Corp. 

: Hartan B. Gurney, formerly assist- 

ant operations: manager for Universal 
Air Lines, and 
subsequently op- 
erations manager 
for Continental 
Air Lines, now 
holds that posi- 
tion with Robert- 
son Airplane 
Service Co, 
St. -Louis, Mo. 
The company re- 
cently started a 
line from St. 
Louis to New 
Orleans by way 
of Memphis. 

N. OO. Suirn- PETERSON, factory 
superintendent for Sikorsky Aviation 
Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., has resigned. 

‘Karu E. Voeter has been appointed 
southern manager of Curtiss-Wright 
Flying Service, with headquarters in 
Miami, Fla. He has recently been sales 
promotion manager in New York City. 


J. Dixon Davis is in charge of flying 
operations for Burns Flyers, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich. He is a former member 
of the R.A.F., and has been pilot and 
instructor in New York and Cincinnati. 

-Morcan H. Harris is manager: of 
the newly-established aviation depart- 
ment of Russell, Fairfield & Ellis, gen- 
eral instirance agents in Boston and 
New England. 


“Mrs. Mitton H. Moore succeeds her 
late husband as manager of Interstate 
Airways, Hartford, Conn.. 


H. B. Gurney 


NorMAN Larson has been appointed 
business manager ‘of the San Mateo 
(Calif.) base of Curtiss-Wright Flying 
Service. 


' Wits B. Mawadines director of 
Universal Avia- 
tion Schools, has 
been made chair- 
man of the Fly- 
ing Schodl Com- 
mittee of the 
Aeronautical 
Chamber of Com- 
merce of America. 
He was an orig- 
inal member of 
the Lafayette Es- 
cadrille. Other 
members of the 
committee are: 
C. S. (CAsEY) 
Jones, Ortver L. Parks, Paut RICH- 
TER, JR., THEODORE LEE, TEX RANKIN, 
R. F. GARLAND. 


Howarp P. Bascock has been re- 
elected president of Hornell Airways, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ratpn R. DEVorE, superintendent of 
Thompson Aeronautical Corp.’s Pontiac 
Repair Depot, has been named service 


W. B. Haviland 


manager of the company. B. C. Haw- 
KINS ‘has been promoted to succeed him 
as superintendent at Pontiac. 

Anpy S. Ropcers is now sales man- 
ager of Midwest Aviation Corp., 
Omaha, Neb. 

L. M. REeEp has been given the newly- 
created position of city passenger agent 
for T.A.T.-Maddux Air Lines at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

C. M. Peazsopy, formerly chief flight 
instructor for Art Goebel School of 
Flying, Kansas City, is now chief in- 
structor for Furniture Capital Air Serv- 
ice, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

W. H. Hottet, traffic agent for 
T.A.T.-Maddux Air Lines at Columbus, 
Ohio, has resigned. He is succeeded 
by J. H. Cremson, formerly at Mon- 
terey, Calif. 

Rosert D. Witson, graduate of the 
1929 class of Goodyear airship pilots, 
has been assigned as pilot in charge of 
the company’s ship “Mayflower.” 

GeEorcE Coss, operations superintend- 
ent for NYRBA on the Havana-Miami 
division, has been transferred to the 
division between Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
where he will have his headquarters, 
and St. John’s, Antigua. R. H. Mc- 
GLoHN, recently in charge at Para, 
Brazil, will take over the Havana- 
Miami division, with headquarters in 
the latter city. 





New Firms Announced 


PIONEER SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS, 
Omaha, Neb.; capital stock, $25,000; 
by Frank J. Grace, Francis D. Bowhan, 
J. H. McDonough, W. T. Scott, and 
C. B. Grace. 

PIoNEER AIRLINES, Omaha, Neb.; 
capital stock, $25,000; by the incorpo- 
rators of the Pioneer School of Aero- 
nautics. 

STAFFORD Fiy1nc Service, 40 Rams- 
dell Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.; a partnership, 
by Halbert Stafford, John E. Dudley, 
Jr., and William Bredbenner ; to operate 
a commercial flying service. 

VAN DE MarK FLy1nc Service, INc., 
Lockport, N. Y.; capital, $10,000; by 
Allan W. Van De Mark, Jonathan 
Pfrang, Francis H. Stahler; to deal in 
aircraft and accessories. 





Representatives Named 


Arrow — Paul Harten, Lambert-St. 
Louis Flying Field, St. Louis, Mo. 

Stinson — Wings Corp., Camden, 
N. J., for the Philadelphia area. 

Savoia - MARCHETTI — Huntington 
Flying Service, Stratford, Conn., dealers 
for Connecticut and western Massachu- 
setts. 

ArEronca — Rapid Aviation,  Inc., 
Omaha, Neb., distributor for North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and lowa; 
William Livingood, Washington, D. C., 
for Washington, Maryland, and Dela- 
ware; James Keogh, Chicago, for Chi- 
cago and adjoining counties. 
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AERONAUTICAL CALENDAR 


June 8-15 





Annual F.A.I. Conference, : Paris. 





June 16-21 Second Annual! Indiana Air Tour. 





June 23-29 Second all-Nebraska Air Tour. 


Hendon, Eng. 


National Elimination Balloon Race, 


Houston, Tex. 





June 28 Annual R.A.F. Display, 





July 4 





July 4-19 New York State Air Tour, starting 


from Buffalo. 





July 20-Aug. 7 International Light Plane Tour, start- 
ing from Tempelhof Airport, Berlin, 
Germany. 





July 21 All-America Flying Derby, starting 
from Detroit, Mich. Sponsored by 
American Cirrus Engines, .Inc., Marys- 


ville, Mich. 





Aug. 2-3 Air Meet, Danville, Ill. 





Aug. 9-24 International Gliding Meet, a ces 
Rhoen-Rossiten Gesellschaft; ' 


serkuppe, East Prussia, Germany. 





Aug. 23-Sept. 1 National Air Races, Chicago, III. 





Sept. ! Gordon Bennett Intefnational Balloon 


Race, Cleveland, Ohio 





EXPOSITIONS 





June 28-July 6 Pacific Coast Aeronautical. Exposi- 
tion, Oakland, Calif., Municipal Airport. 





July 6 International Zegeegertation Exposi- 


tion, Warsaw, Poland. 





Sept. 6-8 International Aero Exhibition, Stock- 


holm, Sweden. 





Nov. 28Dec. 14 International Aero Show, Grand 
Palais, Paris, France, under the aus- 
pices of hambre Syndicale des 


Industries Aeronautiques. 





MEETINGS AND CONFERENCES 





July 3-5 Western States Anvonaesieah Confer- 


ence, Medford, Ore. 





Aug. 18-21 National Legislative Air Conference, 
Levy Mayer Hall of Law,-Northwestern 


University, Evanston, IIl. 





Aug. 26-28 98.A.E. Aeronautic Meeting, ‘(Ciaee, 


Tl. 





Sept. 1-6 Fifth International Air Congress, under 
the auspices of the Royal Aero Club; 


The Hague, Holland. 





AIRPORT DEDICATIONS 





June 14-15 Kewanee, Il. 





June 18 Dedication and meet, Dickinson, N.D. 





June 20-21 Randolph Field, San Antonio, aa 





June 21-22 Allentown, Pa., Airport. 





June 23 Lincoln; Neb. 





June 28 


Gevtinn Stalaiag Airport, E. St. Louis, 
a ' 





June 28-29 Tyler, Tex., Municipal Airport. 





June 29 Ida Grove, Iowa. 





July 4 Kelso, Wash., Airport. 





July 4 Curtiss-Wright Airport, Milwaukee, Wis. 





July 4-5 Harrisburg, Pa. 





Aug. 1-2 McGhee Tyson 


Tenn. 


Williamson Johnson Airport, Duluth, 
Minn. 


Airport, Knoxville 





Sept. 13-14 





Oct. 17-20 Denver, Colo., Municipal Airport. 
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Applicants wishing to take the U. S. 
Civil Service examination for the posi- 
tion of assistant radio operator on air- 
craft must send in their applications by 
June 30. Salaries range from $1,800 to 
$2,500 per year. Applications for the 
position of junior mechanical engineer, 
paying $2,000 per year, must be filed 
with the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., by July 8. 

An item of $75,000 for re-erection of 
a dirigible hangar at Lakehurst, refused 
by the Appropriations Committee of 
the House of Representatives, was in- 
cluded in the bill reported out by the 
Senate committee. 


The Department of Commerce has ac- 
cepted delivery of two Verville Air 
Coaches, each powered with a 225 hp. 
Wright engine. The company has 
started production of ten two-place, 
open-cockpit training planes. 

Kansas City Safety Council has per- 
suaded a firm there to give up the prac- 
tice of distributing small prizes for 
children from a plane over the city. 


Pennsylvania, Airlines has taken de- 
livery of a Ford transport plane pow- 
ered with Wasp Junior engiries, for use 
on its Cleveland-Pittsburgh mail and 
passenger route. It has seats for twelve 
passengers, 

Wings Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., has 
recently sold two Waco Gliders there. 


Three students have been appointed 
as representatives of Curtiss-Wright 
Flying Service at the. University of 
Southern California. All are members 
of Alpha Eta Rho, aviation fraternity. 


Aero Equipment Co. has been organ- 
ized at Bryan, Ohio, to manufacture 
high pressure lubricating systems. 


John Domenjoz was refused permis- 
sion to test a glider of his design in 
a flight behind an airplane because he 
would not agree to the Department of 
Commerce ruling that he must wear a 
parachute. 


Specification Transport. Co. has ap- 
plied for a charter to operate a plane at 
Memphis, Tenn., for the benefit of cus- 
tomers of Specification Motor Oil Co. 


Davis Air Lines, Inc., has contracted 
to furnish planes to the Birmingham 
News and the Birmingham Age-Herald 
whenever needed for news-gathering, 
photographing, or business purposes. 


Consolidated Aircraft Corp. has just 
completed the ninth Commodore flying 
boat for delivery to NYRBA lines. 


Six members of the Curtiss-Wright 
Flying Service staff at Port Columbus, 
including the assistant base manager 
and director of the ground school, have 
been asked to resign as a part of a 
general policy of economy. 

Ninty-seven students will graduate 
from the Advanced Flying School at 
Kelly Field, San Antonio, June 21. 

J. B. Meyser, Moline, Ill., has leased 
the Clinton, Iowa, airport and has 
taken charge of the field, preparatory 


to reopening. He was formerly of the 
Curtiss*Wright Flying Service at Moline 
but his activities in the Clinton port are 


“not associated with a Curtiss interest 


in the field. T. W. Gobble, president 
of the airport company concluded the 
contract. 

International Air Transport Co., an 
American firm, has applied to the Mexi- 
can Government for a concession to 
operate a passenger, mail and express 
service between Los Angeles and 
Ensenada, Lower California. 

Machinery ordered from the United 
States for the new airplane factory at 
San Luis Potosi will be admitted duty 
free. The plant will make gliders as 
well as planes. 


Three Hamilton Seaplanes have re- 
cently been delivered ‘by Hamilton 
Metalplane division of Boeing Airplane 
Co., to Ontario Provincial Air Service, 
Andian National Corp., Ltd., Colombia, 
and to the Ministerio de Marina y 
Aviacion, Lima, Peru. 


Fuel sold for use in Diesel aircraft 
engines in Washington is subject to the 
regular state tax, but a refund may be 
granted under the provision by which 
aviation gasoline is exempted from tax. 


Rhode Island Flying Service has been 
organized at What Cheer Airport, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., to replace Curtiss-Wright 
Flying Service, which recently ceased 
operations there. 


Air wheel equipment for the model 
201 Kinner-powered American Eagle 
biplane has been approved under ap- 
proved type certificate No. 293. 


A survey of 1,200 sq.mi. in the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, near 
Knoxville, Tenn., has been started with 
two planes specially equipped for photog- 
raphy and piloted by S. F. Whitaker 
and W. L. McBride, Jr. 


The Nashville (Tenn.) Methodist 
Preachers’ Association has adopted a 
resolution opposing the holding of. air 
circuses on Sunday. 


Louis E. Emerman & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., dealers in machinery and supplies, 
have purchased a Stinson cabin plane 
for business purposes. 


Air Associates, Inc., reports the sale 
of six planes at Roosevelt Field and 
Chicago Municipal Airport since 
April 1. 

The New Hampshire Public Service 
Commission has grounded Leo Trem- 
blay, who recently built a plane using 
a motorcycle engine, because the power 
is believed insufficient. 


Lieut. George T. Cuddihy, killed last 
fall while testing an experimental plane, 
has been posthumously awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. Presentation 
was made to his mother, Mrs. Anna K. 
Cuddihy, by Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke. 


New Standard Aircraft Corp., Pater- 
son, N. J., announces plans for estab- 
lishing an assembly and sales base in 
the southwest. It was also announced 
that production as of May 22, 1930, was 
on the same basis as at that date in 1929. 
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CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF AVIATION, 
“Cleveland, Ohio, holds classes in ground 
subjects on Saturdays for high school 
boys and girls, whom it has organized 
into squadrons of the Junior Pilots of 
America. 

BrELER BLEVINS ScHOOL oF. AvIA- 
TION, Atlanta, has moved from a down- 
town location to the newly renovated 
hangar of the Blevins Aircraft Corp., 
so that planes and motors in actual serv- 
ice may be observed. Classes are held 
three nights a week. 

CurTISS-WRIGHT FLy1NG SERVICE, 
St. Louis, is offering to business execu- 
tives interested in aviation a course con- 
sisting of four non-technical lectures on 
important phases of aviation at weekly 
luncheons. A demonstration flight is to 
follow each session. 

HUNTINGTON AIRcRAFT Corp., Bridge- 
port, Conn., announces the establishment 
of a flying school at its plant on the 
Housatonic River, where it plans also 
to develop an amphibion and seaplane 
base. 

D-W Ftyinc Service, LeRoy, N. Y., 
has established a flying school at the 
Sherman-Cowing Airport, Jamestown, 
N. Y., under the management of Glen 
Richardson and Patrick Belmont. 

Curtiss - WRIGHT FLyInG SERVICE 
will open its new northern California 
aviation school base at San Mateo with 
a three-day program of aerial events on 
July 4, 5, and 6. Army and Navy plane 
maneuvers, air races, speed tests, glider 
demonstrations, exhibition flying, crop- 
dusting demonstrations, and other fea- 
tures are planned. 

Bozinc ScHoot oF AERONAUTICS, 
Oakland, Calif., has announced that it 
will conduct a summer school from July 
7 to Aug. 8 to meet the demand of school 
and. university teachers for- instruction 
in aeronautics. Representatives of 
teacher training institutions of Califor- 
nia have made recommendations as to 
the course of study. 

McMutien Aviation ScHoor has 
opened a ground school class at the new 
South Jacksonville airport with about 50 
students in attendance. The class will 
meet three times weekly over an eight- 
week period for lectures on air com- 
merce regulations, air traffic rules, his- 
tory of aviation, nomenclature, engines, 
airplanes, instruments, navigation, and 
meteorology. 

Purpue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
will offer a summer course in flying 
theoretical subjects for. engineering 
students specializing in aeronautics, it is 
announced by Capt. George W. Haskins, 
professor of aeronautical engineering. 

Cuicaco Giipinc ScHoor has been 
organized by Gerard L. Huiskamp and 
plans to begin operations June 15 at 
Glenview, Ill. Ground school, gliding, 
and soaring instruction will be offered. 
Enrollment sufficient for the formation 
of two classes has already been secured. 

PitrspurGH ScHooLt OF AVIATION, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced a short 
course in glider flying as a preliminary 
to airplane flight instruction. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRLINES . 





One Lost as Colonial 


Plane Lands in Water 


BOSTON (mAss.)—When a wing en- 
gine on the Ford transport Natomis of 
the Colonial passenger service between 
New York and Boston faltered soon 
after the take-off early in the afternoon 
of June 5, the machine was forced to 
land in shallow tide-water east of the 
municipal airport and one passenger, 
apparently due to attempting to gain 
shore by himself, was drowned. All 
others on the plane—there was an aver- 
age load of thirteen passengers with two 
pilots—escaped with minor injuries and 
a wetting from the skillful landing in 
the water. 

A preliminary report by a Pratt & 
Whitney engineer was to the effect that 
there was nothing wrong mechanically 
with the engine. However, it has been 
sent: to the factory for a thorough ex- 
amination. Pending a report from this 
source, R: L. O’Brien, state aviation 
inspector has declared the engine falt- 
ered from too long idling before the 
take-off. The pilot has asserted he 
cleared the engines before starting and 
the majority of the evidence on this 
point corroborates this statement. 

The accident was the first on the 
passenger line in which a life has been 
lost since passenger operations were 
started more than a year ago. Federal 
and company authorities are investigat- 
ing and, with the factory report, a fairly 
complete reconstruction of what hap- 
pened is expected in the near future. 

[Believing that an unbiased, competent 
treatment of accidents will be of more 
benefit to the industry in the long run 
than a policy of silence on such subjects, 
as hitherto followed, Aviation hence- 
forth will “cover” these events when 
there are present any points of special 
— to the operator or technician.— 
] Schedule Increased 

The regular Colonial passenger 
planes; operating between this city and 
New York City, will be flown on a 
schedule of four round trips per day in- 
stead of three. The change went into 
effect June 5, making the schedule as 
follows: Planes leave here for New 
York at 8 and 10:30 a.m. and at 1 and 
4:30 p.m.; planes leave New York for 
this city at 9 a.m. and at 12:30, 3 and 
5:30 p.m. | 

The eastbound trip requires about 
1. hr. 45 min. and the westbound flight 
requires about 2 hr. Buses are available 
at either terminal at a nominal rate. 
During May the company’s planes car- 
ried. a total of 1,549 paid passengers, an 
increase of about 6 per cent over the 
volume for April and an average of 
eleven paid passengers per trip. Twenty- 
seven extra sections were used. 


Cleveland Operators to Organize 


CLEVELAND (on10) — The Cleve- 
land Airport Operators Association has 
decided on an advertising and publicity 
campaign to bring the advantages of 
Cleveland Municipal Airport before the 
country’s pilots. A campaign to stim- 
ulate local interest in aviation and the 
airport will be instituted also. 





Mamer Line Links 


Spokane and Twin Cities 


MINNEAPOLIS (minn.) — Mamer 
Air Transport inaugurated its thrice- 
weekly passenger service between Spo- 
kane and the Twin Cities on June 9. 
The trip is made in approximately 12 
hr., with eastbound planes operating 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays and 
westbound Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays. The line connects at Spo- 
kane with the Spokane-Seattle service of 
Mamer Air Transport and at Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul with the Twin 
Cities-Chicago line of Northwest Air- 
ways. 

Operating schedule of the line is as 
follows: 


Westbound Eastbound 
7:45 a.m. Iv. St. Paul ar. S p.m. 
Minneapolis 7:45 
10:30 ar. Aberdeen lv. §:45 
10:40 lv. ar. 5:35 
1:10 p.m. ar. Miles City lv. 1:58 
225 lv. ar. 1:35 
350 ar. Billings lv. 12:26 
2:65 v. ar 12:20 
5 ar. Butte lv. 10:35 a.m 
6:15 v. ar. 10:25 
6:15 ar. Missoula lv. 9:30 
6:28 v. ar. 9:25 
7 ar. Spokane, Wash. lv. 7 


Special Buhl cabin planes are used 
for the run from the Twin Cities to 
Spokane, with Ford transports between 
Spokane and Seattle. 

Fares are as follows: Twin Cities 
to Aberdeen, $22.50; to Miles City, $45; 
to Billings, $55; to Butte, $65; to Mis- 
soula, $75; to Spokane, $87.50. Fares 
between intermediate points are in pro- 
portion. 





Wedell-Williams New Schedule 
NEW ORLEANS (t1a.)—The Wedell- 


Williams Air Service, which is operat- 
ing daily passenger service between 
this city and Fort Worth, [announced 
in the June 7 issue of Aviation] is 
operating on the following schedule: 


12:40 p.m. lv. Fort Worth ar. 1:50 p.m. 
1:00 p.m. Dallas 1:30 p.m. 
2:45 p.m Shreveport 11:45 a.m 
5:00 p.m ar. New Orleans lv. 9:30 a.m. 


The fare is $38.50 as compared with 
$26.70 for a train-Pullman ticket. Lock- 
heed Vegas are being used. The com- 
pany has been operating between New 
Orleans and Shreveport, by way of 
Baton Rouge and Alexandria. 


Bremen Plane Tries 
Landing Mail at Boston 


BOSTON (mass.) — The “Bremen’s” 
mail plane was catapulted from the 
steamship June 5 on an experimental 
flight to test the feasibility of making 
this city the terminal of the ship-to-shore 
service instead of New York. Such a 
flight was attempted last year but fog 
forced the machine to return to the ship. 
The recent flight was considered a suc- 
cess and the mail, catapulted from the 
ship when about 600 mi. from shore, was 
received in New York almost 24 hr. 
ahead of the arrival of the ship. 

It has not been decided whether or 
not Roston will be made the regular 
terminal. Fog conditions around that 
harbor make the practice quite uncer- 
tain and there is always the possibility 
that the seaplane will be delayed in join- 
ing the “Bremen” at New York. This 
has happened on the recent experiment, 
bad weather forcing the machine to 
make a number of landings en route 
and actually arrive in New York within 
a few days only of the ship’s scheduled 
departure. 

Schedule Changed 

A very interesting change in the 
schedule of the Bremen’s_ ship-to- 
shore service on east-bound voyages, 
which will result in speeding up the 
mail by many hours, has been an- 
nounced. Heretofore the plane has been 
launched after the ship had left Cher- 
bourg and has been landed outside the 
harbor of Bremen. Now the plane is to 
be launched about 300 mi. west of 
Lands End, at the southwest corner of 
England, and flown to Southampton. 
After discharging English mail and re- 
fueling, the plane will be flown to 
Amsterdam where another German 
plane will forward-the mail to Hanover. 
Under .this plan the plane would leave 
the ship about 8 am., arrive in 
Southampton about 2 p.m., at Amster- 
dam about 6 p. m. and Hanover at 
9:30 p.m. This will save about 17 hr. 
in the transmission of mail to South- 
ampton from this country and about a 
day and a half to Germany. 





Buffalo-Pittsburgh Line Planned 


BUFFALO (vn. y.)—Sky View Lines, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Stount-D. & C. Air 
Lines, Inc., of Detroit, is planning to 
establish a passenger line between 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh using Ford 
transports. Certificate for the line has 
been asked of the Aeronautics Branch 
and service is expected to start about 
July 15. Planes will leave Buffalo at 
10 a.m. arriving in Pittsburgh at noon 
and returning they will leave Pittsburgh 
at 4 p.m., arriving in Buffalo at 6 p.m. 
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Thompson Operations 
System Rearranged 


PONTIAC (micu.)—Operating head- 
quarters for Thompson Aeronautical 
Corp., operators of C. A. M. 27 and the 
Detroit-Cleveland amphibion passenger 
line, is being moved from Kalamazoo to 
Pontiac, where the T.A.C. repair base 
is located. Coineidental with the trans- 
fer, Ralph R. DeVore, superintendent 
of the Pontiae base, becomes General 
Service Manager, with his headquarters 
at Pontiac and supervision over both 
the Cleveland and Pontiac repair bases. 

The removal to Pontiac of the opera- 
tions office permits consolidation of re- 
pair and operations activities at the 
center of T.A.C. mail and passenger 
lines. With the inauguration of an 
additional mail line between Muskegon 
and Pontiac June 16 and the extension 
of the Chicago-Kalamazoo line to 
Pontiac, the latter city will be con- 
nected with every other city served by 
T.A.C. by at least one plane daily, ac- 
cording to John L. Ruden, operations 
manager. 

B. C. Hawkins, assistant superin- 
tendent at the Pontiac repair base, 
succeeds to DeVore’s former position 
as superintendent here. James W. 
Borton remains as superintendent at 
Cleveland. DeVore has been with 
T.A.C. since 1928, having been pro- 
moted from pilot to manager of the 
Detroit-Cleveland line and on the com- 
pletion of the Pontiac plant last Novem- 
ber became its superintendent. 


Air Ferries Issues Scrip Books 


SAN FRANCISCO (cauir.)—Scrip 
books recently were issued by Air 
Ferries, Ltd. One book, which sells 
for $9, is good for $10 worth of fares 
and the book which sells for $22.50 is 
good for $25 worth of fares. This is 
about a 10 per cent reduction in rates. 


Bulletin Describes 
Latin American Ports 


WASHINGTON (pn. c.)—Brief de- 
scriptions of the salient characteristics 
of practically all airports in Latin 
America are included in Trade Infor- 
mation Bulletin No. 696 issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign Trade and Domestic 
Commerce under the title of “Airports 
in Latin America.” The airports are 
treated by countries and in each case 
the distance of the field from the nearest 
community, the size and shape of the 
landing area, the facilities to be found 
there, are given. In certain cases special 
mention is made of noteworthy peculari- 
ties such as the best direction in which 
to land, etc. 

This is considered an extremely use- 
ful manual for an appraisal of the. air- 
port facilities which have been developed 
in those countries and serves also as a 
valuable source of information for those 
wishing to fly through the territory 
covered. Incidentally it affords a fair 
picture of general aviation development 
as the text in parts is quite general in 
its exposition and introductory para- 
graphs precede the detailed description. 





Construction on United 
Port, Hartford, to Start 


HARTFORD (conn.) — Preliminary 
plans for development work on the 
United Airport which will be developed 
at the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft and 
Chance Vought plants in East Hartford 
have been announced by Bernard L. 
Whelan, operations manager. Work 
will be started soon. One hundred and: 
sixty-five acres will be developed at this 
time, it was announced, with the re- 
mainder of 500 acres in reserve to take 
care of expansion. 

Two hangars will be constructed at 
this time. One will be used for ex- 
perimental work by the engine com- 
pany. This will contain about 10,000 
sq.ft. of floor area. The other will be 
designated as the United hangar, and 
will have approximately 20,000 sq.ft. of 
floor area. The hangar will probably 
be of brick and steel construction, 
although the exact style has not yet 
been decided upon. It will be so con- 
structed that it may be expanded 
ultimately into an administration build- 
ing and passenger terminal. 

The airport surface will be grass 
with landing area in all directions. No 
gravel or paved runways will be made 
at this time. It is not expected that the 
field will be ready for use until next 
year. Pratt & Whitney and Chance 
Vought now use Brainard Field in 
Hartford for their experimental ard 
business flying and the hangar there will 
be retained, it is said. 





The Proposed Development of the Hog Island Air-Marine-Rail Terminal 
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PHILADELPHIA (pa.)—The sale of 
Hog Island to this city tor a combined 
marine-rail-air terminal has been for- 
mally approved by the city government 
and the United States Shipping Board. 
Chairman T. V. O’Connor of the board 
signed the papers June 2 and Mayor 
Harry A. Mackay of this city signed 
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a few days previously, it is reported. 

The transaction involves a down pay- 
ment of $450,000; a guararitee of an 
immediate expenditure of $500,000 for 
grading that part to be used as an air- 
port; and the payment of 3 per cent per 
annum on the unpaid balance of the 
principal of as ground rental on interest 


for the first 10 yr. with 6 per cent for 
the next 10 yr., or until the entire prin- 
cipal sum shall have been paid. [This 
varies somewhat from the description 
of the payment agreement published in 
the issue of May 31. See the April 19 
issue for a further description of the 
project.— 
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(iim: ATRPORT CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS «util 


East 


A 200-acrE tract at Tonawanda, 
N. Y., just north of Buffalo, is being 
considered for development as an airport 
by the Tonawanda Town Board. As- 
surances have been received by the 
township from the Curtiss Aeroplane 
& Motor Co. and the Consolidated Air- 
“craft Corp. that they would use the 
field for experimental purposes and 
lease space for the construction of 
hangars and service buildings. 


At the Utica (N. Y.) Municipal Air- 
port, work has begun on improving the 
LaMonto tract, which was added to the 
area last fall by condemnation proceed- 
ings. A heating plant is to be installed 
in the hangar later. Improvements are 
being made under a $35,000 bond issue, 
recently authorized. 

The Hornell (N. Y.) Airport is to 
be improved by the erection of a 
50x60-ft. concrete and steel hangar, in- 
stallation of lighting and extension of 
the runways. 


South 


The Mineral Wells (Tex.) Chamber 
of Commerce has sponsored the pur- 
chase of a 136-acre airport tract at a 
cost of $11,475. A holding company 
was organized to finance the purchase, 
but it is expected that the city will 
eventually take over the field and repay 
the stockholders. The airport committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce will oper- 
ate the port. 

The Bry’s Airport, Memphis, Tenn., 
now comprises 133 acres as a result of 
the purchase of 67 acres recently. 
Southern Aviation & Transport Co., 
which operates the port, announces that 
$25,000 will be spent for improvements, 
which include a 100x120-ft. hangar. 


The City Commission of Marshall, 
Tex., has acquired a tract of 211 acres 
which lies three miles east of the city, to 
be used for an airport and plans are 
now being made for improving the field 
and erecting a hangar. 

The new McAllen-Hidalgo airport 
has added an all-steel six-plane hangar 
to its accommodations. 

Central 


Boeing Air Transport, lessee of the 
Iowa City (Ia.) Municipal Airport, has 
contracted with the Dance Coal Co. for 
the construction of two 2,500x150-ft. 
runways, to cost $25,000. This con- 
struction will require about 2 mo., it is 
expected. Contracts will be let later 
in the month for grading and filling 
in parts of the field. 


At St. Louis‘ Municipal Airport, the 
new east-west runway is nearing com- 
pletion and a concrete taxi strip and 
driveway is under construction on the 
north side. The concrete service road 
behind the hangars is partially complete 
and it is planned to open the new en- 
trance and driveway soon. 

The Board of Park Commissioners of 
Wichita has awarded the contract to the 
Blaser-Vollmer Construction Co. for the 
first unit of an administration building 





at airport, to cost $75,000, and second 
unit to be built next year at the same 
price. 

A field at Montpelier, Ohio, has been 
improved by the installation of a run- 
way and three more are under con- 


struction. It is to be used by Earl C. 
Ewing, formerly of Bryan Airport, 
Bryan, Ohio. 

Promoters of the Omaha-Bellevue 


Airport project now hold escrow deeds 
to approximately two-thirds of the 
property within the limits of the pro- 
posed field. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Municipal Airport 
is to be improved by a new 3,500x300-ft. 
cinder runway, running southeast-north- 
west. Matthew S. Murray, director of 
public works, has asked for bids. 

Agreement has been reached by the 
city of Akron and the General Tire 
& Rubber Co. on the question of 59.3 
acres needed for the municipal airport. 
The city will buy the land for $1,000 
per acre and lease a hangar site to the 
company for $1 per year for 25 years. 

A ten-plane hangar is being built at 
the Durant (Okia.) Airport. 

North Central 

At Rice Lake (Wis.) Municipal Air- 
port, a 50x50-ft. hangar is being built. 
This will have a concrete base, will be 
constructed of wood, and covered with 
corrugated sheet metal. A 14x30-ft. 
area and a 14x20-ft. area will provide 
work shop and offices respectively. 

Monroe Airways Airport, Monroe, 
Mich., has just acquired an additional 
25 acres on the east end of the field in 
order to comply with the State Airport 
Requirement Code. 

The Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.) Air- 
port drainage system is being improved, 
in accordance with the recommendation 
of the State Board of Aeronautics. 

Benton Harbor (Mich.) Airport has 
been enlarged by an additional twenty 
acres for extension of the east runway. 

Sturgis, Mich., has started work on a 
municipal airport, which will comprise 
about 360 acres of level ground. 

At Niles, Mich., approximately 2,600 
ft. of ground have been added to the 
municipal airport. 

A new airport to be approximately 
3,500 ft. long is being constructed at 
Manistee, Mich. 

Newberry, Mich., is developing a 
160-acre plot as a municipal airport. 

West 

The Port of Seattle Commission has 
met to consider construction of a 
1,000-acre airport plant to cost between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000, on tidelands 
abutting the Fort Lawton military res- 
ervation and Salmon Bay. 

It is planned to build a hangar at 
the Denver Municipal Airport in the 
near future at an approximate cost of 
$70,000. Details of financing the proj- 
ect have still to be worked out. 

The Hancock Foundation Air School, 
Santa Maria, Calif., is preparing plans 
for a gymnasium to be erected at the 
east end of the airport. 
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Fog Flying Fee Based 
On Record of Weather 
WASHINGTON (p.c.)—Payment of 


the supplementary fee to airlines for 
fog flying, under provisions of the 
Watres Bill has been explained here in 
further detail than was stated in the 
despatch to AVIATION a week-ago [See 
page 1148, issue of June 7—-Ed.]. This 
variable at the rate of $.024 per mile 
for flying through fog is not paid the 
operator on the basis of having made a 
certain flight through fog. 

On the other hand, whether or not 
the variable is to apply to a certain 
route depends upon the record of the 
Weather Bureau regarding fog condi- 
tions in that area for a*period of be- 
tween 15 and 20 yr. The variable may 
apply if these records show that fog is 
likely to be encountered in excess of 
50 per cent of the flying days of the 
year and this agreement is made in ad- 
vance of the trip and not after the trip 
has been completed. If the variable 
depended upon conditions on, each trip, 
there would be a premium for flying 
through fog which would be undesirable. 





Lake-Front Port Disapproved 


CLEVELAND (oun10) — Expenditure 
necessary to prepare a downtown lake- 
front landing field here is not justified 
at the present, the city has been 
advised in a report prepared by John 
E. Sommers, federal airport specialist. 
The report was approved by Clarence 
M. Young. The report warns that with 
the 1,300-ft. maximum width now pos- 
sible, scheduled operations with large 
transport planes will be impossible for 
about 20 per cent of the year due to 
the hazards in taking off and landing in 
off-shore or on-shore winds. Attention 
is called to the excellent facilities for 
establishing a first class seaplane port 
immediately. 





Fast Trains Plane Competitor 


PHILADELPHIA (pa.)—Predictions 
of formidable competition between its 
service and air transportation were 
made recently in discussions relating to 
the electrification of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between New York and Chi- 
cago. It is proposed ultimately to step 
up speed of passenger trains to about 
90 m.p.h. and operate between New 
York and Chicago on something like a 
14-hr. schedule. Realization of this plan 
is not expected before 1935 or 1936, it 
is said. 





Vote $110,000 for Cleveland Port 


CLEVELAND (on10)—City Council 
has voted $110,000 for improvements to 
municipal airport. The money will be 
used to construct an east-west runway 
3,000 ft. long and 100 ft. wide, to be 
surfaced with asphalt and ‘to install 
178,000 ft. of French drain, giving the 
airport a drained landing area of 4,500 
ft. in all directions. Work will start 
July 1. 
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(itime- Airway Briefs «till 


Arrangements have been completed 
by the Mayor and the War Department 
for rental of Governor’s Island in Bos- 
ton Harbor for $1 per year. It will 
be used for extension of Boston Munici- 
pal Airport. 

Senator Swanson of Virginia is urg- 
ing establishment of an air mail route 
between. Norfolk and - Chattanooga, 
Tenn., via Richmond, Roanoke, and 
Bristol. 

The city of Toledo, Ohio, has re- 
newed its lease of the municipal air- 
port site for a year at a rental of 
$1,075. Owners of Transcontinental 
Airport have been asked to extend the 
city’s option to purchase for another 
year. ’ 

Four T.A.T.-Maddux planes carried 
45 west-bound passengers out of Port 
Columbus May 29, making a new record 
for one day. 

A teletype machine is to be installed 
at Utica (N. Y.) municipal airport. Ex- 
clusive sales privileges at the field have 
been sold to J: B. Schorer and W. A. 
Reardon on a bid of $2,100 for a year. 

Plans for a Cincinnati-Atlanta passen- 
ger line are being developed by Harry 
F. Finnell of Richmond, Ky: Leases 
have been taken on fields at Richmond, 
Danville, and Corbin, Ky. 

All ‘companies doing a commercial 
aviation business in the city of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., must pay a $50 busi- 
ness license, as part of the plant to 
finance the $1,000,000 airport :which is 
under construction. The companies are 
now operating from private fields. 

Contract for construction of seventeen 
rotating beacons and lighting of eight 


emergency fields on the Portland-Pasco 
airway has been awarded to Consoli- 
dated Railway Equipment Co., Portland, 
on a bid of $29,005. Bids on additional 
lights for the Columbia Gorge will be 
called for during the next two months. 


Varney airline pilots are being 
trained in blind flying. 

Moscow Air Transportation Co. has 
been formed at Moscow, Idaho, for the 
purpose of establishing an airline be- 
tween Boise and Spokane, Wash. A 
Fokker plane has been purchased. 


A proposed bond issue for an airport 
at Fairbury, Neb., was defeated in a 
special election. 


Supreme Court of Washington has 
upheld the right of the City of Spokane 
to condemn land outside the corporate 
limits for airport use. This is ex- 
pected to affect favorably projects for 
developing a Walla Walla municipal 
airport. 

Ira C. Eaker Airport is under con- 
struction at Durant, Okla. 


Permission to use Fort Lincoln field 
as a municipal airport for two years, 
pending completion of Strauss Field, 
has been granted to the city of Lincoln, 
Neb., by the War Department. 


Gov. Doyle E. Carlton of Florida re- 
cently made a speech advocating the 
use of money derived from the tax on 
gasoline sold to aviation companies for 
development of airports. 


An airport atlas of the State of Ten- 
nessee is being compiled, which will 
show about 100 fields. 


Sound Airways, Inc., will start the 
summer service from New Bedford, 
Mass., to Martha’s Vineyard and Nan- 
tucket June 19, 





New Boeing Headquarters at Cheyenne Airport 


.\ 
i 





T= RECENTLY completed headquarters building houses the Boeing Air Trans- 
port representatives at the Cheyenne Municipal Airport. Outside measure- 
ments are 90 ft. x 60 ft. The lounge is 42x27 ft., the lobby 31x16 ft., and the 
dining room 53x40 ft. There is also a large kitchen, pilot’s room and mail room 
while on the second floor are operating and traffic offices. The company’s base 
langar at this field measures 203x125 ft., and three other hangars are each 80x60 ft. 





Airports Dedicated 
In Southern California 


LOS ANGELES (catir.)—Two im- 
portant airports in southern California 
were dedicated recently. The first was 
the huge United Airport at Burbank 
on May 30-June 1 and the other was 
dedication June 7-8 of old Mines Field 
in this city as the Los Angeles Airport, 
a municipal project. Both were at- 
tended by large throngs of spectators 
and drew scores of planes. 

Among the chief participants in the 
dedicatory exercises and air events at 
Burbank were: William Gibbs McAdoo, 
Arthur Goebel, Lee Schoenhair, Col. 
Roberto Fierro and Roscoe Turner. 
The planes included eighteen Boeing 
P-12’s under the command of Maj. Carl 
Spatz and six Condor bombers, 

The race winners were: 

Event for planes with engine displace- 
ment of 800 cu.in., Peyton Gibson, 
Cessna, Wright 300. 

Light plane race, Howard Batts, 
Great Lakes. 

Free-for-All, Lee Schoenhair, Lock- 
heed Vega, Wasp. 

Thirty-mile pursuit race, Lieut. W. R. 
Casey. 

At the Los Angeles Airport there 
gathered the largest crowd seen there 
since the 1928 National Air Races. 
Richard Barnitz was director of the 
program and Earl Ovington handled the 
races. The Army was represented by 
sixteen Boeings from the 95th Pursuit 
Squadron, 

The race winners were: 

Woman’s race, Edith Bond, Fleet. 

Fifteen-mile race for men with planes 
powered by engines of 800 cu.in., Pey- 
ton Gibson, Cessna, Wright 300. 

Twenty-five mile free for all, same. 

Dead stick landing, Milo Borcham, 
Bird, Kinner, 





Zeppelin Mail Loads Heavy 
WASHINGTON (op. c.) — Statistics 
regarding mail carried by the Graf 
Zeppelin on recent flights are as fol- 
lows: Total received by Post Office in 
sale of stamps: $85,583.55. Number 
of letters dispatched on Lakehurst- 
Seville-Friedrickshafen flight, 14,229; 
number of post cards, 13,807; number 
of sacks placed on board for this flight, 
15. Number of letters carried on various 
stages between Germany, South Amer- 
ica and this country, 33,854; number 
of post cards, 21,962. Number of mail 
sacks taken off at Lakehurst, 42. Num- 
ber of pieces of mail written by pas- 
sengers on the airship and taken off at 
Lakehurst, 1,800. 


Teletype Sought in Northwest 


PORTLAND (ore.) — Requests for 
installation of telephone-typewriter 
weather gathering of weather data along 
the 1,400 mi. of airways between Port- 
land-Seattle, Portland - Pasco ~ Spokane 
and Pasco-Salt Lake City are being heard 
among pilots here since a recent confer- 
ence of pilots, air transport, weather 
bureau and airway officials in Seattle, 
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FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 











Luft Hansa Gives 
Report for Year 


Annual Meeting June 6 
Hears Experiences in 1929 


BERLIN (GERMANY )—Some reduction 
in activities during 1929 as compared 
‘with the previous year was shown by 
the annual report of Deutsche Luft 
Hansa, submitted at the stockholders’ 
meeting June 6. This is entirely at- 
tributable to the unexpected reduction 
of subsidy which was made just as the 
1929 summer operations were getting 
underway, and which necessitated con- 
siderable curtailment of personnel, mile- 
age flown, and equipment in active 
service. The number of miles flown 
on schedule was decreased by 14.1 per 
cent, and the number of passengers 
carried showed a loss of 21.07 per cent. 
On the other hand, there was an increase 
of 15.5 per cent in the amount of mail 
carried, and an increase of 17.2 per 
cent in freight. 

According to the balance sheet, the 
company’s total receipts were $7,250,000, 
from which $5,050,000 was charged to 
operating expenses and $1,560,000 to 
depreciation. A surplus of $3,375 will 
be used to form the nucleus of a reserve 
fund. The income is divided as fol- 
lows: traffic receipts and incidental 
subsidies, $5,700,000; sale of material, 
etc., $290,000; Government subsidy, 
$1,260,000. A separate report gives 
$3,950,000 for the total of subsidies 
received from the Government and 
from states and towns on the various 
lines. This compares with a total of 
about $5,500,000 in 1928. The actual 
traffic receipts decreased from $1,590,000 
to $1,500,000, while operating expenses 
were reduced from $5,600,000 to $5,000,- 
000. 


Operations totalled 5,900,000 mi. 


During 1929, company planes were 
flown 5,900,000 mi. and regular opera- 
tions were carried on over 20,137 mi. of 
airlines. In 1928, 6,500,000 mi. were 
flown, and there were 22,354 mi. of 
airlines. The number of passengers 
carried decreased from 111,115 to 
87,019, and baggage from 1,914,606 Ib. 
to 1,522,516 Ib., while amount of mail 
increased from 710,154 Ib. to 808,746 
ib., and freight from 2,255,759 fb. to 
2,642,851 Ib. It is significant, in view 
of the curtailment of operations, that 
‘the percentage of lines over 175 mi. in 
length, as compared with the number 
of shorter lines, increased from 44.7 per 
“cent in 1928 to 55.3 per cent in 1929. 

Eighteen routes formerly operated 
were given up during the year, and 

(Continued on pcge 1198) 


Report French Plane Exports 


PARIS (France)—Exports of French 
land and seaplanes during the first 
quarter of 1930 showed a considerable 
mcrease over the same period in 1929. 
Landplanes exported this year were 
valued at $1,720,000, and seaplanes at 
56,800, as compared with correspond- 
ing figures of $1,524,000 and $27,400 
for the first three months of the pre- 
ceding year. Imports of planes to 
April 1, 1930, were valued at $24,600. 





Graf Zeppelin Ends 
Its 18,000-Mi. Voyage 


FRIEDRICHSHAFEN (Germany) — 
After a voyage which lasted 19 days, 2 
hr., 4 min., covering nearly 18,000 mi., 
the Graf Zeppelin was moored to the 
mast here at 2:22 p.m. (Eastern Day- 
light Time) June 6. Stormy weather 
which had been encountered during 
most of the trip continued, and the 
usual route up the Rhone Valley was 
changed to a more southerly course 
toward Switzerland. A stop of only 31 
min., to discharge passengers and take 
on supplies, was made at Seville, 
between 1:04 and 1:35 p.m. June 5. 
The Atlatitic crossing, from departure 
to mooring, had taken 62 hr. 15 min. 
This failed to equal the dirigible’s own 
record, but was excellent time consider- 
ing the adverse weather conditions. 

Dr. Eckener expressed satisfaction 
with the ship’s performance during the 
whole journey, and stated that in his 
opinion ptoof had been given of an 
airship’s ability to maintain an approx- 
imate schedule safely under almost 
all climatic and weather conditions. 
Despite headwinds and storms most of 
the way, the trip was made in 298 hr. 
flying time, giving an average speed of 
about 60 m.p.h. This includes 6 hr. 
over Rio de Janeiro, 2 hr. over New 
York, etc. Twenty to 23 passengers 
and mail were carried on each leg, and 
in each case a landing was made with 
ample reserve fuel. 





Form New Mexican Airline Firm 


MEXICO CITY (mexico)—La Co- 
operativa de Aeros Transportes is the 
name of a new company organized to 
provide a mai!, passenger and express 
service between Vera Cruz, Puebla, and 
Mexico City. Present equipment con- 
sists of one Stearman, one Avro, and 
one Curtiss plane. Other routes planned 
are Jalapa-Papantla, Tuxpan-Temporal, 
and Jalapa-Puerto Mexico. The capi- 
talization is at $50,000, and the enter- 
prise is headed by Vera Cruz State 
government officials. 


Report Covers British 
Air Transport Practice 


LONDON (ENGLAND) — General fea- 
tures and details of British air trans- 
port services are covered very thor- 
oughly in a report submitted by the 
United States Trade Commissioner 
here. It is noteworthy that the average 
speed on scheduled services is consider- 
ably less than in America, the average as 
given being only 85.90 m.p.h. Otherwise, 
as might be expected, the lines appear 
to be more advanced in some features, 
and behind American lines in a number 
of others. The text of the report is 
given in part below: 


“In general a compass, turn and climb 
indicator, air speed and altimeter are the 
navigating instruments used. The gyro- 
scopic instruments are controlled by the 
engine. For purposes of night flying, the 
electrical current is supplied by storage 
batteries. There*is two-way wireless com- 
munication with the planes. The set which 
is carried weighs about 200 Ib. and is 
not for use by passengers. 

No entertainment is offered to passengers. 
Meals or sandwiches are served in the 
planes but passengers are not- permitted 
to smoke. .There are no remedies provided 
for air sickness, although experiments are 
being carried out by several companies. 


Weather Service is Hourly 


Aircraft carry Onee pilot and one flight 
mechanic, each of whom wears a uniform. 
Aircraft in flight usually carry sufficient 
fuel for three or four hogvrs,.. Fire-prooef 
gasoline tanks are not generally employed, 
nor are there @ump valves for evacuating 
the fuel when a crash is imminent. Mail 
compartments are kept locked but are not 
water tight. 

The British Government maintains an 
hourly weather reporting service, messages 
being transmitted to the airplanes en route. 
The ultimate decision as to what is suffi- 
ciently bad weather to justify the cancella- 
tion of the flight rests with the pilot, but 
the weather has to be very bad all along 
the route before a service is cancelled. If 
the flight is only partially completed, the 
passengers are sent on by train or road 
transport. If passengers make their own 
arrangements, they are reimbursed by the 
operating company. Up to the present, air- 
planes have not had to make many forced 
landings. The most frequent causes of 
those made have been bad weather or 
mechanical failure. 


Air-rail Service being Considered 


There is no combined air rail service in 
the United Kingdom but this scheme is 
being developed. There are no average 
prices charged per 100 km., nor is there 
considered to be any differentiation in 
class. However, the Imperial Airways, 
Limited have an 8 a.m. service to Paris 
on which travelers may travel at a slightly 
reduced fare as compared with the de luxe 
11 a.m. service. 

It is usually customary for pilots to have 
had about 1,000 hours in the air before 
being employed. They are not required to 
have had practice in blind fiying. The 
operating companies carry insurance to 
cover the plane and their staff only. ‘The 
company is not responsible in any way in 
the case of death of a passenger. One 
ticket office is usually maintained in each 
city. Ordinarily regular ticket agencies are 
licensed to sell airplane tickets. Newspaper 
publicity is considered the most effective 
media by aircraft companies, and the news- 
papers do from time to time publish gratis 
a limited amount of articles containing 
aeronautical propaganda. The customs and 
passport formalities provide little trouble; 
usually a delay of two or three minutes 
only is necessary. 
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Argentina and K.L.M. 
Order Dutch Fokkers 


AMSTERDAM (HOLLAND) — Orders 
for twelve of the new Fokker D.16 
fighters have been received here, of 
which four are from the Government 
of Argentina, and five from a Hunga- 
rian airline which plans to use them as 
mail-planes. Powered with Jupiter en- 
gines, these machines are credited with 
a top speed of 205 m.p.h. at 15,000 ft. 
The Dutch Army Air Force has ordered 
a D.16 with Curtiss Conqueror engine, 
for comparative tests. With a span of 
30 ft. 10 in., the D.16 weights 2,182 Ib. 
empty, and carries a disposable load of 
904 Ib., including 353 tb. of fuel and 
364 Ib. of military equipment. 

K.L.M. has placed a Fokker F.9 in 
service on the London-Amsterdam route. 
This machine, powered with three 
Jupiter engines, carries eighteen pas- 
sengers. with high speed of 132 m.p.h. 
and cruising speed of 109 mp.h. The 
weight empty is 11,791 Ib., and dispos- 
able load 8,045 Ib., including 488 gal. 
of gasoline. It is planned to use this 
plane on the Amsterdam-Batavia line 
next fall, with alterations so that it will 


accommodate four to six passengers’ 


and 1,350 Ib. of mail and express. Two 
more have been ordered by K.L.M. 





Neon Wind “T” 





pe SPECIAL features are incor- 
porated in this wind “T,” shown 
during its installation at Croydon, Eng- 
land, last month. Its balance and mount- 
ing are such that it will indicate winds 
of as little as 3 m.p.h. velocity, but an 
automatic braking device is provided 
which keeps it from veering more than 
a little as a result of suddent gusts or 
cross winds. It may also be locked in 
any position to indicate landing direc- 
tion preferable in a calm. The lights 
are double rows of neon tubes, inde- 
pendent of each other so that if one row 
goes out the other will remain lighted. 
Construction is of duralumin, and the 
upper surface is painted yellow. The 
“T” is 20x10 ft., and the surfaces 2 ft. 
wide. It was built to the order of the 
Air Ministry by Chance Bros. & Co., 
Ltd., Birmingham. 


R.A.F. Uses New Fuel Test 


LONDON (encLAND)—Hereafter all 
fuel used by the Royal Air Force must 
produce a certain standard of per- 
formance in a test with a specified en- 
gine of six to one compression ratio, 
in comparison with what is known as 
standard test fuel. It has been decided 
that this method of rating is more satis- 
factory than chemical analysis, and is 
more certain to secure fuel with proper 
non-detonating qualities. 





Australian Airline 
Will Probably Dissolve 


MELBOURNE (austraia) — Just 
after completion of the company’s first 
million miles of flying, it seems probable 
that Australian Aerial Services, Ltd., 
will have to be dissolved, as the Gov- 
ernment has announced that contracts 
expiring June 8 for its subsidized serv- 
ices would not be renewed. The firm 
received its first air mail contract in 
1922, and a line between Adelaide and 
Sydney was started in 1924. The fol- 
lowing year routes were opened between 
Broken Hill, Mildura, and Melbourne. 
Camooweal-Daly Waters mail service 
was inaugurated Feb. 20 of this year, 
and Melbourne-Adelaide service was 
started March 14. There had been con- 
siderable delay in opening these routes, 
and they have not been well patronized. 

Australian Aerial Services now oper- 
ates planes covering 10,000 mi. weekly, 
of which 75 per cent is unsubsidized, 
but all of them will be given up if the 
Government contracts are not renewed. 
The company has also protested because 
contracts with other Australian air lines 
are being renewed by negotiation, so 
that it does not have an opportunity to 
bid for them. During the 1,000,000 mi. 
of flying just completed, 15,498 pas- 
sengers were carried without injury or 
a single fatality. 





Start Paris-Bucharest Service 


PARIS (Frrance)—Air-rail service has 
been inaugurated between this city and 
Bucharest by Chemin de Fer de l’Est 
and Compagnie Internationale de Navi- 
gation Aerienne. It is operated daily 
except Sunday, and the distance is 
covered in 23 hr., as compared with 
47 hr. by train alone. The fare, about 
$120, compares favorably with the $93 
cost of train and sleeping car accom- 
modations. 





To Build Engines in Mexico 


MONTERREY (mexico)—This city 
will furnish the site of a factory which 
is to be erected to build aircraft engines 
designed by Dimas Ibarra, Mexican in- 
ventor. A million dollar company is 
being formed to carry out the project. 
While the manufacture of engines will 
constitute the factory’s main activity, 
it is also planned to build complete air- 
planes. 


K. L. M. Shows Deficit, 
Requests Larger Subsidy 


THE HAGUE (Hoit.tanp)—A bill has 
been introduced in the Dutch Parlia- 
ment which would authorize increases 
in the amount of subsidy to K. L. M., 
and some changes in the agreement 
made according to the act of June 30, 
1927. For the first two years, the air- 
line produced the guaranteed traffic 
without .a deficit above the subsidy, but 
last year traffic was far below expecta- 
tions, and the total operating deficit 
was $370,000, only $210,000 of which 
was covered by the subsidy. Moreover, 
it is now evident that the decreasing 
amount contributed by the Government 
according to the present arrangement 
will be entirely insufficient, and that the 
company cannot possibly be self-support- 
ing by 1934, as. was at first hoped. 

On the other hand, it is felt that most 
of the loss was due to useful expansions, 
particularly the groundwork for the 
proposed line to the Dutch East Indies, 
and the number of daily services over 
important European lines. If the pres- 
ent program is continued, losses for 
1930-31 are estimated at $800,000, 
making a total deficit of $1,170,000 for 
1929-30-31. The agreed subsidy for 
this period amounts to only $530,000. 
It is therefore proposed to reduce the 
required number of ton/km. this year 
from 2,400,000 to 1,700,000 (1,060,000 
ton/mi.), and increase the subsidy 
from $160,000 to $400,000. In addition, 
a subsequent complete revision of the 
agreement is suggested. 





British Adopt Hawker Hornet 


LONDON (ENGLAND) — _ Following 
competitive tests, the Hawker “Hornet” 
has been adopted as a standard inter- 
ceptor fighter for. the Royal Air Force. 
One squadron will. be equipped with 


- these planes as soon as they can be 


built, and two more squadrons will be 
equipped later. While performance fig- 
ures are kept secret, it is conservatively 
estimated that the Hornet has a speed 
of at least 190 m.p.h. at high altitudes, 
and a very fast rate of climb. It is fitted 
with either the Armstrong-Siddeley 
Jaguar, or the Rolls-Royce F.S. super- 
charged engine of 490 hp. 





Weymann-Lepere 50 Monoplate 


PARIS (France) — Weymann-Lepere 
is offering a mew two-three place cabin 
monoplane, using a 95 hp. Renault 
engine. It is of duralumin construction, 
with folding semi-cantilever wings. 
The boat-like fuselage gives the ma- 
chine the appearance of an amphibion, 
but it is not. The cabin is entirely in 
front of the wing, giving exceptional 
visibility; the engine is mounted well 
above the wing, driving a pusher pro- 
peller. This plane is desi to carry 
a payload of 550 tb., with a range of 
about 375 mi. 
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[iit Foreign Briefs -tIIl] 


Daily service has recently been in- 
augurated on a new airiine between 
Venice and Budapest, and has been ex- 
tended to the Venice-Trent section of a 
line which will eventually link Milan 
and Munich, 

Formation flying by 200 planes, a his- 
toric pageant, and numerous races were 
on the program of the French National 
Air Show, held at Vincennes June 8-9. 


It is reported that Societe Breguet has 
acquired license to manufacture Short 
flying boats: in France. 


Rabatel and Masot recently completed 
a 13,500-mi. demonstration tour of east- 
ern Europe and northern Africa in a 
Farman 194 cabin monoplane with 250 
hp. Hispano Suiza watercooled engine. 
Marcel Avignon recently completed a 
5,000-mi. tour of Spain and Algeria in 
a Farman 190, with 230 hp. Titan 
engine. 

The proportion of light planes at Le 
Bourget according to a recent survey is 
seven British to one German, one 
French, and one Spanish or Italian ma- 
chine. 

Weymann-Lepere company is plan- 
ning to start regular production of auto- 
giros, following development of a new 
type now being tested at Villacoublay. 


A proposal is under consideration for 
operation of :a France-Congo-Madagas- 
car mail line by the African Air Force, 
taking. over the ground orgariization 
developed by Compagnie Transafricaine. 
Belgium is particularly anxious for 
early inauguration of service. 


The French Air Ministry is consid- 
ering establishment of a new Paris air- 
port, Le Bourget and Orly not being 
considered sufficient for the growing 
needs of commercial and Air Force 
traffic.. The Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce has submitted a proposal for tak- 
ing over the.operation of these airports, 
with a guaranteed subsidy. 


Mario: Massai and Cavaliere Arnesto 
Sioli, who were attempting to break the 
endurance record for balloons, were 
forced to descend by adverse weather 
conditions after 20 hr. in the air. They 
started at Milan and landed near Como, 
Italy. 


A new municipal airport at Bristol, 
England, was dedicated May 31. 


In his Wilbur Wright Memorial lec- 
ture before the Royal Aeronautical So- 
ciety, H. R. Ricardo said that present 
types of air- and watercooled engines 
were approaching their limits of per- 
formance, and that radically different 
types would soon be needed. 


“Valetta”,an eighteen-passenger twin- 
float monoplane weighing nine tons, 
built by Short Bros., was launched re- 
cently and will undergo tests, in com- 
parison with a flying boat of similar 
size. It has three Jupiter engines. 


The Federation of Chambers of Com- 
merce of the British Empire, at a recent 
meeting in London, passed resolutions 
‘strongly favoring the development of 








air mail service throughout the Empire, 
with the aid of subsidies from the Do- 
minions and Colonies served. 


On the basis of preliminary tests fol- 
lowing completion of repairs, it is ex- 
pected that the R-100 will be ready to 
leave for Canada about July 1. The Air 
Ministry has announced, however, that 
all details must be completely satisfac- 
tory before the flight is undertaken. 


Miss Amy Johnson has been given 
the rank of Commander of the Order of 
the British Empire in recognition of 
her England to Australia solo flight. 

Fares on the airlines between Rome 
and Tripoli, Naples, Palermo, Mar- 
seilles, and Barcelona have been reduced 
an average of about 30 per cent. 

The City of Zurich has made an an- 
nual appropriation of $24,000, and the 
canton an appropriation of $30,000 for 
development and upkeep of Zurich air- 
port at Duebendorf, Switzerland. A 
bill to appropriate $700,000 for enlarge- 
ment of the airport is under considera- 
tion by the canton government. 

The Government of Norway has ap- 
propriated about $22,000 to subsidize 
an air mail service between Oslo and 
Gothenburg, and an experimental serv- 
ice between Oslo and Trondhjem. 

Several Dutch municipalities have co- 
operated in the organization of a com- 
pany to build and operate an airport 
in the Twenthe district. 

The Aero A.B., of Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, has applied for an annual sub- 
sidy of $8,900 to maintain an airline 
between Helsingfors and Stockholm dur- 
ing eight months of the year, and also 
between Helsingfors and Reval, and be- 
tween Stockholm and Abo. 

Air mail service has been inaugurated 
between Madrid and Teneriffe, Canary 
Islands. 

Max Vilier, German rocket inventor, 
was killed May 17. by the explosion of 
a new type of liquid oxygen rocket with 
which he was experimenting. 

The Prince of Wales has entered a 
Hawker “Tomtit” dual-control biplane 
in the King’s Cup race, to be flown 
July 5, and may accompany the pilot, 
Squadron-Leader Don. 

The ‘Blackburn Co. is completing a 
“Sydney” flying boat for the R.A.F., 
said to be a military adaptation of the 
fourteen-passenger Blackburn Nile, 
which carries three Jupiter engines. 

Balloon clubs have been formed at 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
England, and a race between the two 
will be held early this summer. 

Special post boxes for air mail serv- 
ice are to be provided in London. 

Flying clubs in India now have a 
total of more than 1,200 members, ac- 
cording to a recent report. 

Gen. Pablo L. Sidar School of Avia- 
tion has been inaugurated at Chihuahua 
City, Mexico. 

The proposed Mexico City-New 
York-Paris flight of Col. Gustavo Leon 
has been forbidden by President Ortiz 
Rubio. Capt. Carlos Breton, however, 
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Luft Hansa 
1929 Report 


(Concluded from page 1196) 


only one new one was started. This 
was from Berlin to Paris via Frankfort 
and Saarbrucken, with a branch line 
from Stuttgart joining it at the latter 
point. Night flying with mail was 
begun on the Berlin-London and Berlin- 
Paris routes, with experimental service 
from Berlin to Malmo and to Stockholm. 
Despite the temporary retirement of 
some planes from service, the company’s 
fleet of planes increased during the 
year from 148 to 159 planes. Of these, 
35. and 42, respectively, were large 
transport planes. By concentration of 
service shops at Staaken, west of Ber- 
lin, the expenditure for spares and 
replacements was reduced from $1,540,- 
000 to $536,000. Improvements in 
equipment consisted of 185 new devices 
for planes and 221 new devices for 
power-plants. Wheel brakes were in- 
stalled on many planes, and vibration 
dampers for watercooled engines were 
developed. Synthetic gasoline produced 
by 1.G.-Ferbenindustrie was used suc- 
cessfully on four lines. The number of 
miles flown per accident in which an 
injury occurred is as follows for the 
past four years: 265,058 mi., 324,676 
mi., 478,017 mi., 930,720 mi., thus show- 
ing steady improvement. The number 
of employees was reduced from 2,961 in 
the middle of 1928 to 1,815 at the end 
of 1929, 


Sibsidy Now on 3-yr. Basis 


While there does not seem to be any 
hope that the subsidy will be brought 
up to the 1928 level in the near future, 
the report expresses some satisfaction 
because the agreement with the Gov- 
ernment is now on a 3-yr. basis, which 
removes part of the uncertainty inherent 


in the former yearly contracts. The 
present arrangement by which the 
company buys its own planes and 


equipment from German firms directly, 
instead of having them furnished. in 
part by the Government as in former 
years, is also considered more satisfac- 
tory. However, the orders placed 
amounted to only $725,000, as compared 
with $2,750,000 in 1928. 

Special services inaugurated last year 
include the ship-to-shore flights from 
S.S. Bremen, rescue work in connection 
with ice-bound vessels in the Baltic Sea, 
medical assistance for isolated German 
islands in the North Sea, and summer 
transportation of Berlin newspapers to 
various resorts. Experimental flights 
looking toward establishment of inter- 
national lines were carried out, and 
general plans for expansion went for- 
ward smoothly. As a result of last 
year’s pruning of personnel and opera- 
tions, the company at the beginning of 
the current season is reported as in a 
firm condition from the standpoint of 
services as well as economically. 





is still planning to fly to Madrid by way 
of New York. 
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THE BUYER’S. LOG BOOK 


This Log is prepared by the editors of AVIATION purely as a service to readers. All items 
are published free of charge, solely on their news value, and without any advertising 


consideration whatsoever. Manufacturers are invited to send in material for this section, 








Rotating Beacon 


HE Pyle-National Co. of Chicago 
has. recently announced a_ new 
24-in. rotating beacon known as Type 
24,000 of corrosion proof construction. 
The beacon uses a glass reflector of 
parabolic contour 254 in. in diameter. A 
mirror drum with four zenith panels 
provides a wide zenith light since the 
panels are in focus with the operating 
bulb. The front door glass is prismatic 
and deflects approximately 10 per cent 
of the light from the beacon from 
0 to 25 deg. upward. The lamp used 
is the T-20, 1,000 watt, 110 volt lamp, 
although provisions can be made for the 
use of a 30 volt, 1,000 lamp. 
Operation of the beacon is provided 
through a revolving mechanism geared 
to 6r.p.m. The 
motor operates 
through a hard- 
ened steel worm 
and cast’ iron 
gear mounted on 
ball bearings. A 
slip clutch is 
provided for 
protection to the 
motor and _ to 
permit turning 
the beacon. Con- 
tactors for oper- 
ating the course 
lights and an 
electric magnetic 
lamp changer 
designed for op- 
eration on 110 
volt current are 
regularly furnished. A 32 volt type 
lamp changer can be supplied, and the 
beacon can also be furnished without 
lamp changer.— Aviation, June 14, 
1930. 





The new Pyle- 
National beacon 





Beil-Guard-Ray Light 


NEW TYPE of retractable airplane 
landing light has been developed 
under the name of Beil-Guard-Ray by 
the Mechanical Research Laboratories, 
Hollywood, Calif. and has been used on 
a number of planes, notably Bach and 
Emsco. The lights bolt directly to the 
wing beams which must be of a depth 
of only 6 in. and when retracted, 
present no resistance. Reflectors are 
adjustable to compensate for dihedral 
angles or angles of incidence up to 9 
deg. A pair of the lights provides a 
total of 270,000 candle power when 
operated from the ordinary 6-12 volt 
storage battery. 
The chief feature of the Beil-Guard- 
Ray light. is the balanced retracting 
mechanism which. eliminates the effect 


of wind pressure in either raising or 
lowering the light. The light unit is 
hinged at the rear, while the upper or 
forward edge of the unit carries a lug 
or cam which operates in a slotted guide 
so as to bring the light down accurately 
to the desired position. In the retracted 
position the lights may be used for in- 
spection of the ground beneath the plane 
without diving for that purpose. For 
landing, the pilot may swing the lights 
from the vertical to any desired posi- 
tion until, they point directly ahead.— 
AviaATION, June 14, 1930. 





Aircraft Goggles 


seven & BUEGELEISEN, 30 Front 
Street, Brooklyn, announces a new 
development of lenses for eye protection 
of aviators, the company having per- 
fected a process for making bent 
laminated glass lenses. The  non- 
shatterability and optical safety of 
Resistal is now obtainable in bent form 
for several types of goggles. Com- 
mander Meniscus type will be made 
with especially hardened glass lenses to 
withstand U. S. Navy specification drop 
tests.—AviaTIon, June 14, 1930. 





Oil Immersion Heater 
She General Electric Type Y-2092 


oil immersion heater for aircraft is 
designed to heat the lubricating oil with- 
out the aid of the engine and without 
the necessity of draining and refilling in 
cold weather. It is intended for use as 
a part of the ground equipment rather 
than for permanent installation in the 
plane. The device is portable and easily 
inserted through the oil tank filler cap. 
Moderate alterations in the shape of the 
heating element can be made after it 
has been preheated with a blow torch. 
The heating unit can be supplied for 
operation from either a 100- or 220-volt 
electric lighting circuit. — AvIATION, 
June 14, 1930. 





Coulter Boring Machines 


Cue Automatic Boring Ma- 
chines using a Diamond tool are of- 
fered in all types and sizes by the 
Automatic Machine Company of Bridge- 
port, Conn. The Coulter boring ma- 
chines are made in two models, a single 
and a double spindle type. These ma- 
chines bore to exact dimensions in one 
operation, leaving a finished “plate- 
glass” surface. This one operation is 
done in remarkably fast time. On the 
double spindle model, a connecting rod 


[1a Trade Catalogs «milf 


© Fabrication of welded piping de- 
signs. The new booklet of this title 
issued by the Linde Air Products Com- 
pany is intended for the use of those 
engaged in the actual construction of 
welded piping systems.‘ The booklet 
contains in detail correct’ procedure to 
be followed in making welded line 
joints and fittings and information 
tables for estimating costs are also 
given. 


P“Jaktfalk.” The fighter of this name 
is described in a short bulletin published 
by Svenska Aero Aktiebolaget of Stock- 
holm. Illustrations include a view of the 
cockpit, the wingspar testing; process and 
a three-view diagram of the plane, 





~~ 


has both holes bored in one operation, 
leaving the rod finished and ready for 
assembly. The company also makes a 
multiple spindle profiling machine, a 
hob thread milling machine and a thread- 
ing lathe. Diamond tools are available 
on all these machines. ; ; 

All of the machines manufactured by 
the Coulter Company. are furnished 
either with pulley drives for operation 
from a line shaft or with an electrical 
motor integral with a machine,— 
AviaTION, June 14, 1930. 





New Type Windmeter 


dir new Apthorp Anemometer for 
airplanes indicates wind velocity and 
variations from 1 to 80 m.p.h. by means 
of a colored liquid which moves back 
and forth in a large tube. Not only is 
the average wind speed shown at all 





The Apthorp Anemometer 


times, but variations in the speed are 
instantly shown by the movement of the 
liquid. When the liquid moves up and 
down rapidly, it indicates that the air is 
rough.—AviaTion,: Junc. 14, 1930. 




























































WHAT OUR 


Readers Say 





He Writes on Ocean Flying from Practical Experience 


To THE EpiTor: 

With the opening of the season for 
spectacular flights, I have noted in the 
daily press the growing sentiment that 
such flights should be judged by their 
success and treated accordingly by the 
newspapers. While this is doubtless 
an excellent idea, it seems to me that 
the criterion rather should be the 
significance of the flight from the 
standpoint of aeronautical science. 
Those who are identified with aviation 
and seriously interested in its welfare 
agree, I believe, that the day of purely 
stunt flying and stunt flights is past. 
Whether such flights from now on suc- 
ceed or not is not of so much impor- 
tance. as what such flights mean to 
aviation. Unfortunately, flights of 
this kind doubtless will always be given 
a share of attention by the press which 
is disproportionate to their significance. 

Newspaper editors throughout the 
country have shown an intelligent in- 
terest in aviation and have rendered 
the industry valuable service through 
the dissemination of worth-while in- 
formation and far be it from me to 
make any suggestions to them or to 
pose as a critic. I think the interest 
which they have shown and _ their 
present attitude indicates that they are 
desirous of handling aviation news in 
a constructive manner and I believe 
that guidance from AvIATION and 
other aeronautical journals will be ap- 
preciated by them. 

The fact that stunt flights with no 
particular aeronautical significance re- 
ceive undue attention in newspapers 
is largely our own fault. If the aero- 
nautical press does not differentiate be- 
tween such flights and real experimental 
undertakings, can we well expect the 
newspapers to do more than follow the 
lead given them? Under present con- 
ditions, frequently a flight of major 
aeronautical importance is passed over 
with virtually no comment, while some 
“fool stunt” receives a large amount of 
space. This point is amply demon- 
strated by the, flights of Lieuts. Will 
W. White and Clements McMullen 
from New York to Buenos Aires last 
February. This flight was received in 
South America as a major aeronauti- 
cal achievement, while in this country 
it virtually passed unnoticed. From 
the aeronautic standpoint it was most 
important and the flight certainly was 
not lacking in popular or spectacular 
interest. 

The fliers left New York on the 
wintry morning of February 14th and 








arrived at Buenos Aires on the after- 
noon of February 19th, having covered 
the 6,870 miles in 52 hours 15 minutes 
actual flying time and 5 days 5 hours 
elapsed time. Stops for refueling, 
checking equipment and rest were 
made at Miami, Panama, Talara, Lima. 
Arica and Santiago. The flight not 
only set a New York to Buenos Aires 
record but also established record time 
between New York and Miami, United 


States and Panama (first non-stop 
flight) and between Santiago and 
Buenos Aires. The flight actually 


brought the United States within two 
and a half days of Chile by air. After 
leaving New York, Lieuts. White and 
McMullen flew regardless of weather 
conditions in order to reach Buenos 
Aires in record time. Between Panama 
and Talara they were obliged to fly 
seven hundred miles in torrential rain 
and were forced within a few feet of 
the water many times and were never 
able to get more than twenty-five feet 
above the sea In order to leave 
Santiago for Buenos Aires when the 
airport was covered with a dense fog, 
they received a report from the rail- 
road station at the pass over the Andes 
that the fog was 6,000 feet thick and 
the sky perfectly clear above it. They 
accordingly took off on a course charted 
to avoid nearby hills and mountains, 
and climbed through the fog to 22,000 
feet in order to fly directly over the 
mountains rather than following the 


pass. Aside from these two _inci- 
dents, good flying conditions were 
encountered. 


I am sure that you agree with me 
that there is much of aeronautical sig- 
nificance in this flight and I hope that 
with the keener appreciation which 
newspaper editors are showing of real 
value of flights that this year will more 
definitely establish such value as the 
criterion for determining the manner 
in which flight stories shall be handled. 
I call this to your attention because | 
feel certain that AviaTION can be of 
real service in this good work. 

ALBERT F. HEGENBERGER. 


“Airways Notices” 


To THE EpiTor: 

1. I have read the editorial appear- 
ing in Aviation, April 12, 1930, en- 
titled “Warning—Don’t Land Here!”. 
This editorial is of especial interest 
since it would indicate unfamiliarity 
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$ with the “Airways Notice” system of 


advising the aeronautical public re- 
garding changes in air navigation 
facilities. 

2. There are three methods of dis- 
seminating “Airways Notices” to best 
serve the purpose, and each of these 
methods have been developed taking 
into account the speed required in get- 
ting the information to the pilot. Your 
editorial would indicate that only the 
method which forms the record of the 
Department and the reference library 
of the aeronautical public has been 
given proper cognizance through your 
editorial. The other two methods 
directly concern the safety of the 
pilot, and compare favorably with the 
systems of other countries mentioned as 
illustrations in the editorial, except 
that the American system is faster and 
much more positive in getting the in- 
formation to the pilot concerned. 

3. Should a pilot take off and some- 
thing occur which might affect the 
safety of his flight or landing at his 
terminal field, the pilot will get the 
information in flight by radio. The 
personnel of the airports, intermediate 
landing fields and beacon keepers along 
the airways communicate airways 
changes by teletype or telegraph to the 
Airways Traffic Supervisor, and the 
information is broadcast by radio to the 
pilot. The teletype messages are trans- 
mitted to the officers of the air trans- 
port lines as well as intermediate fields 
and airports, and are placed on bulletin 
boards for the information of pilots. 
This takes care of emergency require- 
ments. 

4. The “Airways Notice” is there- 
after transmitted by the Airways 
Traffic Supervisor to the airways dis- 
trict office of the Department of Com- 
merce where local notices are prepared 
and transmitted to the mailing list 
of all aeronautical interests concerned. 
The “Airways Notices” follow the 
standard marine practice which has 
been handled by the Lighthouse Service 
for a great many years. 

5. All “Airways Notices” are trans- 
mitted to the Bureau for publication in 
the Air Commerce Bulletin which con- 
stitutes the chronological record of 
important changes in the airways 
system. 

F. C. HInGsBure, 
Chief Engineer, Airways Div., 
Dept. of Commerce, 


[While the editorial referred to by 
Mr. Hingsburg should have made 
mention of the alternative methods of 
transmitting information mentioned by 
Mr. Hingsburg, they were not entirely 
overlooked in preparing the editorial. 
Its strictures were intended to have no 
reference to operations of regular air 
lines along regular airways. Those 
are well taken care of by radio infor- 
mation and otherwise. We were more 
concerned with the lot of the itinerant 
pilot traveling without regard to reg- 
ular airways, and almost as likely to 
overlook a simple mimeographed notice 
as to miss seeing one in the Air Com- 
merce Bulletin. Our criticisms are 
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concerned less with the promptness of 
netification than with the desirability 
of a more spectacular form giving an 
emergency status to any important 
changes in landing field conditions and 
calling them very forcibly and _ in- 
escapably to the attention of all con- 
cerned.—Ed. | 


“Notice to Aviators”’ 


To THE EpiTor: 

The editorial in AviATION of 
April 12, 1930, forwarded by you to 
the Hydrographic Office was read with 
much interest. Apparently the writer 
of this article is not familiar with the 
“Notice to Aviators” published by the 
Hydrographic Office on the first of 
every month. This notice is similar 
to the Notice to Mariners and is sent 
free to all who in any way contribute 
information for use in the production 
of charts and other publications by the 
Hydrographic Office. 

C. S. Kemprr, 
Captain, U. S. Navy, 
Hydrographic Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


[The notices referred to by Captain 
Kempff have been distributed for sev- 
eral years, but they have a compara- 
tively limited application. They are 
prepared primarily for the use of 
naval aviators, and naturally concern 
themselves primarily with coastal areas. 
Out of nearly 150 items in_ the 
latest copy of the Hydrographic Office 
“Notice to Aviators” only about half 
a dozen relate to locations more than 
100 miles from the coast, and most of 
those have been picked up from Air 
Commerce Bulletins naturally with a 
considerable delay. The “Notices to 
Aviators” should be widely known and 
widely used, but they do not at present 
supply more than a small part of the 
needs of the average land plane pilot. 
—Ed.] 


1930 Prospects 


To THE EpiTor: 

What does the aviation industry 
think about its own prospects for 1930? 
A good cross section of the thinking 
of the industry is published on page 
No. 290 of the February 15 issue of 
Aviation. And among all the plans 
for improvement of product and in- 
creased sales, we find only these few 
significant remarks-—G. B. Leighton 
says “The general tendency of the 
prospective private owner is_ still 
strongly to ‘wait and see.” T. N. 
Joyce says “Our airports, with few 
exceptions, are too small and our land- 
ing speeds too high.” Wm. B. Stout 
says—“Our problem is to give the 
public the thing it wants.” 

Everyone concedes that Mr. Leigh- 
ton is right—a big public market for 
aircraft has failed to develop—thou- 
sands of flying prospects still hold to 








the policy of “wait and see.” If then 
the general public is waiting they must 
be waiting for something—what is it 
they most want in aircraft that has 
failed to materialize? 

Mr. Joyce partially answers this 
question by telling what’s wrong with 
modern aircraft for private use “our 
landing speeds are too high.” Here’s 
the key note to the whole situation. 
For Mr. John W. Public, especially 
between the ages of 30 to 45 or 50, 
the real factor in safe operation of 
aircraft is a landing speed of about 
30 miles per hour. Every pilot con- 
cedes that aside from the danger of a 
stall, which has practically been elimi- 
nated in certain designs, the greatest 
difficulty in flying is in landing. Bring 
the landing speeds down to approxi- 
mate those of the careful automobile 
driver, and you will open vast new 
markets among sportsmen and business 
pilots who are well able to purchase 
planes. 

If we agree with Mr. Stout that the 
industry should “give the public the 
thing it wants,” then why not find out 
the answer to this question. Surely 
sales to the public in the past, doesn’t 
indicate that the plane they want has 
arrived at yet. 

In view of past history the industry 
still plans to build faster planes for 
sport use. Buyers for these may be 
found among the coming generation 
and the youth of today, but the busi- 
ness man with a family really wants 
less speed and more safety. 

Many will. buy any well designed 
and constructed plane that will carry 
two or three passengers comfortably, 
have a high speed of slightly more 
than 100 miles per hour, land at about 
30 and get into small landing fields 
safely if necessary. Has anyone such 
a plane to sell at a reasonable price? 

How many other prospects are there 
for such a plane as this? If you'll 
make yourselves known perhaps we 
can get this pessimistic aviation in- 
dustry to build us such a plane and 
thus give renewed impetus to aircraft 
sales, and further the development of 
the industry. 

Pau W. SMITH. 


[We need hardly comment on Mr. 
Smith’s letter, for with seventy-five 
per cent of it we fully agree. We 
dissent only from what seems to us a 
somewhat overpessimistic outlook on 
the market for the present type of air- 
plane. That there would be a larger 
market for machines fundamentally 
easier to fly is, we think, beyond 
challenge.—Ed. } 


The Largest Engine 


In our copy of Aviation (May 3rd 
1930) received this week, we notice 
on page 887 the following statement: 

“Among the new engines that are 
to be introduced at the New York 
Salon are the several designs of the 
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Isotta Fraschini Co. of Italy through 
the Agency of its American distribu- 
tor, Ugo V. d’Annuzia. Probably the 
outstanding feature of this exhibit is 
to be the 18 cylinder liquid cooled, 
1,800 hp. engine ‘which is probably 
the largest single unit power plant 
yet produced.” 

We venture to suggest that this 
statement is somewhat misleading, 
inasmuch as the Rolls-Royce “R” 
engine fitted in the S.6 machine which 
won the Schneider Trophy Cup in 
September last develops 1,900 hp., the 
weight of the engine being only 1,530 
Ibs. This engine is of the 12 cylinder 
V. type and is water cooled. 

The following particulars of the 
engine may be of interest to you: 


MRUMES Wa cmk ws ep obs Ewbhe ba tramnee 1,900 
BGR... 6.o05 ce Ce CWSU EA Web VOC tS 6 in 
BR: ct ces tide oder eaten eee 6.6 in: 
Wren: OE BIND 6 b.ckos canst 1,530 Ibs. 
Wr Se Ws ne no as Ce hou tee 805 Ibs. 
ee er ree 91.450 in. 
i Re RRR ay FE ee 40 in. 
Overalls WI 6 cs decsdtesedevecne 30 in. 


In view of the wide circulation of 
your journal, we should be grateful 
if publicity to the above facts could 
be given in your next number. 

Rotts Royce, Lrtp., 
London, England. 


[We are glad to publish the above 
letter, and to call attention to the fact 
that we had already given a very 
accurate estimate of the horsepower of 
the Rolls-Royce racing engine in our 
issue of September 21 last, some 
months before it was officially released 
to the general public. The term 
“largest” applied to the Italian engine 
in our news story may, however, still 
be defended, for obviously the size of 
an aircraft engine involves something 
else than the maximum power de- 
veloped under special conditions, and 
the Rolls-Royce was frankly imtended 
for special competitive purposes rather 
than for general commercial distribu- 
tion and miscellaneous employment.— 
Ed. ] 


M. Henri Farman 


Mr. Godfrey L. Cabot, whose letter 
expressing regret for apparently mis- 
leading statements made in connection 
with a recent dedication of a column 
commemorative of Farman’s work in 
France we published in our issue of 
April 12, sends us a letter he has just 
received from M. Henri Bouche, the 
distinguished editor of L’ Aeronautique, 
calling attention to a note in the Feb- 
ruary issue of that journal. It reads 
in translation: 

“The thirteenth of January, in the 
presence of the Minister of the Air, 
there took place at Issy-les-Moulineaus 
de L’Air, the dedication of a column 
commemorating the kilometer in closed 
circuit which Henri Farman succeeded 
in making 22 years theretofore in the 
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flying machine Voisin with an Antoi- 
nette motor. 

“Let us regret that the text engraved 
on the column gives the impression 
that for the first time in the world a 
kilometer in closed circuit has been 
traversed on that occasion. Priority 





of the Brothers Wright is not disputed 
by any one; ‘the just glory of Farman, 
of Voisin and of Levavasseur cannot 
be added to by a misunderstanding ; let 
us recognize that this memorial has’ to 
do with the first kilometer under obser- 
vation by an official sporting authority.” 





Editorial Comment 
FROM THE DAILY PRESS 





Good Flying 


W': TAKE PLEASURE in directing 
your attention to a nice bit of 
aviation work. Ray Wonsey is chief 
pilot.of Colonial Air Transport, oper- 
ating tri-motored planes between here 
and New York. On a trip from New 
York, with. passengers, Wonsey, via 
radio, received word that clouds hung 
low about Boston. Wonsey, an expert 
flier, could have come through. He 
had excellent equipment. He had 
plenty of flying experience. 

Instead, he landed his plane at Hart- 
ford, transported his passengers by 
automobile to the Hartford railroad 
station, bought them tickets for Boston, 
saw them aboard the train and went 
back to the field to await good con- 
ditions for a flight home alone. 

Rarety does Colonial fail to get 
through. Out of thousands of com- 
pleted flights such conditions have 
arisen but a few times. The point of 
it all is that this is the kind of flying 
judgment that builds confidence in 
aviation and confidence in an organi- 
zation that praises a pilot for doing 
what Chief Pilot Wonsey did on this 
occasion.—Boston TRAVELER. 


Mills Field Airport 


1S price by the Supreme Court 
that the city’s policy of buying 
McLaren Park piece-mea! is legal 
opens the way to go ahead with the 
municipal: airport at Mills Field. 

Ever since the city got into trouble 
trying to buy the Fleishhacker Pool 
property on the installment plan there 
has been doubt about gradual purchase. 
If that property had belonged to an 
estate with minor children, instead of 
to a friendly corporation that gave the 
city an out, the city would have lost 
the money it had paid on the property 
and the money invested in building 
the swimming pool. 

In the Mills Field project, as in the 
McLaren Park: matter, the city takes 
an option on the- whole tract required 
_ but.does not agree to buy it. From 
year to year the city is to buy what 
it.can pay for out of the budget. The 
program, of course, is to buy the whole 





tract eventually. But the Supreme 
Court holds that since this arrangement 
does not bind the city to future action 
it is free from the charter restriction 
that made the Fleishhacker Pool case 
illegal. ; 

With this decision to the good the 
city can go ahead with its Mills Field 
plans. If anything ‘was needed to 
convince the people of San Francisco 
that a first-class airport is an asset, 
the recent military plane demonstra- 
tion supplied it—San FRANCcIsce 
CHRONICLE. 


A Million Airplanes 


A SURVEY of aviation prospects just 
made in Philadelphia has resulted 
in the estimate that five years hence 
there will be 250,000 privately owned 
airplanes in the United States, and 
in fifteen years a million. We shudder 
to think of it. 


Shuddering, however, will do no 
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good. The Aerial Era is predestined. 
There are more birdlike craft loose 
in the skies at this minute than ever. 


before, and there will be more a week, 
a month and a year hence than there 
are now. This is as definitely as- 
sured as the oncoming of the omni- 
present automobile was, twenty-five 
years ago. 

The new order will bring both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. We shall 
be able to get about of course more 
nimbly than at present; crossing the 
Continent may become a one-day com- 
monplace and who knows! We may 
take fortnight-vacation trips to Siberia 
or South America and back. When a 
man as well posted about travel pos- 
sibilities as John Henry Mears plans 
to go around the world by air in twelve 
days, we respectfully resign the role 
of prophet, and Lindbergh’s record of 
less than fifteen hours from Los An- 
geles to New York leaves us spell- 
bound. 

Looking forward to the year 1945 
with its million privately owned Amer- 
ican airplanes, we are prone to fear 
that the advantages of this new state 
of affairs will be much offset by the 
confusion of a darkened sky and the 
impossibility of escape from the New 
Noise, already forecast by the whirring 
planes of the present era. We -see 
some hope, however, in the possibility 
of keeping these aircraft of the future 
to definite lanes and developing prac- 
tically soundless motors. Even so the 
vision of a million privately owned 
planes (to say nothing of a great host 
of others, including the Government 
air navy and the public aircraft of 
various sorts) fills us with misgivings. 
Perhaps we shall buy a nice little cave 
somewhere, or construct a dug-out— 
but that thought doesn’t very much 
please us either—ProvipENce (R. I.) 
JOURNAL. 





New Volumes 
FOR THE SHELVES 





Caterpillar Club Members 


Jump! by Don Glassman; New York, 
Simon & Schuster; $3.00. 


N A somewhat hectic style, Don 

Glassman recounts twenty stories of 
men whose lives have been saved by 
parachute jumps from disabled air- 
craft. 

They range from the experience 
of Major Dargue and Lieutenant 
Whitehead in leaving one of the Pan- 
American Goodwill Flight planes after 
a collision in midair, to the jump 
which saved the life of Captain Haw- 
thornden Gray after his first ascent to 
42,000 ft., but kept him from being 


officially accredited with the world’s 
altitude record for balloons. Among 
others, the names of Lindbergh, Boett- 
ner, and Hunter figure prominently. 
And in addition to these accounts of 
actual members of the Caterpillar Club, 
there are brief accounts of early ex- 
hibition jumps, stories going back over 
a hundred years, now impossible to 
authenticate. Such is the record of 
John Wise, early American balloonist, 
who is said to have come to earth 


safely several times with the deflated 
bag of his balloon arching against 
the top shroud lines to form an im- 
promptu parachute. 

More interesting to those concerned 
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with significant facts is the history of 
the parachute which occupies the last 
quarter of the book. Mr. Glassman 
has assembled his facts with evident 
care, and since this is probably the first 
attempt to cover the field completely, 
they seem to be fairly comprehensive. 
He gives credit for the first scientific 
conception of parachute possibilities to 
Leonardo da Vinci, though he points 
out that the invention was little more 
than a natural result of observation 
of winged seeds, etc., and was prob- 
ably made independently by many dit- 
ferent people in different countries. 
While experiments with parachutes 
carrying weights or animals were 
made some years earlier by Blanchard 
and Lenormand, the first substan- 
tiated account of a man making a 
parachute jump seems to be that 
of André-Jacques Garnerin in 1797. 
Other experiments of varying success 
and importance were made during the 
succeeding hundred years; but not 
until the years immediately preceding 





the War was the development of para- 
chutes taken seriously. Then many 
difficulties were encountered in adapt- 
ing the idea for use with heavier-than- 
air craft, and they were not used by 
military pilots until 1918. 

In giving almost complete credit for 
development of the modern parachute 
to the group of men who worked under 
Major Hoffman at McCook Field, the 
author may be doing something of an 
injustice to European inventors, about 
whose work he says comparatively 
little. It is true, nevertheless, that the 
types of chutes now most widely used 
were developed under Major Hoff- 
man’s direction, and from a practical 
point.of view, Mr. Glassman’s history 
is perhaps sufficiently exact. It is 
also readable, and sufficiently inter- 
spersed with pertinent anecdotes to 
be thoroughly entertaining. The book 
includes in a brief appendix a histori- 
cal list of parachute jumping records, 
official and unofficial—CuHar.es E. 
Noyes, Assistant Editor of Aviation. 





Abstracts ann Reviews 





Turbulence in Wind Tunnels 
EFFECT OF TURBULENCE IN WIND 
TUNNEL MEASUREMENTS; By H. L. 
Dryden and A. M. Kuethe; N.A.C.A. 
Technical Report No. 342. 


HE RESULTS of experiments con- 

ducted in different wind tunnels 
have always shown discrepancies, 
sufficient in many cases to prevent 
direct comparisons. Naturally there 
has always been a demand from the 
aircraft designers that wind tunnels 
be standardized. 

An effort was made to that end by 
the British Aeronautical Research 
Committee when it instituted a series 
of comparative fests to be conducted in 
the various aerodynamic laboratories 
throughout the world. The tests were 
to be made in all cases with the same 
models. This work is not yet com- 
pleted, but a report of the results from 
the tests on airfoil models as made in 
several American laboratories indicates 
that the agreement obtainable depends 
almost entirely upon the care used in 
conducting the work. 

The same is not true regarding air- 
ship models however. No report has 
been published for the tests of airship 
models, but it is known that deviations 
in the order of 50% have been 
found, and these differences are as- 
cribable largely to the differences in 
turbulence between the several wind 
tunnels. 

Most previous experiments on the 
effect of turbulence have been quali- 
tative in character, but apparatus 
recently developed at the Bureau of 
Standards has permitted a quantitative 





study of the effect of turbulence on the 
drag coefficients of models. (This 
apparatus was described in Technical 
Report No. 320.) Experiments were 
conducted in the three wind tunnels 
of the Bureau of Standards, using 
their apparatus to obtain measure- 
ments of the actual turbulence present 
while the drag coefficients of spheres 
and streamline bodies were being 
determined. 

Before starting the work a precise 
definition of turbulence was fixed 
upon: The turbulence at any given 
point is taken to be the ratio of the 
square root of the mean square of the 
deviations of the speed from its mean 
value to the mean value. 

The boundary layer theory was in- 
troduced to explain some of the 
phenomena observed in the investiga- 
tion. In the flow of air in pipes it has 
been found that there are two critical 
values of Reynolds Number—a lower 
value below which any turbulence 
initially present is finally damped out 
and the flow becomes laminar, and 
an upper Reynolds Number at which 
laminar flow turns to eddying flow. 
The amount of initial turbulence pres- 
ent determines the value of the upper 
Reynolds Number, but the lower is 
fixed at approximately 2,000. It was 
assumed that these observations for 
the flow in pipes. applied to the 
boundary layer as well. 

The drag coefficients of several 
spheres were determined in the wind 
tunnels at the Bureau of Standards 
and the amount of turbulence present 
was measured. From the results a 
curve was plotted of the critical 
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» Reynolds Number against the per- 
‘ cent of turbulence. For this purpose 


the critical Reynolds Number was 
defined as the value of the Reynolds 
Number at which the drag coefficient 
of the sphere was 0.3. The curve 
thus obtained offers a means by which 
the turbulence in any wind tunnel can 
be determined with fair accuracy by 
measuring the air resistance of a 
sphere. 

The experiments with streamline 
bodies were devoted mainly to replicas 
of the National Physical Laboratory 
models. The experimental results 
were confusing in that the effects of 
turbulence were large only for some 
models over a certain range of values 
of the turbulence. It was observed 
that the resistance of the bodies was 
due almost entirely to skin friction, 
and by making certain simplifying 
assumptions it was found possible. to 
calculate the skin friction: of the 
model for wind streams of different 
amounts of turbulence. . The variables 
entering were the Reynolds Number, 
R, and the distance, x, from the ‘nose 
of the model to the point at which 
the flow changed from laminar ‘to 
eddying flow. The results of these 
computations and the experimental 
results led to the assumption that the 
flow soon becomes eddying behind the 
maximum cross-section, or more 
exactly, the contraction of cross-sec- 
tion introduces turbulence. Additional 
proof of the validity of this assump- 
tion was obtained by placing wire 
rings around the model at several posi- 
tions. The theory of these experiments 
was that if the wire were placed in a 
region where the flow was already 
eddying, the effect on the resistance 
of the model would be small, whereas 
if the wire were placed in a region 
where the flow was laminar, tur- 
bulence would be introduced and the 
resistance sensibly increased. This 
use of wire rings has been suggested 
for routine measurements for the 
purpose of producing eddying flow 
such as exists at high Reynolds 
Numbers. 

No experiments were made on air- 
foils in this investigation because the 
effects of turbulence on airfoils are 
comparatively small. 

It is evident from this report that 
wind tunnels cannot be standardized 
in the sense usually implied. It is not 
possible to determine one or more 
corection factors by means of which 
results on a new model may be cor- 
rected to be comparable with the 
results of some standard tunnel. It 
would seem possible, however, to as- 
sign a characteristic number to each 
tunnel, such that tunnels having the 
same characteristic number will give 
comparable results. This characteris- 
tic number would be the measured 
turbulence, or, more conveniently, the 
Reynolds Number for which the sphere 
drag coefficient is 0.3. Of course all 
tunnels might be constructed so as to 
have the same turbulence, but it would 
be difficult to reach an agreement upon 
the ideal amount of turbulence 
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SIDE SLIPS - 


Robert R. Osborn 





[ THERE 1s another sudden rush of 
young men into aeronautics you 
can credit part of it to a recent head- 
line in the New York Times (also 
discovered by R.H.J.) “Smith Says 
He Flew Only Seventy Miles In The 
Antarctic, Or A Month’s Work Back 
Home.” 

From this and other stories we 
have heard we have decided to have 
an ambition to be a first pilot on a 
passenger transport line. For in- 
stance H. H. F. Jr. reports that on 
one of his recent flying trips the first 
pilot opened up to the financial page 
of his morning paper, while the 
reserve pilot took the ship off, flew to 
the destination, and had just about 
finished his morning’s reading as the 
reserve pilot finally landed the ship 
after making three passes at the field. 


We see by the papers that one of 
the new yachts built to defend the 
America’s Cup has been fitted with 
an all duralumin mast built at a 
prominent airplane factory. Another 
aircraft factory recently built a du- 
ralumin racing shell and one western 
airport is making a fortune out of the 
oil wells drilled on the property. 
Diversification is apparently what we 
need to tide us over the lean periods. 


A clipping from the Akron Beacon 
Journal, sent in by T.A.K. quotes 
Colonel Lindbergh as stating that the 
tendency for future designs is toward 
“all-mental airplanes.” This will cer- 
tainly be true if business continues to 
be as poor as it has been. 


Mr. W. H. B. sent in an interesting 
item from the Morning Oregonian, 
“Smith went to the place, repaired the 
damaged under -carriage, tied the 
plane’s tail to a tree and set his engine 
going full speed. When the machine 
lifted from the ground a farmer cut 
the rope and the plane flashed away 
like a rocket. Even then the strain- 
ing plane, bucking like a _broncho, 
could barely. rise above the tower- 
ing forest trees. A topmost bough 
tore the fabric from underneath the 
fuselage and the machine trembled. 
but kept up, and Smith got it safely 
to the aerodrome.” 

The Intrepid Aviator lit one of our 
cigars with this clipping and com- 
mented that if the take-off had been a 
bit more exciting and closer to the 
trees, it would have been a normal 
take-off for a Jenny. 








Gems From Our “Oh Yeah?” 


Collection 





“Flying to 1,500 feet altitude, 
“cut the gun” of his monoplane as —— 
, a parachute jumper, leaped into 
the air. It took only fifty seven 
seconds to land safely but it was sixty 
three seconds later that the wheels of 
the monoplane touched Roosevelt 
Field in a perfect landing and rolled 
120 feet before stopping. ——’s feat 
was performed to show that it is just 
as safe to land a really modern air- 
plane, built for stability in the air 
as wel as speed, as it is to take to a 
parachute when a forced landing is 
necessary.” From the N. Y. Evening 
Post about two months ago. 








Another item from the Akron Bea- 
con Journal brings to light a very 
serious matter which we think should 
be brought to the attention of the 
Department of Commerce: “C. O. 
Bell, pilot of the Goodyear Fokker, 
and William M. McConnell, Fire- 
stone pilot, staged a little private race 
incident to their return from Colum- 
bus, Wednesday, with representatives 
of Summit county who attended the 
Ohio air law conference. Bell stole 
a march on McConnell as they neared 
the airport, proceeding toward it via 
a short cut, which made it possible for 
him to nose in for a landing ahead of 
the Firestone plane.” 

Everyone knows that short cuts are 
not permitted by the Department of 
Commerce, as they cut down on the 
“total miles flown curve” which must 
indicate a steady increase in flying 
each year. 


Our research into bovine fondness 
for eating airplane parts is progress- 
ing nicely. Mr. S. L. R. of Bristol, 
Pa., sends in a photograph of four 
cows finishing off the last of an air- 
plane which was abandoned after a 
bad landing in the pasture, and we 
pass along his suggestion that dope 
and cloth manufacturers should adver- 
tise the calorific food value of their 
products along with the other prop- 
erties. 


Apparently the Curtiss Company is 
going to have a bit of competition on 
the floating: aileron business, on glid- 
ers at least; “The auto is hitched to 
the glider and, traveling at a high 
rate of speed down the field, tows the 
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glider until its own buoyancy and the 
action of the ailerons lifts it into the 
air.” Item discovered by S.C.P. in 
a Seattle paper. 

Undoubtedly you have all seen 
pictures of the new glider developed 
and flown at Old Orchard Beach, Me., 
which looks like a regular glider but 
is fitted with a mast and sails, above 
the wings, to furnish the motive 
power. We had been prophesying 
for years that someone was going to 
try that idea some day, but when it 
actually happened we were so sur- 
prised we found we had forgotten all 
of the bright cracks we had stored up 
on that subject. Therefore we are 
glad to turn the baton over to R.H.]J. 
of Red Bank, N. J. with regrets that 
we can’t print the picture to go with 
his remarks: “The terrible dangers 
of the forced landing, already largely 
mitigated by such advances as helium 
filled fuselages and elastic wings, have 
now been entirely eliminated by the 
revolutionary invention pictured in the 
enclosed clipping, which should be 
treated by your magazine in accord- 
ance with its tremendous significance. 
Pilots who run out of gas need only 
to run up the foretopsail and continue 
blithely on their courses. Indeed, 
even the Diesel engine with its cheap 
fuel is completely out of date com- 
pared with this creation, sailing 
hither and yon with utter abandon, 
dependent upon the free winds of the 
heavens for its motive power, with 
no fire hazard and a fine mast to 
string the radio up on. Slow? Per- 
haps, but safety is the paramount con- 
sideration. If a sailboat tips over the 
occupants must swim or drown, but in 
a sailplane, held safely by belts, they 
would sail along comfortably upside- 
down, for as you might guess, the 
sails lose none of their effectiveness 
in the inverted position. A _ little 
sluggishness has been observed while 
sailing closehauled, but a reef or two 
in the jib and a new maintopgallant- 
sail will undoubtedly correct that. Yo 
heave ho, my hearties !” 

We can see several reasons why 
this invention will never be a success 
in the United States. In the first 
place we have all head winds in the 
U. S. so that cross country would be 
all tacking with sails close hauled. 
Then, for the second reason, there is 
no motor for the Californians to over- 
haul in flight, although we might be 
able to rig some sort of a crow’s nest 
for them to do tricks in. Possibly 
Miss H. L. of Mexico might find 
some use for it with all of the tail 
winds they have down there, so we 
suggest that it be exported imme- 
diately. 
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Timken Bearings Add Safety And 
Efficiency To Modern Aircraft 




















Typical bearing mounting for disc 
type landing wheels. 


Aircraft engineers have 
been quick to appreciate 





























Typical bearing mounting for disc 
type tail wheel. 


more economical because 
they need very little at- 








and utilize Timken advan- 
tages in airplane develop- 
ment, as an inspection of 
the latest types of aircraft 
will show. 


Timken Bearing Equipped 
landing and tail wheels 
are essential on planes of 
all types and sizes, from tiny single 
seaters to huge tri-motored transports. 


Timken-equipped wheels are safer be- 
cause they are stronger and more rigid. 
Stubborn resistance to the severest land- 
ing impacts combined with tremendous 
lateral strength makes landing less haz- 
ardéus on any type of terrain. Wheels 
run straight and true. Braking is smooth 
and even. Ground looping risks are 
reduced. 


Timken Bearing Equipped wheels are 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., 


TIMKE 
BEARINGS 





Typical bearing mounting for 
rocker arm. 





tention for lubrication or 
maintenance. One shtt 
of grease lasts a long 
time, as there is prac- 
tically no waste from leak- 
age. They also save tires 
by eliminating wheel-drag 
when landing. 

In the rocker arms of radial engines, 
Timken Bearings likewise offer many ad- 
vantages, including elimination of fric- 
tion, simplification of lubrication, reduc- 
tion of wear, compactness of design and 
increased rocker arm rigidity. : 


Permanence of Timken benefits under 
all conditions of airplane operation is 
assured by the exclusive radial-thrust 
carrying combination of Timken tapered 
construction, Timken POSITIVELY 
ALIGNED ROLLS and Timken-made steel. 


Tapered 
Roller 





CANTON, OHIO 




































The Mono Airplane 


Co. uses Armor-Lite * 


exclusively. Thisselec | am 


tion was due to the 
fact that Armor-Lite 
“Featherweight” is 
a lighter, stronger glass 
particularly suited for 
aircrafts, and is easier 
to cut znd install. 


Tke Monocoach 
shown here recently 
completed a tour of 
the United States ad- 
vertising the Elk’s Con- 
vention at Los Angeies. 














© 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER 


NN 


~~ Ay yp ee 
Cc 


At every large airport, you will find 
the more modern planes equipped 
with Armor-Lite scatter-proof glass. 

Armor-Lite is an improved safety 
glass that provides increased pro- 
tection and visibility with decreased 
weight. 

5 Ply Armor-Lite weighs five to 
ten ounces per square foot less than 
3 ply sheet drawn or polished 
plate . . . Featherweight Armor- 


j 


PITTSBURGH, @ 


\ 











Lite weighs only twenty-four 


ounces to the square foot. 

The installation of Armor- Lite 
increases the sales appeal of air- 
crafts and gives transport companies 
and flying schools an added adver- 
tising feature. : 

No safety glass made excels Ar- 
mor-Lite in quality, visibility or 
strength. . . Write for our book- 
let . . . Address 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS CO. 


Armor-Lite!. 
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WHINE IEW “AMIPIHINIB” 


HE Whittelsey Manufacturing Co., American 

manufacturers of the world-famous Avian, have 
just acquired all the capital stock and assets of the 
Taft Airplane Corporation, builders of the Kingfisher 
Hying Boat. 
With the addition of amphibion gear and a few refine- 
ments, this new plane will be produced at the Whittel- 
sey plant with the skill and precision characteristic of 
the Whittelsey organization and will be sold under the 
trade name Whittelsey: Am phib. 
The Whittelsey Amphib, powered with a 165 h.p. 
motor, is a 3-place, open cockpit, pusher type am- 
phibion of sturdy wooden hull construction. It will 
be available also as a 4-place flying boat. A series of 
tests and more than 100 flying hours have demon- 
strated its aero- and hydrodynamic soundness. The 
Whittelsey Ampbhib will fly hands-off on either full 
throttle or in a throttled glide. It is remarkably stable 
in the air as well as on the water and defies spinning 
at the hands of even the most experienced test pilots. 
With the roomy, draft- 
proof cockpits situated well 
forward and the propeller 
located in the rear, pilot 
and passengers are comfort- 
ably shielded from spray, 
slipstream and_ spattering 
oil. 
Those who cannot resist the 
call of open water, reced- 
ing landscape and “the third 


WHITTELSEY} 








dimension“ will find in the Whittelsey Amphib the 
result of the master boatmaker’s and aircraft designer’s 
professions—an answer to the challenge to sporting 


blood. 
THE WHITTELSEY AVIAN 


And for the student, overland commuter and those 
who prefer to sport above the ground there’s the 
Whittelsey Avian. Popular as a training plane and 
famous for its record flights all over the world, the 
Avian offers downright safe performance that no other 
light plane can equal. And economy that can’t be 
beaten—every gallon of gas gives 20 miles of sure, 
swift travel. You can buy an Avian now for about 
$1358.00 down and the balance in monthly payments. 


DEALERS 


Here are two planes that meet every demand of train- 
ing, sport and business flying—ever land and wer. 
Responsible dealers and dis- 
tributors are invited to in- 
vestigate the Whittelsey 
franchise covering these 
two planes. Write for our 
sales plan and for full data 
and specifications of the 
planes themselves. The 
Whittelsey Manufacturing 
Company, 220 Howard 
Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AVIAN ? 




























AMPHIB 
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IT COMES 
DOWN TO 
THIS 


You can’t hitch a tractor on your air port and move it 
into the next county—once in, it’s there to stay... 





Since its location is permanent, why not make its 
buildings permanent? Natco Structural Clay Tile lets 
you keep initial costs down to a minimum—cash in 
each year on savings in maintenance, insurance, and 
depreciation. Check the advantages below. You need 
them all—you get them all, through Natco. 


1. FIRE SAFETY—Natco 
Structural Clay Tile are abso- 
lutely non-inflammable. They 
help confine a fire and permit 
a maximum of salvage. 


2. ECONOMY—The large, eas- 
ily handled units are laid at 
sizable savings in time, labor, 
mortar and expense. 

3. SPEEDY CONSTRUCTION 
-—Each Natco tile is equivalent 
in volume to several brick. 
Structures go up in a hurry, 
are ckly ready for use. 

4. PERMANENCE—Natco Tile 
are permanentincharacterand 
form; never rust, rot, or warp. 


5. LOW MAINTENANCE— 
Painting, patching and repair 
work, necessary with most 
forms of construction, are re- 
ducedtoanabsoluteminimum. 


6. LOW DEPRECIATION— 
Buildings built of Natco Struc- 
tural Clay Tile are highly re- 
sistive to destruction and de- 
cay. Depreciation is usually 


figured at %% a year. 


7. DECREASED HEAT LOSS 
—AllNatco Structural Clay Tile 
have high insulating value. 
Dead air spaces retard heat and 
cold to a great degree. 


Write, wire, or consult the nearest office, for fall details. Our engineering de- 
partment will gladly cooperate with architects and contractors in airport 


planning and building. 


Nae 


DONO) SINeree) i 
iE LARGE! CONCERN IN Irie WORLD MAKING A COMPLETE LINE OF STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS 


SENERAL OFFICES: FULTON MIMI. Fill Bunn, PA BRANCHES: NEW YORE. CHANIN BUILDING: CHICAGO. BUILDERS GUIDING, PHILADET PHIA 
LAND TILE BUILDING: HORTON, TEXTILE BUILDING AND NATIONAL FIEE PROOFING COMPANY OF CANADA. 11D... TORONTO. ONTARIO 
= ae “ x a ys od ale. En IO ia - 
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NATCO 


THE COMPLETE LINE of 
STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE 


Vaya ley 
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YOUR FOUNDRY 


Can be ready to deliver cylinders to you, 
from the simplest to the most intricate. 


A blue print is all that is required, with 
your instructions as to how you wish the 
cylinders delivered, whether in the rough 
or machined ready for assembly. 


Of course we are speaking of our own 
foundry where for over twenty-five years 
we have been making air-cooled cylinders. 
The modern foundry requires a thorough 
knowledge, not only of casting methods but 
also of metallurgic research. The nickel- 
1 iron used by us is surprisingly uniform in 
carbon, giving maximum wear with mini- 





mum weight. 


Some users of 
Cheney-Cast-Cylinders 


Aeronautical Corporation 
Such co-operation of America 
Crosley Ajrcraft Co. 


and experience as 
‘ Century Rotary Moter 
we outline above Corp. 


is readily available H. H. Franklin 


to any responsible Manufacturing Co. 
Hurricane Motor Co. 


manuincturer Si Wright Aeronautical 
writing to address Corporation 


below. Menasco Motors Inc. 


It 
MANLIUS,N.Y. 
YF 203 
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Locating Competent Help 
for the Nation’s Biggest 
Industrial Concerns 


his industry ought to be the best man for a 
business position. That’s why concerns of every 
kind from Canada to Mexico and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific center their employment wants for 
executives and competent assistants in the SEARCH- 
LIGHT SECTIONS of the McGraw-Hill publications. 


A list of the companies that have used ‘“SSEARCH- 
LIGHT”’ for this purpose within the last year would 
read like a directory of prominent concerns in almost 
every branch of industry. 


The SEARCHLIGHT SECTIONS are known to tech- 
nical men the world over as the ‘“‘Opportunity’”’ 
centers of fifteen important fields. They contain more 
employment ads for men in these fields than any other 
publications serving the same groups of readers— the 
natural attractions for those looking for better 
positions. 


Each McGraw-Hill publication is the leader in its 
field and ‘‘SSEARCHLIGHT’”’ is used and consulted for 


every business want of their respective readers. 


This man who reads the leading business paper of 


The men YOU need—now or in the future— can be 
reached through “SEARCHLIGHT” ads. Use them. 
They cost little and returns are invariably prompt and 
satisfactory. 


Write today to: 


SEARCHLIGHT DEPARTMENT 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


10th Avenue at 36th Street 
New York City 
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Also makers of the Kitty- 
hawk Aeroplane — send for 
our booklets describing the 
Viking or Kittyhawk. 

















KING cryin soar 





} 


Above All Else a Flying “Boat” 


For safety on the water and performance in the air, a Alying boat must be firsta “ boat’, seaworthy ih 

every respect. It must possess all those qualities which experienced yachtsmen demand, and should 

be designed by a naval architect. The flying ability of the boat is then the romonaibiiiey of an eero- 
. nautical engineer. 


The stamina, gracefulness, and easy maneuverability of the Viking, both on the 
water and in the air, are the achievements of Louis Schreck, who was first 4 
yacht designer, then an aeronautical engineer working with naval architects. 


€ Moderate in size, unequalled by others in the same price range, the Viking 
is the result of fifteen years effort to perfect a flying boat equally at home on 
the water and in the air — seaworthy — airworthy. The Viking is built is in 
America and powered with a 295 h. p. Wright J-6 engine. 


THE VIKING FLYING BOAT COMPANY 
89 Shelton Avenue, New Haven, Conn, 
Miami Hanger — Causeway Island 
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Some One 


Wants 


,HETHER you are looking for a convenient entrance into the O 
aeronautic industry or whether you are already engaged in this 
fascinating work, you will find in the twenty-four books of the 
Ronald Aeronautic Series practical information that you can put to 
immediate use. Students, pilots, instructors, flying fielé mechanics. 
hangar and shop men, draftsmen, executives, and 
manufacturers turn to with. confidence, Thousands of 

copies are in vise in government and private flying schools, and in leading 
universities. u 


Helpful 
Books 
at Your 
seeviee 





teenennne 








technical schools, colleges, and Of the twenty-four volumes 
now ready, only four can be listed below, representing the complete 
series in quality of authorship and content. 


Airplane Mechanies Simple Aerodynamics : 





ee ‘Handbook and hy Airplane 
. Har Jormerly Lieut. Charles ab Monteith, Chie 
Colonel etn . &. Lie Al Bier. Boein — 4 Airplane | Co, <4 
Gonpe fis a7 Peaee, ayy Be " is *tiihtare Acadeniy, 
West int. 4 ease. pages, 211 illus- 
trations, $4.50. 
Pavory aati and men who 4 Conipletely revised and eslarged 


ven GS = the Dractical edition of & famous introductory 


details of their covered fully SS used in ground and 


the equipment or machin- 
ery that you are not using. 





t 
technical 
im this manual, The instructions are Schogis and” universities, aft 
sae ee fc Howe eee gee tee | ~=6'This may be occupying 
cing; truing up the fiselage, the Planes: | sirtovecare. : 




















4 r of pressure; selecti 
conter | section, and ors bh airfoils: combining air foils; 


ete.; 2 
spars and struts; splicing and fit- 
ing; controls and corrections for in- 
stability; practical hints for riggers; 
etc., etc. 


Aircraft Power Plants 
J ‘Chief Engineer 
Weastnt 7; Acronatitical Corp., and 


other e 
illustrations, $4.25. 


The general knowledge of motive 


compares favorable un- 
favorable features of engines and 
wecessOries with performance char- 
acteristics of each. Points out 
adaptability for various purposes 
with practical notes on operating 
features. The various kinds of 
heat engines are clearly explained 
and compared without going into 
thermodynamic formulas. Discusses 
propellers, fuels, lubrication, igni- 
tion, fuel piping, 
pumps superchargers, etc., etc. 


parasite resistance ment parts 
of an airplane; ‘stabil ity; control 
surfaces; the propeller : dynathic 
loads; maneuverability and con- 
trollability; structural considera- 
tions; wind tunnels: airplane acces- 
sories: parachutes: radio: aerial 
photography; etc.; etc. 


Aircraft Instruments 


by A. N. Eatonand other ex- 
perts of the Aeronautic Instru- 
ments Section, U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. 269 pages, 68 illus- 
trations, 00. 
a ee. pilots, engineers, 
mana facturers. The 
lock of its kind in America. 
bes over 175 types of air- 
craft instruments — practically 
every kind in use. Gives complete 
summary of their advantages and 
disadvantages, installation, care. 
maintenance, manipulation, and 
operation. Gives performance speci- 
fications for more common instru- 
mients, representing the purchasin: 
standards set by the government. 


valuable space, collecting 
dust, rust and hard knocks 
in your shops and yards. 


Sell it 





The Ronald Press Company, I Dept. M-349 
15 East 26th St. ork 
Send me. delivery charges prepaid, the books I have checked below. 


Within five days after I receive them I will remit for those I keep 
and return the others, 









{) Hartz-Hall, Rigging Handbook........ $3.50 
(J Jones, Aircraft Power Plants.......... 4.25 
Monteith-Carter, Simple Aerodynamics.. 4.50 
Eaton, Aircraft Instruments ......... 5.00 
PE Ee ere Cah Ae banks o 0 baits cect 
(Please print to insure correct delivery) 


ee a Pe ee a 


Rank (Army or Navy) 
Employed by, 

ot eer eee eee 
*Orders from outside continental 
UD. S. and Canada, send cash plus 
25c. per book to cover shipping. 

-. [0 Check here for series catalog. 
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before depreciation 
scraps it. 


The Searchlight Section 
1s helping others— 
Let tt help you also 


Pree 
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STRONG, NON-CORRODIBLE BAKELITE LAMINATED 


FOR CABLE PULLEYS AND GUIDES 


With airplane ports such as cable pulieys, guides, 
ond wing spar bearing spools. safety demands 
that the material used be non-corrodible under 
@li atmospheric conditions, and very strong and 
durable. In extensive aircraft service, Bakelite 
Laminated has demonstrated its wnusual swil- 
ability for these important ports. 


Bakelite Laminated is unaffected by contact with 
gasoline or oil, is non-hygroscopic and does not 


swel:, shrink, crack or chip. It is light in weight, 
but very tough and wear-resistant, and may be 
machined to any desired form. It is available in 
sheets of various sizes and thickness, and in 
tubes and rods in a wide range of diameters. 
We invite you to write for a copy of Booklet 
59-L, “Bakelite Laminated.” 


Bakelite Laminated is sold under the following 
trade-nomes: 


Dilecto Pusu QOD SBS Texiclite Micarta [RNIR (gm 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue. New York CHICAGO OFFICE, 635 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronta, ‘Ontario 








BAK! 


Sevgwntte rs ogeesar cnc Symbo! shown may be used Only On products 
menviocivred by Bokette Corporation Under the cop 
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Aluminum Products--- 


a responsibility 


Fairmont recognizes the problems confronted by 
-- the manufacturers of airplanes and parts in finding 


a source of supply for special aluminum alloy 


you can safely 


parts to specifications. 


unshoulder! 


products. And Fairmont appreciates the responsi- 
bilities which anyone assumes in furnishing such 


We are equipped to shoulder these responsibilities, 
and meet the most stringent requirements for light- 
ness with strength, in sheets and castings. 


Prompt service is always 
available. Ask us to quote on 
your specifications. 


FAIRMONT ALUMINUM COMPANY 
FAIRMONT WEST VIRGINIA 


Branch Offices at—New York: 52 Vanderbilt Avenue; Chicago; Monadnock Block; 
Detroit: General MotdtsBiilding. 


WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
Ducommun Corporation, Los Angeles, and San Francisco 
Central Steel and Wire Co., Chicago. Chas. A. Strelinger Co., Detroit; 
Sueske Brass & Copper Co., Chicage. Jd. M. & L. A. Osborn Co., Cleveland. 


FAIRMONT 
SERVICE 
COVERS 


ALUMINUM SHEETS 
COILS AND CIRCLES 
ALUMINUM-ALLOY 
SAND CASTINGS 
PERMANENT 

MOLD CASTINGS 
ALUMINUM 
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ASSENGER comfort 

necessitates careful 
selection of fabricsforat- 
tractive cabin plane in- 
teriors. “Aerovel” mo- 
hair fabrics have been 
designed especially for 
this purpose. Samples 
and prices uponrequest. 


weROVER 


MOHAIR FABRICS 






an AIRPLANE CABIN INTERIORS / | 


‘ Ve pil nt (7770) 





LheLpcltontLoomi 


AIRPLANE FABRICS DIVISION 
ONE PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 








Mid-western Representative: 
J. E. Menaugh Company 
4618 Kenmore Avenue 
Chicago. Illinois 
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LEARN TO FLY 
IN A 


WACO GLIDER 


It’s a fascinating sport 
and an easy way to get flight training 
at small expense ... 














The WACO Glider is built to WACO standards and has‘ many superior 

design features. It will take-off and land at 20. m:.p.h. and has a 

gliding angle of 15 ta 1. It is priced at $385 complete, boxed for 
shipment, f.o.b. Troy, Ohio. 


Are you one of those who-have come to believe that flying is 
not such a superhuman accomplishment ‘after all? ... and 
would you like to prove it? 


One of these primary training gliders by WACO is your oppor- 
tunity. You can easily and quickly get the feel of the controls 
and the thrill of flight, and have a tremendous lot of fun in 
doing it. 


The price of the WACO glider complete, ready for rigging, is 

only $385. That’s less than the average flying school fee for 

primary flying instruction. A few of you can get together if 

you wish, form a Glider Club, share the price. of the Glider 
. and the fun is on. 


A Glider Built by WACO. 


The WACO glider is such a craft as you -would expect of 
WACO. It bears out the best traditions of WACO leadership 
in design and construction . . . the same superiorities that have 
made WACO the most popular commercial aircraft in America. 
The fuselage is welded of aircraft steel tubing. It can’t splinter 
and is braced to withstand the most abusive handling. The 
wings are constructed of best aircraft stock, according to best 
aircraft practice. Wing skids with rubber shock. cord protect 
the wing tips from damage and support the wings when the 
glider is at rest. The positive, foul-proof towing hook is of 
novel design. In every detail the WACO glider reflects the 
practical experience of WACO designers. 


Send For Full Detai(s - 


Send for complete details as explained in a descriptive folder 
just off the press. It will tell you something, too, about the for- 
mation of a Glider Club. Send for your copy today. Just ask 
for WACO folder GV. 


The WACO AIRCRAFT CO., Troy, Ohio 
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“ASK ANY PILOT” 
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prime 
consideration 
in servicing 
your planes 
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Moaan service subjects high 
tension ignition cable te unusu- 
ally severe strain. Nothing short of 
the very best cable made can resist 
the terrific onslaughts of corona, 
abrasion, moisture, oil, age, and heat 
met with in this service. 

More than a quarter century of ex- 
perience, as the leading cable manu- 
facturer in the automotive industry 
has enabled The Packard Electric 
Company to develop ignition eable 
that withstands even the most strin- 
gent tests of the air service. 


An expert staff of aviation-minded 
engineers is ready to collaborate 
with you on your cable problems— 
whether starting, lighting or igni- 
tien, plain or shielded. 

Investigate this new high tension 
cable — approved by United 
States Air Cerps—and used hy the 
leading airplane engine manufac- 
turers in this country. 


THE PACKARD ELECTRIC CO. - Warren, Ohio 


Largest exclusive manufacturer of automotive cable in the world 


~ 
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A Technical Study— 
of Aviation Motors— 








Although this book deals with the principles underlying all 
internal-combustion engines, it places particular stress on aircraft 
engines because of their rapid advancement—their immense im- 
portance in the progress of aviation. 


New! 
Third Edition 
Just Out! 








Internal-Combustion Engines 


By ROBERT L. STREETER 
Formerly Professor of Steam and Gas Engine Design, Russell Sage Foundation, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Vice-President, United States Aluminum Company 


and 
LESTER CLYDE LICHTY 
Assistant Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering, Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University. 


275 illustrations 
Price $4.00 postpaid 


This new third edition con- 
siders the great strides in 
the advance of internal-com- 
bustion engines during recent 
years. Each function and 
Part is approached with a 
treatment of the underlying 
principles as they are now 
understood. 
Modern engine lubrication— 
valves and valve mecha- 
nisms — superchargers — 
engine balance and vibration 
—all are thoroughly treated. 
The discussion of the com- 
bustion process—the cooling of 
engines — the carburetion and in- 
jection of liquid fuels—these have been 
revised to include the latest data available. 
Incidental features of the Wright ‘“Whirl- 
wind”, the Pratt and Whitney “Wasp” and Pack- 
ard Aircraft Motors are among others discussed. 


The authors have included a review of the parte of 
thermodynamics which are essential to an understanding of the theory 
of internal-combustion engines. In several instances they derive and 
explain certain indispensable relations to mechanics in order that the 
reader may more readily grasp this subject. This is a work that will be 
of immediate value to all who desire to acquire an expert knowledge of 
internal-combustion motors—a book that will be always useful. 


Chapter Summary 


1. General 12. Engine Performance 

2. Thermodsnamic Laws 13. Engine Vibration and Batance 

3. Principal Cycles 14. Economics of Internal-Combustien Ba- 

4. Fuels and Combustion gine Power 

5. bom Otto and Diesel Cycles in Prac- 15. spetgn of Internal-Combustion En- 
tice gine 

6. Gaseous Fuels 16. Design of the Internal-Combustion 

7. Ldquid Fuels and Detonation Engine (continued) 

&. Curburetion and Fwel Injection 17. Mechanics of Principal Moxing Parts 

$. Cooling of Engines 18. Design of Cylinders, Csbinder Heads. 

30. Valves and Valve Mechanisms mes and Crank Cases 

11. Engine Lubrication 19. The Crankshaft 


Examine this book for 10 days—FREE 


¥ou can examine this book for 10 days without any cost or obligation 
en your part. it—use it for 10 8s. Then decide whether or not 
this is a book you will want to own. ; 


Fill in and mail this coupon—NOW 


[FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


You may send me for—10 days’ Free Examination a copy of Streeter and Lichty’s 
INTERNAL-COMBUSTION ENGINES, price $4.00 postpaid. I agree to remit 
for the book or return it postpaid within 10 days. 
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(Books sent on approval to retail purchasers in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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Now you can have 


Non-Shatterable 
Lenses in Your 


LUXOR 






did 


MEYROWITZ LUXOR GOGGLE No. 8 


...not in the plain window-pane type...not in the ordinary bent 
lenses, but in perfectly ground spherically curved lenses — pro- 
viding absolute'safety and correct vision for flier’s eyes. Spherically 
curved ground lenses avoid disagreeable and dangerous distortion, 
blurring and reflection. They provide a correct and unusually wide 
angle of vision at all times and under all conditions. The combina- 
tion of these features is a scientific achievement, perfected in the 
Meyrowitz laboratories—and will be found only in Luxor Goggles. 


Never before bas optical Note the perfect curvature 
science achtreved true spher- from end to end and from 
tcally deep-curved ground top to bottom... an abso- 
lenses in non -shatterable lutely accurate spherically 
glass. deep-curved lens. 


In addition to non-shatterable spherically curved ground lenses, 
the new Luxor No. 8 is notable for the new WIDE, FLARING 
FEATHER EDGE CUSHIONS which provide better protection 
with no pressure; DURALUMIN FRAMES for lightness and 
strength; MICRO ADJUSTABLE BRIDGE: NON FOGGING 
VENTILATING CIRCUIT to prevent sweating, fogging and to 
keep air currents and foreign matter away from the eyes. 


THE NEW 

LUXOR GOGGLES No. 8 — optically ground ar.d polished lenses, either 
Army or Navy specifications . . - - - - +--+ +-s-s $18 
LUXOR GOGGLES No. 8 — with non-shatterable ground and polished 
spherically curved lenses 2 =. - ss ee te te te $36 
LUXOR, U. S. AIR SERVICE GOGGLES No. 6 and No. 7—with 
nendheweniioteues =~... 2 6 ee ee $32 and $34 
LUXOR GOGGLES—in various models . . . . . $7.50 up 

Send for 
catalogue 








oomsalitiaees 
520 Fifth Ave., Dept. B, New Y 




















ELGIN 


presents another Aircraft Instrument 




















AIR SPEED 
Type SA—160 M.P.H. +45 

















PERFORMANCE 
Depends on exact Air Speed 


The Elgin Air Speed Indicator is exact be- 
cause it is built that way, It is fully jeweled 
with five ruby and sapphire jewels, that 
reduce friction and vibration error, and 
prolong the life of this instrument. With 
Elgin precision workmanship a lagless, 
vibrationless instrument is now offered you 
in this Elgin Avigo Air Speed Indicator. 

A catalog of Avigo instruments will be sent 
you on request. 


Aircraft Instrument Division 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co. 


ILLINOIS | 





New York Office: 20 West 47th Street 
West Coast Distributors: Pacific Airmotive Corporation 
Los Arzeles, California 
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IS A ROO 


SPRUCE 


Clear selected grain and inspected to U. S. Air Craft speci- 
fications. Spars, beams and rib stock—all sizes—all lengths. 
Immediate shipments, express or freight same day. 


PLYWOOD “cur” Birch, Bass, 


Spruce, ete. 
1/40” 3 1/32” 1/24” 3/64” 1/16” 
GLIDER—VERITHIN—CO-VE-CO 
1/40 in., 3 ply. Wt. 84% Ibs. per 100 ft. 


Balsam, Mahogany, Birch, Hickory, Ash, Bass, Walnut, 
Cedar, Pop.ar, Maple. 


Write For Catalog And Price List 


YOHO & HOOKER LUMBER CO. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF AIRCRAFT WOODS 
IN THE WORLD 


240 Wing Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio 














OTHER PLANES Cost More 
Build it for $199. 


aan enihnaienieadiaandtnernnaniattiinind nna n . nnanenenintis 








NONE 
PERFORM $ 9 7 5 
MORE READY 


That’s why the 
HEATH PARASOL 
is America’s Most ‘Popular Sport Plane. 


10c in stamps or coin brings large illustrated booklet. 


HEATH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


1721-29 Sedgwick St., Dept. AM-14-, Chicago, III. 
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HESOGSEAEOOSRSUOEOOOOLSOOSTOEOSAOSUOELOSSOENU0A00UU008000800000080 EE HENNSDONDOSIOLIELLD TY 
Angle Steel No. 218, D.C. 


Angle and Sheet Steel 
Stools — Chairs — Desks —Bench Legs— 
Tables — Benches — Cabinets — Trucks 
—-Machine Tenders—Bins—Pans. 
Write for Catalog “C-AV” on 
your letterhead. 
Agents and Dealers in Principal Cities 


Angle Steel Stool Co. Plainwell, Mich. 


ASTUELSESUUUEOSUULS OO UCOAEDELEDSCOOLOSESEOULOOOECESOEOOVOSOOEOOOOOOOOOGED 


Send Jorlatalog Machine Tender 





SUMAN NAALAAENNHAAENANNNNDAEDEALOGUUANEADAULANUGONGOEOUGUEADOGUANDONDEDATONAOGGANOAAONMONNADN TA TNTT NE TNS 


AE IROL 


Shock Absorbing landing Struts 


No other part of an airplane is built with more 
care, precision and finer materials than are Aerol 
Landing Struts. Built by The Cleveland Pneumatic 
Tool Company, Cleveland, Ohio. @The Company 
also offers a complete line of fine air-operated 
hammers, drills and accessories. 

















































LAUNCHED BY ONE MAN POWER!! 


by new Cessna launching feature. 
Complete with new launching equipment. 














RADIO. EQUIPMENT 
FOR 
AERONAUTICAL SERVICES 


Loudspeaker Installations 
for Airports 
Motor and Wind Driven Generators 


Write for information. 


R. C. Power & Co., INc. 
350 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
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CATALOG “H” 


—the new catalog of bargains by the 
world’s largest airplane parts and sup- 
plies house — contains thousands of 
necessities needed by fliers every day. 
It will save you money. Write for a 
copy today! 


Nita Bon 


WESTERN BRANCH—3769 Moneta Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


















































GsO- 


Radiators and 


Oil Coolers 


for 


Aircraft 


EFFICIENT 
LIGHT WEIGHT 
DEPENDABLE 


The G8O Mf. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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If it’s 
DEPENDABILITY 


you want... 


.-- to keep your Production Lines on the 





move, Barnes-made Springs have. been 


building a reputation for dependable 





| 
service for years. Won’t you tell us your 


spring requirements... one or a million? 


The Wallace Barnes Co. 


BRISTOL, CONN., U.S. A. 




















GAP FOOT 
SQUARING SHEARS 


Pexto Gap Shears are offered in 
sizes 36-42-52 inches. 

No. XC 52-52 inches with 18 inch {ff 
Gap in housings is employed with ¥ 
success by ‘the all-metal aircraft 
builder. 

Write for catalogue No. 25 A, 
“Machines and Tools for Sheet 
Metal Work.” 





The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Southington, Conn., U. S. A. 





























AVIATION’S 
ONE SPARK PLUG THAT IS 
SAFE AND DEPENDABLE 


Champion’s Aero A Spark Plug insures a new 
factor of safety and dependability to aircraft 
engines. It has won immediaté success and. 


- acceptance for itself by the outstanding perform- 


ance it gives to every type of flying. 


The Aero A cannot be broken in such a way as to 
interfere with engine operation. Its carefully pro- 
portioned restricted bore, of special Champion 


- design, affords an extra exposure of the center 


electrode and a short projection of the primary 
insulator, without interfering with its ability to 
withstand the maximum of heat and oil. 


- Its exclusive sillimanite dual insulators are posi- 
tive insurance against electrical breakdown. Long 
gap life is made certain by special analysis elec- 
trodes. Two-piece construction includes molded 
copper gaskets which remain absolutely gas-tight. 


Restricted bore construction makes this one 
spark plug suitable in practically all radial air- 
cooled and modern high compression water- 
cooled engines. 


The Aero A is giving Champion the same 
supremacy in the air as other Champions have 
enjoyed for years on land and water. A set in- 
stalled in your ship will convince you why it has 
met with such instant recognition and successful 
use by transport lines, mail lines, racing flyers 
and private owners alike. 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 
TOLEDO, OHIO ' WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 





Advertisement 


On the back cover of May 31 issue 








HAS KELITE 


Used by i Oe 
every portant Recog- 
nized as the standard plywood for airplane 
construction. Over 30 applications. Blue 
print data book on request. 
HASKELITE MFG. CORPORATION 
120 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


AERIAL PHOTOS 
A Job for Specialists 


Aerial photography calls for highly 
specialized skill and equipment. We 
have both. Fairchild photo apparatus; 
Stinson Planes; trained men. 

In 30 days we will start our annual phote- 
= flight covering the following States: 

Con N. Y., N. J., Pa., Ohio, Mich., Iil., 

in ‘and Wis. If you .or your customers have 
a subject to be photographed in these states, 
send for our special rates made possible by 
this co-operative flight. 


New England Airways, Inc. 
23 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 








DANIEL GUGGENHEIM SCHOOL : 
OF AERONAUTICS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in Aeronau- 
tical Engineering and Air Transport. Particulars 
from Dean, College of Engineering. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
University Heights, New York, N. Y. 




















PiTcH& BANK 
INDICATOR 


Your Position at a glance 
Booklet “RIEKER Navigating Instru- 
ments’’ sent on request. 

RIEKER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
1919 Fairmount Ave,, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IN PHILADELPHIA FLYING SERVICE, INC. 
. 718 Atlantic Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Quality Aircraft Tubing 


TUBING 
SUMMERILL 


Manufacturers 
of Seamless Steel Tubing 
Since 1899 


Summerill Tubing Co. 


Bridgeport, Penna. 














“A. A.” SERVICE 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES 


“Everything on the Ground 
Keep Your Plane in The Air” 


Send for latest Catalog 
Mail Order Depts. 
Roosevelt Field, Garden City, N. Y. 
Municipal Airport, Chicago, , 




















“TRIUMPH 
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The BostanAip, Gage Company 

















Weeiiieokios 
FLYING TOGS 
HELMETS - GOGGLES 
FLYING SUITS 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 





DISTRIBUTING CORP POUE.tsissST NYE 








FOR ADVERTISING RATES 
in the “Aircraft Service Directory” 
of Aviation write to: 
SEARCHLIGHT DEPT. 

Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 

AV-SL 








Youngberg, Brown & 
Youngberg 
Airport Engineers 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PATENTS—TRADE MARKS 


Don’t Lose Your Rights To Patent tage my 
Before disclosing your invention to anyone 
send for free blank form “EVIDENCE OF 
CONCEPTION” to be signed and witnessed. 
LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 
Registered Attys. 
421 By Bidg., \ orem DP. Cc. 
forms “Evid 











Complete Airport 
Construction Service 


Surveys, Designs, Construction 
Write or Wire 


B AND B CONSTRUCTION CO. 
1500 Lincoln Road, tea sll Ohio 














WINDTUNNEL 


Aerodynamical Research. Complete 
Equipment. 
Scientific Flying Model Tests. 


Tunnel, Flying and Demonstration 
_Models Made. 


Lowest Rates 
Fer further information write: 


AERONAUTICAL RESEARCH 


LABORATORY 
1125 Farm Boad, Secaucus, N. J. 





GAZLEY and LaSHA, INC. 


Consulting Aeronautical Engineers 
Aircraft Design Engine Design 
Stress Analysis Factory Planning 

Management of ali matters between manufacturers 
and Department of Commerce. 

Hill Bidg., 17th and I Sts., N. W. 

WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 














For Advertising Rates in the “Profes- 
sional Service Directory” of 
Aviation Write to 
Professional Directory Division 
Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 








This Service Directory 


is designed to give you the 
kind of services that will be 
of real value to your business. 


Take advantage of it. 
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CALIFORNIA — 


a0” 

















COMPLETE GROUND and 4 
FLYING SCHOOL 













MOHAWK AIRWAYS 























CURTISS-WRIGHT 


Let Aviation’s test tion vite 
you — from fundamentals to 

astery. Hundreds ve, qwened at the Fa 
Curtise-Weight Fiying | Sehools. Write f 


CURTISS-WRIGHT FLYING SERVICE 


“World’s Oldest Flying Orgcnization’’ 

















equipment, reasonable 
tions. Distributors for Stinson Monop 
Kings and Monocoupes. Write for free Soaelien. 


EAGLE AIRWAYS, INC. 
Hinckley, Mlinois 








Albany Airport, Albany, N.Y. 27 W. &S7th St.. New York 
2S A Lineal 
ILLINOIS — OKLAHOMA 
Bagle Airways, Hinckley, Ulinols, formerly Eagle U. S. DEPT OF COMMERCE 
Chicago. Tourn to fiy at our ew location on te RooseEVELT [AppRove TRANSPORT 


AVIATION SCHOOL 
Take off on your flying career a. Kintem, 
Chamberlin and Byrd took 
119 W. 57th St., Write, call or cones iy 
New York City Telephone Mineola, L. L., 
Highest Department of Commerce pS da 














INDIANA 











$9.50 per hour solo. 
planes and pilots. 


LEARN TO FLY 
SILVER Fox Scoot OF i 
P. 0. Box 61, Muncie, Indiana 




















FLY NOW 
AVIATION TRAINING 
U.S. GOV. AGENTS FOR: 


APPROVED 
SCHOOL 















Lowest price school in the U. S. 
LOUISIANA 











Average cost for 10 hrs. $120. 
Licensed 
Wedell-Williams Flying Schools 
New Orleans, Patterson, Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 

YBAR BOUND FLYING WEATHER 
Complete Flight and Ground School 
Training. 
WEDELL-WELLIAMS AIR SERVICE, INC. 
Whitney Bidg.. New Orleans 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 





LEARN TO FLY AT THE 
FOGG FLYING SCHOOL 
oncord 


Courses for all es of licenses given in 
new planes under instructors wi over 
4,000 hours each to their 


NEWHAMCO AIR SERVICE 
Concord, New Hampshire 














A» 


THE “WHERE TO FLY” SEC- 
TION IS ARRANGED GEO- 
GRAPHICALLY FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE. LEADING 
SCHGOLS THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY ARE REPRE- 
SENTED IN THIS SECTION. . 
SELECT YOUR SCHOOL FROM 
THIS CONVENIENT GUIDE. 


&, 












CATALOGUE 
ON REQUEST 


SPARTAN 
SCHOOL OF AERONAUTIC 
TULSA OKLA. 














PENNSYLVANIA 








10-, 20- and 50-Hour Flying Courses lead- 
ing to Federal licenses conducted at Pit- 
cain Field, Willow Grove, Ps., one of the 
lorgest in the East, in midst of ideal Aying 

country. All-year-round school. Modern 
» eA oy No liability bond re- 
quired. Write for Ulustrated Booklet. 


Pitcairn Field, Willow Grove, Pa. 











NORTH DAKOTA 








+ WISCONSIN 





Learn to Fly in North Dakota 


Ideal flying country for students. Com- 
plete courses in flying, blind flying, ground 
closed and 
open planes. Write for information. 
Grand Forks Air Transport Co. 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 














The fact that schools 
advertising in the 
WHERE TO FLY 
section of AVIA- 
TION have done so 
over a period of years 
is one of the best testi- 
monials to the eff- 
ciency of this type of 
advertising. 














FLY THE ROYAL WAY 


Free monocoupe with each transport 
pilot’s course. 
Write 


ROYAL a CORPORATION 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 





FOR SALE 





A FAIRCHILD 71 at a bargain. 
just had thorough overhaul. 
class condition and re: to flyaway. 
absolutely must be moved and can 


low Cab Airways, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Motor has 
Ship in first 
This ship 

ur- 
chased at a very low figure. Write or wire Yel- 





BIRD OX-5, Miller action, fast ship, 
climber, 225 hours, good condition. 


son c/o Bragg Klusrath Corp., 
City, N. Y. 


good 
quick 
sale $1,200, at Roosevelt Field, see Freyman- 
Long Island 





BOOSTER magnetoe—Brand a4 Robert Boeck 


Booster magneto only $17.50 each. 
a Company, 806 Weshineton Bivd., Cok: 
cago, ° 





CURTISS motors. For 

limited number of new OXX-6 and govern- 
ment rebuilt OX-5 and OXX-6 motors away 
below market prices. All motors in original 
government boxes and have not been used since 


purchased directly from the government. Also 
new spare parts. Get our quotations. Aero 
Motor Sales Co., 500 East Jefferson, Detroit, 


ich. 





FOR SALE: OX-5, OXX-6 and Hisso engines. 
Write for complete description. Heckman Ma- 
chine Works, 4026 Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE-or trade—Model 5000, Travel Air 

monoplane, J-5 motor. Ship and motor in 
good condition. Will trade for 3-place open 
Stearman or for Stinson Junior. A. C. Fletcher, 
Deer Creek, Oklahoma. 





FOR SALE: %5 hp. English Mark 111 Cirrus 

engine. Splendid shape, just overhauled. Has 
had approximately 120 hours. Best offer takes 
it. Menasco Motors Inc., 6718 McKinley Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. . 





rOR SALE: One airplane with 60 hp. LeBlond 

motor. Very low price for quick sale. 
Golden Eagle Aircraft, Inc., Port Columbus, 
Columbus, - Ohio. 





FOR SALE: Lincoln-Page, 3-place OX-5. Only 
50 hours. Dual controls, eligible for license. 
Bargain for student looking for solo hours, 
$1,250. Now near New York City. FS-512, 
Aviation, Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 


AIRPLANE FOR SALE 


Excellent for all around purposes. 

Stearman fuselage, fitted with Wright 
J-5 and Sikorsky wings. 

Plane and engine in A-1 condition 
Flown less than 30 hours. 

May be seen at Springfield Airport. 

Write or wire 


WINSOR B. DAY 


INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 











DETROIT AERO MOTORS 
5055-59 Townsend Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE 


OX-5 CYLINDERS 


Brand new, free from dents and 
deteriorations.. Each $15. 




















This Beautiful Ryan Brougham 
For Sale 


Navigation lights, Bendix brakes, pneumatic 
tail wheel, compass. 





immediate disposal a 








FOR SALE: OXX-6 Jenny. Ship A-1 condition, 

motor run 50 hrs. since overhaul, now in 
storage. Price $400. John F. Epler, 499 
Orange Street, Northumberland, Pa. 


FOR SALE: Combination Eaglerock, 

model, 85 hours flying, cover good, new paint 
job, motor turns 1,400 on ground. Best cash 
offer takes it. J. M. Sanders, Carmi, Ill. R.R. 1. 





late 27 





FOR SALE: 1 rebuilt OX-5 motor, $200; 2 
standard wings, $50: 1 M. F. Seagull wing, 
$25; also plenty of parts reasonable. Write or 


a John J. Morton, Bayport, Long Island, 





FOR SALE or trade Waco 10, like new, for 





flying boat, Jenny, less motor $125, Hisso 
motor 230, brand new Harding exhibition 
parachute $65, or trade for propellor, cylinders 
$3.50; need guides Hisso blocks $30, crank cases 
$20, OX-5 parts cheap. Baarley' Brothers, 
Ellsworth, Wis. 
FOR SALE: OX-5 motor like new. Run 6 

hours. Will consider a car in trade or 
sacrifice for a quick sale. H. Kohlert, Saint 


Charles, Ill. 





SALE or 














FOR trade for late model car JN4D 
with OX-5 motor, used 55 hrs. Good cover- 

ing. Or will sell motor separate. 3 

Belitz, Cleveland, Wis. 

FOR SALE: Lincoln-Paige dual control OX-5 
motored biplane, excellent condition, $1,050 

flyaway, Miami. Florida. Miami Aero Club, 

321 Calumet Bidg., Miami, Florida. 

FOR SALE: Anzani 3-cylinder, 35 hp. motor, 
in good condition: also complete landing gear, 

new wheels and tires, just the thing for small 

sport plane. Price $125. Tom Foshee, « Sun- 

flower, Miss. 

GREAT Lakes sport trainer—iwo months old. 
Run fourteen hours, balloon wheels. A real 

bargain at $2,450. C. Dallas, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Airport. 

LICENSED T.P. Swallow, one hundred hrs., 


$1,250 cash. Demass Bros., Chesterton, Ind. 


A REAL BARGAIN: OX-5 Standard Clipped 

Wing, less motor. First $225 takes it. Con- 
dition excellent. Also one Waco 90, compass, 
baggage compartment, large wheels, navigation 
lights, and only 37 hours. Cannot be told from 
new, $2,485 Write or wire. Paducah Ajir- 
ways, Inc., Paducah, Ky. 





DAVIS D-1 license NC 733-V LeBlond, 65 hp. 
engine, oversize tires, dual control, navigation 
lights: ship is new, $2,645. Waco 10, li- 
cense NC 7893, OX-5 motor, dual controls, very 
good buy at $1,185. One set landing lights, 
suitable for light ship, $20. The Curtiss OX-6 
motor, good condition, $195.°* One Curtiss OX-6 
motor, needs overhaul, $100. 1 Davis V-3 
monoplane LeBlond 60 engine, ship and motor 
like new, $1,995. All f.o.b. Kalamazoo Airport. 
Wire or telephone 20274. D. S. Nusbaum. 





LIBERTY reconstructed 400 hp. motors for 
sale. G. Elias & Bro., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAGNETOS—Brand new Simms 8-cylinder for 

Curtiss, OXX-6, Hisso, and others. Bach 
$22.50. Parts for all kinds of magnetos. 
Charles Stern & Co., 817 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


MONOPLANE custom 
three place open _ job. 
Wing spread 42 ft., length 273 ft. Good buy 
for quick buyer. No reasonable offer refused. 
Art. Evans, 841 E. 167th St., New York. 








300 h.p. motor 
Plywood covered. 


built, 


FOR SALE: One ‘pair 

side lightplane wheels, 
tubes, $34. 
Aircraft Co., 





new 18 x 3 in. 
$16, with 
First check gets them. 
524 12th St., Oshkosh, 


straight 
tires and 

Kamm 
Wis. 





NEW OX-5, $500. This Hammondsport engine, 





complete with tools, piper, exhaust manifolds, 
ete. Has never been out of its packing box. 
Perfect condition. Owner expected to use it 
himself. FS-565, Aviation, 520 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
FOR SALE: Eaglerock Centersection OX-5 

motor, N. C. licensed. Cannot be told from 
a new ship: factory, special paint job, 
wheels. Miller actions, duals. Great sacrifice 
al quick sale. John A. Hauptman, Wesley, 
owa. 





MONOCOUPE—Guaranteed 
_very little, $1,650. 
Airport, Geneva, N. Y. 


same as new, run 
John Goetz, Finger Lakes 





THREE BARGAINS 


To settle some bank obligations, these 
ships must be sold. 
3—DeHaviland Gipsy Moths. All ships 

are licensed and guaranteed. Reply 


FS-890, Aviation 





Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York City 











‘Price $4,800 Cash 
5032 Hurlbut Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








EAGLEROCE: OX-5, combination dual controls, 

unlicensed, top overhauled and relacquered. 
Just the ship to get in time, need the money. 
$775. Arthur Fendler, 5831 Easton Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





ONE new Cessna A. W. Warner cabin monoplane 

has been used forty hours. Owner must sell 
on account of not obtaining pilot’s license. Price 
$3,000. Can be seen at Greer Airport, Elmhurst, 
Till. Address L. Bjorndahl, Arlington Heights, II. 





ONE flying boat with two Hisso motors, one 
extra set of wings, eight extra banks for 
$1,000. New OrleansAir Line, New Orleans, La. 





RANGE 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


SPECIAL LONG DISTANCE BELLANCA 


. 5000 MILES 
: IN 42 HOURS 





We have been commissioned to sell this ship by the owner who is unable to use it for the 
purpose intended owing to circumstances beyond his control. 





Engine—Wright J-6, 300 hp., 9-cylinder, 
especially selected and _ super-inspected 
during asembly at the Wright Aeronau 


tical Corporation’s plant. Special rocker- 
arm bearing lubrication from the cockpit. 
Hamilton-Standard Metal Propeller. 

Fuselage tanks equipped with eight-inch- 
diameter, quick-opening and closing dump 
valves, operated from the cockpit, the 
closing feature permitting the tanks to be 
used to float the airplane in water. 


All gasoline lines and connections taped 
and specially secured, with double gasoline 
line from strainer to engine. 


Fuel feed direct to carburetor from fuse- 





SPECIAL FEATURES 
SPECIAL OVERSIZE WINGS OF 300 SQUARE FEET AREA. 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORP. 


lage tanks or pumped through wing tanks 
for gravity feed to engine or vice versa, 
using engine pump or hand pump inter- 
changeably. 

Navigation lights, and complete internal 
lighting where necessary, with 18 amp. hr. 
storage battery. 

Instruments:—Daiber Magnetic Compass, 
Pieker Pitch Indicator, the following in- 
struments made by Pioneer: Earth Induc- 
tor Compass, Rate of Climb Indicator, 
Altimeter, Air Speed Indicator, Oil 
Thermometer, Oil Pressure Gauge, Tachom- 
eter, Bank and Turn Indicator, Clock. 
Plane is also equipped with gasoline level 
gauges. 


NEW CASTLE 
DEL. 
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FOR SALE 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


POSITIONS VACANT 





PARACHUTES, new and used, rope ladders for 
stunt men, etc. Specify weight. Thompson 
Bros. Balloon and Parachute Co., Aurora, Illinois. 


AIRPLANE wanted. 2 or 3 seat for 160 acre 
unimproved and Dakota farm, value $2,400, 
take mortgage or pay cash for moderate dif- 





Established 1903. ference. Box 223, Cresco, Iowa. 
: “eg” ; f anted — 1 licensed three 
SACRIFICE licensed Arrow Sport “60.” Five | PLANE wanted late mode : 
hours since factory overhaul. Never had a place ~— re goed condition. — bal ox 
scratch. Privately owned. For particulars | ™otor preferred. ave car to trade, balance 
cash. Please state full particulars and _loca- 


write, Lock Box 42, Fergus Falls, Minn. 





SALE or trade for machine shop equipment, 

OX-5 standard, motor just overhauled, one 
OX-5 motor just overhauled, one Thompson ex- 
hibition parachute, one 20 inch poney planer, 
fine shape. R. V. Zimmer, Warsaw, Ind. 





TRAVELAIR—Six place cabin plane like new 
Run 130 hours, $7,850. C. Dallas, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Airport. 





TWO OX-5 motors completely rebuilt and in 

perfect condition. New heavy valves, over- 
head rebushed. Real buys at $350 each. P.O. 
Box 978, Wichita, Kansas. 





sale. Just relicensed -up to 
Motor turns 1,440 on _ the 
ground, five hours flying since complete re- 
building. Fuselage newly covered, very attrac- 
tive special paint job, new propellor. Ship 
and motor absolutely in perfect condition. Will 
sacrifice for $1,275 ‘cash. Also have one 
extra upper left Waco wing, $65. Ray Heer- 
man, 715 No. 8th St., Sheboygan, Wis. 


WACO 10 for 
June 1931. 





WACO—J-5 Whirlwind—Stright wing privately 





owned. Run 128 hours. Same model that 
won Ford reliability. Tour twice in succession. 
$5,600, takes it. C. Dallas, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Airport. 
26 x 3 wheels tires $5.50: new 26 x 4 wheels, 
tire, tube $12.50, used $8.50. 20, 000 foot 
ee and Bubble type banking indicator 


x 125 wheels $9.00 new, used, 
$6. 00: Pitch indicator: $7.50, compass $10.00, 
course and distance indicator $8.50, wobble 
pump $10.00. Hopkins Airplane Company, Box 
124, Hopkins, Minn. 


$5.0 


s 





1929 Arrow Sport with Le Blond 60, factory 

improved motor, time 65 hours. Licensed. 
Bright and new. Never crashed, $1,975. Eidon 
Richards, Roanoke, Ind. ; 








tien in first letter. Box 14, Lunenburg, Mass. 
WHAT have you in a 30 to 40 h.p. Aircooled 
engine? Jos. Perle, 111-19 173rd_—=siSé.. 


Jamacia,-L. I: N. Y. Telephone Jamaica 6510. 








_BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Airport Site, to Lease 
EIGHT miles from New Haven center, situated 
on the Boston Post Road, 1,900 feet front- 
age, 1,400 feet wide, more land available, small 
amount work 9 be a Zz” and gas station 
on premises. nquire Box 1747, New 
Haven, Conn. 








FOR information, see glider demonstration, farm 
of William Templeton, Transfer, Pennsylvania, 
Telephone, 14-R-3, Transfer, Pa. 


Wanted Partner With From $2,000 to $5,000 
Must be able to pass medical. Not over thirty- 

five. _Opportunity to become assistant man- 
ager of second field we are opening. Investment 
secured. References exchanged. BO-570, Avia- 
tion, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





WANTED: Student, private or limited com- 

mercial pilot with cabin ship. Good chance 
to build up hours and make some money. 
OSE, A Tiaien, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, 


—_. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


AIRPLANE and engine licensed mechanic, with 

L.C. license, wants work as field mechanic. 
Will hop passengers. Have 83 hours. Will be 
pe to — references. Box 575, Tupper 
ake, 








LIMITED commercial pilot, married, A&E ex- 


perience on many types, desires position. Go 
anywhere, give particulars in first letter. PW- 
563, Aviation, 883 Mission Street, San’ Fran- 


eiseo, Calif. 





ENGINEER draftsman; college engineering edu- 
cation, well ver in aeronautics and stress 
analysis, aircraft experience. PW-556, Aviation, 





Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York. 
SALES executive, married, age 32. Transport 
pilot 1,100 - hours, airplane and _ engine 


free balloon pilot's 
Seven years sales manager automotive 
fields. Now finishing two years active duty 
as First Lieutenant Army Air Corps. Desire 
sales connection with reliable concern. PW-566, 
S—- Tenth Ave. at 36th St.. New York 
ity 


mechanics license, F.A.I. 
license, 





PILOTS—To operate a glider school. No ex- 

perience necessary. Student pilots succeed as 
well as transports. Let us tell you how to 
make money, and get a job on little or no in- 
vestment. Investigate immediately. Leonard 
Motorless -Aircraft Co. Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Bex 63 








POSITIONS VACANT 


DISTRICT salesmen, managers for organization 

now forming to distribute gliders and light 
powered planes. Knowledge of aviation desir- 
able. State age and qualifications. P-564, 
Aviation, 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LIMITED commercial with mechanic license. 
Chance to build up hours. P-568, Aviation, 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











TRANSPORT pilot, age 25, experienced in cross 
country flying and ground school instructions 


desires connection with company or private 
operator. PW-567, Aviation, Tenth Ave. at 
36th St.. New York. 





YOUNG man. wants to work in airport or field 

during the summer. Possibly steady. Small 
wages or flying time. Address, George J. Peter- 
sen, Lefferts Ave., New Gardens, N. Y. 


Miscellaneous 


correction, drift 
eliminates scale, dividers, rulers, 
diagrams, sary “old timer's 
time saver. tudents learn air 
Demonstration free. Also time 
a thorough (thick weather) check in 
Flyer Horton, Patch Grove, Wis 








COMPASS 
seconds, 
protractors, 
favorite,” 
navigation. 
tables, 
flight. 


calculated, 10 





DETROIT AERO MOTORS CO. 
5055-59 Townsend Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
FOR SALE 
2—J-6 five cyl. Wright Whirlwinds. 
3—OX5 Curtiss. 
1—Sixty Velie, 1—OXX6 Curtiss. 
1—Kinner, 2—-Warner-Scarabs. 
‘2—J-5 Wright Whirlwinds. 
Write for information and prices on motors and 
J-4 and J-5 motor parts. 





WANTED 


Used JS Standard Steel Hub. Used 
OXS5 and Hisso Marine Conversions 


Massachusetts Airways Corporation 
Springfield, Mass. 








AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER 


Fourteen years airplane experience with Army, 
Navy and 6 years commercial. ree my own 
stress analysis approved by Department of Com- 
merce and planes licensed. Amphibion and all 
metal experience. Chief neer for — 
concern. Broader opportunity desired. 


PW-561, Aviation 
Tenth Ave, at 36th St., New York City. 











F fe PLANE ANCA f 
We have for sale the following used planes which have been accepted 
or are offered in trade on new Bellanca pace makers: 


Approx. 

Nameand Model Capacity Engine Hours Location Price 
Waco Taper Wing 3Place WrightJ-5 250 Chicago $5000.00 
Cessna BW5 4Place WrightJ-5 250 New Castle, Del. 3500.00 
Fairchild FC2 5 Place WrightJ-5 165 Maryland 4950.00 
Stinson 6Place WrightJ-5 300 “Illinois 5500.00 
Bellanca CH 7Place WrightJ-5 172 New Castle, Del. 6600.00 
Bellanca CH 7Place WrightJ-5 New New Castle, Del. on 

application 


ALL IN GOOD CONDITION 
ALSO SEVERAL NEW AND USED WRIGHT J-5 ENGINES 


WIRE OR WRITE 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
NEW CASTLE, DEL. 





EXECUTIVE 


Three years of excellent record as 
chief engineer of nationally known 
concern. —-Experienced in every 
phase of to-day’s aircraft business, 
wants to change. 


PW-558, Aviation 
520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








AVIATION TAUGHT FREE 
Nationally known school will train free of charge 
a limited number of mechanically inclined young 


y. Only small laboratory fee of 
$15.00 monthly is required _~* os ified. For 
additional information call or 
AVIATION seamen SCHOOL 
ee Blvd. and 45th 8t., ie Island City 
‘ew 


blocks from Holt 

THE AIRCRAFT RIGGERS HANDBOOK 

This popular airplane ey Fiesing in — and 
ging a p= 

tion in this png little aio G sediepee 

sable, to the ay | of an airplane and 

the “‘trouble Shooting” ts performance. Re- 

turnable if you are bs satisfied. Price, $2.50. 

d. CARROLL 
1302 N. Ak. Urbana, IIl. 
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The Reliability of 
an aircraft engine 
in flight is depend- 
ent upon unfailing 


THE CONTINENTAL A70 
equipped with 


SCINTILLA 


AIRCRAFT MAGNETOS 


Dependability so important in aircraft 
engines has been the outstanding reason 
that Scintilla has been selected as stand- 
ard on the majority of leading makes 
of engines. 


Scintilla Magnetos are available for 
engines of from one to eighteen 
cylinders. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO CO., Inc. 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
Contractors to the U. S. Army and Navy 
(Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 


DEPENDABILITY 
SIMPLICITY 


Colo a 








The NEW 
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RI-KEEN “20” | 


Engineered by 
Gazley & LaSha 
Washington, D. C. 





Completely Equipped 
$3360 


The NEW: KARI-KEEN 
“O~”_ 


Shows — is. now ready for 


pride of American Air 


delivery. 


No airplane in America can 
boast better design or work- 
manship than this two-place 
cabin cantilever monoplane. 
It has been engineered by 
Gazley & LaSha, noted aero- 
engineers. 


nautical Every 


possible means of. safety has 


been incorporated in the de- 
sign of the KARI-KEEN 


“90,” to make it, without a 


Fly-Away 


_ Factory Field 


doubt, the safest ship in its 
class to fly. 


The performance of the 
NEW KARI-KEEN “90” 
is a revelation. Its beauty and 
comfort are unexcelled in 


cabin airplanes. 


For training purposes, busi- 


ness, sport or commercial fly- 
ing, the NEW KARI-KEEN 
“op” 


ship in its class. 


is the best all-’round 
Experienced 


pilots say, “It handles easy.” 


General Characteristics 


Wing Span.....¢...% 30 Ft. 
Chord, Center of Span. 7 Ft., 6 In. 
Chord, Tip of Span... 4 Ft., 6 In. 
We ie cack tees 150 Sq. Ft. 
Length Overall...-.... 23 Ft., 2 In. 
Height Overall]....... 7 Ft. 
Weight, Full Load.... 1530 Lbs. 
Useful Load......... 544 Lbs. 
Maximum Speed...... 115 M.P.H. 
Cruising Speed....... 100 M.P.H. 
Landing Speed....... 35 M.P.H. 
Cruising Radius...... 450 Miles 
Gasoline Capacity..... 30 Gals. 
Oil Capacity......... 334 Gals. 


Power Plant......... Lambert “90” 
Consolidated Instruments 


Goodyear Air Wheels, with Brakes 


Choice 


able for 


territories are avail- 
reputable dealers. 
Wire or write for complete 
details of the KARI-KEEN 


Franchise. 


KARI-KEEN AIRCRAFT, INC. 


913 Plymouth Street 
Sioux City, lowa 
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Illustration shows thecabin 
of the Keystone Patrician, 
built for the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation, and 
fitted as private office, meet- 
ing room for directors, and 
equipped with sleeping 
berths. 


A sister ship has been pur- 
chased by the Transcontinen- 
tal Air Transport, Inc..which 
operates in conjunction with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Coast to Coast Rail-Air 
Service. 
























Belden 


Radio Shielded Wire 


» » » selected for Keystone Patrician 


Once more in the Keystone Patrician, product 
of the Keystone Aircraft Corporation, subsidiary of 
the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Belden Radio 
Shielded Aircraft Wire has been selected for out- 
standing service. Yet this is not surprising, because 
Belden Aircraft Wire has been standard on Curtiss, 
Wright, and Keystone planes for many years. 


The Belden complete wire service for aircraft 
manufacturers includes high tension ignition cables 
built to the highest standards, as well as power and 
lighting cables available as single, double and triple 
conductors in a great variety of sizes. All this mate- 
rial is available with or without radio shielding. 


Write for the Belden Aircraft Wire Bulletin. Also 
submit your aircraft wire problems to Belden engi- 
neers and profit by their extensive experience in 
the solution of aircraft wiring problems. 





BELDEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
4637 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 





Horners” FLY 5|,OOO0 HOURS... 


WITH 





Boeing mail plane—one of several types employed by the Boeing lines 
for mail and passenger transport. Hornet engines used exclusively. 


Wasp & Horne 
Engines 


Manufactured in Canada by Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., Longueuil, P. Q.; In Con- 
tinental Europe by Bavarian Motor Works, Munich; in Japan by Nakajima Aircraft Works, Tokyo. 





OEING 


In the service of the Boeing air trans- 
port companies, ‘‘ Hornet” engines have 
completed over 51,000 hours of flight. 
Of the 50 ‘“‘Hornets” in Boeing service, 
carrying passengers and mail on exact- 
ing day and night schedules, 15 have 
over 1000 hours to their credit. And 
one has completed over 1,675 hours 
in the air. 

These veteran ‘‘Hornet” engines, like 
their famous running mates, the *‘Wasp” 
and the ‘‘Wasp Junior,” thrive under 
the unyielding requirements of time- 
table flying. They make good the prom- 
ise of dependability and reserve power 
which has its source in Pratt & Whitney 
design, materials and craftsmanship. 

THE 
PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. 


HARTFORD - + = CONNECTICUT 
Division of United Aircraft &Transport Corporation 
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